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I. 


PROF. GEORGE D. HERRON AS A LEADER. 


HE Rev. George D. Herron, D.D., has been brought into a new 
prominence recently, by the issue of the symposium in Zhe 
Northwestern Congregationalist which resulted in the change of 
that paper into The Kingdom, and its erection into the organ of a 
new movement. He had been already well known and generally 
favorably regarded as a writer of great force, of intense earnestness, 
and of profound devotion to the great principle of sacrifice for 
others, which is the distinctive Christian doctrine, and which he 
knows how to enforce with startling vividness. In the department 
of sociology the Christian world is looking anxiously for a leader, 
for a man who shall come forward and speak the word at the pres- 
ent crisis which shall set the Church upon the way which the times 
call upon it to tread. Many regard Dr. Herron as this man, though 
he himself designates himself only asa “voice.” Still, if he is a 
voice which shall exhibit the calmness, wisdom, balance and sound- 
ness which are required in a leader, he need but utter his cry and 
he will be the leader needed. Thousands of others can be found to 
put into execution the wisdom which he shall express. 
The present writer has recently read, throughout, all the pub- 
lished works of Dr. Herron for the sake of determining for himself 
what the promise of finding here the desired leader may be.’ The 


1The Larger Christ, 1891 (quoted as L. C.); The Call of the Cross, Four Col- 
lege Sermons, 1892 (C. 0.); A Plea for the Gospel, 1892 (P. G.); The New Re- 
demption, 1893 (N. R.); The Christian Society, 1894 (C. S.). In the last vol- 
ume is included Dr. Herron’s first tract, The Message of Jesus to Men of Weulth, 
1890 (1. W.). 
36 
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impression of the great power of his writings has been renewed. 
Many passages of great beauty are to be found.’ In many of them 
great spiritual insight is displayed. Needed truths are told with a 
frankness and courage which deserve commendation in a high de- 
gree, and nothing but commendation. And yet, upon the whole, it 
does not seem that there is any promise in this quarter of strong 
and wise leadership for the present day. 

A great leader of the people must have calmness. However 
great the energy of his expressions, there must be repose and self- 
mastery in his thought. Dr. Herron’s style, always verging towards 
the vituperative, has, however, grown more so, and, one may say, 
more hysterical, as he has advanced. In the Message of Jesus to 
Men of Wealth there is nothing seriously overwrought. In that 
paper he said all that he has since said, in substance, and said it 
with more balance than he has since shown. But in The Larger 
Christ we read: ? 


The moral manhood of the race is revolting against the Church that veils its 
neglect of the poor and ignorant, its falsity to the divine commission, with pious 
sentiments ; that seeks to put orthodoxy in the place of brotherhood, and conceal 
worldliness within social respectability. The time is going by when a luxuri- 
ous Church can uphold the Cross as its protection from the wrath of the Lamb 
against its inhumanity towards man and its infidelity to the Gospel. The sword 
of God is flaming in the sky, beseeching a Peter or a Luther to take it and smite 
the Church that thinks to deceive the Holy Ghost with money. And there shall 
not be one stone left upon another. 


In the Plea for the Gospel we may find: * 


The covetousness that fattens upon the flesh of toiling boys and girls; the 
greed that wrecks the hopes and fortunes of less cunning rivals; the fashion 
whose fatuous arrogance fans the flame of judgment that is kindling in the 
skies ; the luxury that is content to enjoy, while men with dark thoughts beg 
for work, and hopeless women slave in sweaters’ dens, and the life withers out 
of starved babes—all these smile and bow and pray in the church, while the 
great sad, suspicious world impatiently waits to see whether God be living or 
dead. 


And in the last book, Zhe Christian Society, we find : * 


The greatest sign of the degradation of the pulpit is its gingerly treatment of 
the teachings of Jesus concerning right and wrong, regarding them as mystical 
in meaning and incomprehensible in application, while uttering as eternal cer- 
tainties metaphysical doctrines, about the pagan meaning and history of which 
both pulpit and pew know practically nothing.’ No process of reasoning is so 
morally and intellectually imbecile, so unworthy the respect of honest men, so 
subtly evasive and cowardly, as that which conceives the Sermon on the Mount 


We may note P. G., 70-76. 2 Pp. 67f. 5Pp. 24f. *Pp. 53f. 


> Compare P. G., 19: “‘They [the Greeks] grafted into the gospel a philosophic 
Trinity of which the apostles had never heard.” 
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‘as an unattainable ideal handed down out of heaven for the gaze of individualistic 
religiousness.! 


Now, it is easy to scold; and it is useless. The difficult, but help- 
ful, thing is to speak with severity and with justice, to reprove but 
to leave no just offense. Dr. Herron, in his keen feeling of some- 
thing wrong, loses all sense of modifying conditions and passes the 
limits both of truth and decency. His passion—I employ his own 
word *—becomes convulsive, as when he writes : ° 


No man can preach the pure Gospel of Christ, in its reality and simplicity, ap- 
plying it with fearless love to modern problems, without sooner or later suffering 
a martyrdom as real and painful, though differing in form, as the martyrdom of 
the first Christian centuries. 


Was Phillips Brooks,—a man corresponding according to Dr. 


Herron with this ideal,—a martyr? He, himself, never says so. 
Again: * 


All that divides man from man, that destroys his social consciousness, that 
gives one a sense of superiority to others, whether it be intellect or clothes, 
creeds or culture, wealth or social caste, is a profanation of God; it is devilism 
which is dualism. 


“Tntellect is a profanation, is devilism,” is the grammar and sense 
of that passage. 


These are matters of style, and they would not be worth noticing 


here except that they are indicative of qualities of mind. Dr. Her- 
ron delights in paradoxical and incomplete forms of statement 
which are likely to give innumerable false impressions; because he 
is not a thinker, seeking to clear up men’s thoughts and lead them 
in a plain way to some definite goal, but a rhetorician taking con- 
stant advantage of the exceptional resources of his art, making the 
staple of his work to consist of the extraordinary. The whole 
essay upon property is especially hysterical.’ ‘“ Property is religion.” 
It certainly is not. “Property is philanthropy.” Not that either. 
“The wages system is economic slavery.” It has been managed so 
as to create a commonwealth of free men. Now, such a style of 
address upon these delicate and difficult themes is vicious in the ex- 
treme. It does not differ in nature from the incendiary utterances 
of professional labor agitators and anarchists; and it is no more— 
indeed, far less—creditable in a man like Dr. Herron than in them. 
The constant threats of coming revolution which he utters are cal- 


‘Other examples may be found, L. C., 29, 38; P. G., 44, 48; W. R., 17, 20, 
55, 56, 59; C. S., 20. 

2 «« And it is not the critical, conservative and intellectual forces that are making 
the history of the kingdom of God, but consecrated and concentrated passion’”’ 
(L. C., 95). 

3N. R., 188. 'G. &., &7. 5.N. R., 47-69. 
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culated to stir up revolution. It is not the method of healthful 
progress that there should be crises, struggles, catastrophes. Above 
all, the Christian religion is a religion of peace. But Dr. Herron 
is no peacemaker. On page after page we are informed that there 
“is the rumble of uprising revolutions,” ' that “the kingdom of the 
Christ is coming among men as a divine judgment, deep and swift,” ” 
that the Church’s temples are going to be leveled to “the dust,” * 
that ‘every nerve of society is feeling the first agonies of a great 
trial,’* “fearful things” are coming,’ and the like. Violent lan- 
guage of this sort, which is the staple of chapters,° is only to be con- 
demned. It has no justification in rhetoric or in truth. 

Against two things in particular, Dr. Herron cannot say enough. 
One of these is theology. In his first and comparatively balanced 
utterance, Zhe Message of Jesus to Men of Wealth, he said nothing 
but what was true in saying that “theological truth has repeatedly 
shown its barrenness of the fruit of righteousness A jealousy 
for theological truth often accompanies a hatred of duty.” But his 
later writings exhaust even his copious resources of vituperation 
against theology and theologians as such. Theology is “skepti- 
cism,”’ leads astray,* was unknown to Christ,’ is covered with 


“fungus,” !° imprisons the Gospel in “ bonds,” " is “ heathen,” ” and 
the like. “Christ came not as a theologian; nor were the apostles 


theologians. Christ’s doctrines were not theological, but social.” 
One might think that all these expressions were directed against 
bad theology, and here and there Dr. Herron has spoken wiser 
words about the use of theology ;'* but he soon reverts to his old 
hatred of system. It is a hatred of exact thinking as such. It 
directs itself equally, though not so frequently, against logic.’ 
“Logic is the makeshift of the intellectual ignorance that has 
rown out of moral unbelief.” !° For himself, he prefers “ insight.” 
g ™ » He p g 
“He who does all things in the name of Christ comes to have a 
strange universal insight, a simple and yet inexplicable way of know- 
ing things, a wondrous breadth of comprehension, that transcends 
reason and logic!” ¥ 
1b. 0., 21. *L. 0., 41. °P. G., 105. 
*N. R., 14. oN. £., 68. 
®Cf. also, L. C., 112; P. G., 40; NW. R., 18-44, 120, 186, 141, 148; C. S., 14, 
128, 147. He seems for an instant (C. S., 15) to feel the impropriety of this, 
but he justifies himself and goes on. 
TZ. C., 24. °L. G., SB. 9D. C., 94. 
oP, G., 14. uP. G., 20. 
2P. G., 27; cf. also, Z. C., 17, 22, 25, 108, 121; P. G., 18, 29, 45, 78, 75, 88, 
90, 95, 101, 104, 106; . R., 80, 96, 140; C. S., 28, 28, 32, 149, 46, 56, 94, 106. 
UP. G., 4. WN. R., 96; L. C., 25; C. S., 82. 
6 P, G., 21; C.8., 141. 16 NV. R., 122. 1 N.R., 162. 
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The second object of his constant antagonism is the Church. In 
the Plea for the Gospel we may read :! 


The Church must raise up men who will obey the Spirit’s voice, or it must 
get out of God’s way. For what cares God for churches, if they obstruct the 
march of the divine purposes? . . . . The world is conquering the Church, at 
this moment, as truly as the Church is conquering the world. The Church 
itself would regard the attempt to realize the prophetic and apostolic vision of 
a new earth as not only hopeless lunacy but as a dangerous and disreputable 
movement towards the disruption of society. There is nothing which the vested 
interests of conservative Protestantism resent so much as the kingdom of God, 
which is the brotherhood of man. The world knows the Church is failing, that 
it has become a secular more than a Christian institution. The divine common 
sense of man discerns a difference between the Christianity of Christ and the 
Christianity of the modern Church which cannot be reconciled. The world of 
doubt believes that the Gospel, if emancipated from philosophy and actually 
practiced, would cure all the ills and solve all the problems of society. There 
is more vital faith in much of the skepticism and heresy of our day than ina 
great deal of what we call orthodoxy. 


With much of this, understood as it might be, all spiritually 
minded men must agree; but it becomes finally evident that the 
charitable interpretation would be erroneous, and that Dr. Herron 
is opposed to organized Christianity as such. “Great institutions 
and organizations have nearly always come to plant themselves 
squarely across the march of the divine purposes.”? “The secu- 
larism which denies the sacredness of material things, which regards 
the ownership of property as other than a ministry of the Gospel 
of Christ, is the atheism which the Church has fostered to the disor- 
ganization of society.”* The Church is characterized by “ religious 
self-delusion;”* “the prevailing forms of conservative Christianity 
are a gigantic moral heresy;”> “as an institution the Church is 
not Christian; it misrepresents Jesus Christ;”® it “feeds us with 
unvital respectabilities—the leaven of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees.”’ “What we now understand by a Church differs as much from 
anything authorized or instituted by Jesus as structures of marble 
and granite differ from life..... By becoming the organ of 
Christ’s passion and sacrifice in the world, by losing itself in the 
kingdom of a redeemed and perfected humanity, can the Church 
fulfill its divine calling.”* In its connections, the last passage is 
pronounced for the incorporation of the Church in the State, or 
society, with separate institutional organization. 

Another great quality which a great leader must have is clearness 
and definiteness. Has Dr. Herron this? Ina letter published in 
the first number of The Kingdom from Rev. W. C. Stiles, the 
complaint was made that these qualities had been lacking in Dr. 


1P, G., 21-23. 2 PG., Bi. 5.N. R., 55. ‘NV. R., 114. 
5.N. R., 137. 8N. R., 137. TN. R., 144. 80. 8., 65. 
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Herron’s previous work, and he was urged to “give a few definite 
lines of action.” He replied in the same paper: “I have no method 
to offer, and I trust that God shall keep me strong enough not to 
yield to that temptation which is pressed upon me from every quar- 
ter of offering a modus. I offer only a spirit, an inspiration, a life. 
The fatality of the Church is its unbelief in a living inspiration.” 
The answer may be legitimate ; but even in giving his “spirit,” our 
author is so vague that it is often impossible to determine against 
what evil he is directing his denunciations, or what virtue is de- 
scribed or commended.’ 

Up to the present point we have been considering the husk rather 
than the kernel, the form in which Dr. Herron conveys his thought 
rather than the thought itself. It is now time to turn to the sub- 
stance of his message, and to attempt, in spite of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the defects of style to which we have been hitherto 
attending, to understand and to estimate the value of his great 
underlying ideas. The works before us are concerned with the 
coming society, and are thus in a sense sociological. But this is 
only in their outcome. Their main contents are of a theological 
nature; for it is their purpose to form a Christian society, and they 
dwell upon the Christian elements which must be wrought into any 
worthy and permanent structure. Our author is a clergyman and 
a Doctor of Divinity. He deals most naturally with the theologi- 
cal, in spite of his intense opposition to “theology.” It is, there- 
fore, here that his ideas are to be most carefully scrutinized in search 
of the answer to our question, to the query whether we may find in 
him the leader for which the Church is looking to-day. 

Upon the great fundamental themes of historic Christian theology, 
the Being of God, the Trinity, and the Person of Christ, Dr. Her- 
ron departs widely from anything which has been current among 
his own denominational brethren, the Congregationalists. We 
judge by internal evidence that it was in the year 1891 that he first 
read the writings of Edwin Hatch, the Oxford representative of the 
theology of Ritschl. It is the theory of this school, as elaborately 
drawn out in the historical writings of Adolph Harnack, professor 
in Berlin, that the theology of the Nicene Church, as well as its 
government, was the product of the operation upon it of Greek 
philosophy, by which it was “securalized” and “distorted,” till it 
became utterly different from the simple truth as it was in Jesus, 
Dr. Herron has seized with avidity upon this idea. “The relations 


We marked in the reading, as utterly vague and hence unintelligible, the 
following passages in particular: Z. C., 39,55; P. G., 49, 102, 103; WV. R., 150, 
151; C. S., 85, 86, 90ff. At one time he seems to feel the vagueness himself, 
N. R., 69. 
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of the Father to the Son... . are simpler than theology would 
have us think.”! The Reformation did not liberate the Gospel 
“from the tyranny of Roman legalism, or clear it of the fungus 
of Greek philosophy. Few pulpits have any intelligent conception 
of what Christianity really is; that which the mass of Protestant 
preachers proclaim is not the Gospel.” ? He continues :* 


There has been a reformation ; the work that remains is a restoration of Chris- 
tianity ; an emancipation of the Gospel from baneful bondage to the Greeks, who 
have fettered its freedom and bruised its life through all the centuries of its 
progress ; a deliverance of Christianity from the Romans, who have corrupted 
our very language with their unvital legalism of thought ; whose law, Hegel says, 
makes a definition of humanity impossible. The time has come when the 
Church must be started upon a new career—a career that will give back Chris- 
tianity to Christendom, and restore the faith of the apostles toa waiting and 
expectant world, 


We can be scarcely surprised therefore to find that many expres- 
sions are used of the nature of God and man which are consistent 
only with pantheism, and which in a writer who had less abhor- 
rence of clear thinking would be pantheism. ‘The distinction be- 
tween the divine and human is the anti-Christ of theology. God is 
human, and man is divine. The humanity and divinity of the Son 
of God were essentially the same. He was a revelation of the unity 
of life.”4 “The universe, which is the love of God in expression, 


has neither divisions nor boundaries. There is no nothing ; neither 
beginning nor ending.”*> “If there be any sense in the universe, if 
there be a universe, the nature of man, the nature of nature, and the 
nature of God are one. And, according to Jesus, the one, the all, 
the universe is Christian.”® We may quote one more passage, 
which will exhibit all of Dr. Herron’s faults in their full bloom :7 


Nature is Christian. All its forces are love forces, and its processes sacrificial. 
Its ends are redemptive. Thisdiffers from both the old theological and scientific 
views of nature. The theologian and the materialist, the pietist and the atheist, 
have shut God out of their world. Each has had the same basis of faith in the 
unethical nature of virtue. Each has assumed the antagonism of virtue and 
nature; of the spiritual and physical. St. Augustine, the Gnostic, follows 
Christ’s philosophy of life no more than Mr. Spencer, the materialist. Both 
theology and materialistic science have proceeded from the gnostic or dualistic 
basis of faith. Yet evolution steadily moves towards the recognition of the fact 
that nature is Christian. Evolution is the greatest redemptive thought that has 
come into the purely intellectual life of man. Natural science has all along 
been a revealed word of God, however unconsciously it may accept or unwill- 
ingly acknowledge its true vocation. But evolution has opened the world to 
God from which He had been shut out by both theology and atheism. Through 
whatever doubts and despairs, whatever perils of faith, evolution may lead, it is 
yet surely leading us from the starving and hardening transcendence and omnipo- 


20, .C., 141. *P. G., 14. oF. Gi, 19. ‘WN. R., 48. 
5 .N. R., 159. 6 C. S., 25. 72. 8., 28, 29. 
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tence of the God of the theologian to the immanent vitality and Fatherhood of 
the God of Christ. Whether it knows it or not, evolution is leading the physical, 
theological and social sciences straight to the incarnation and the cross. Re- 
luctant as these sciences may be in following, deny as they may the way they 
take, they are none the less being led to become disciples in the school of Jesus, 
the scientist from whom all our sciences will at last have wisdom to learn. 


The vagueness of this passage is no less distressing than its incon- 
sistencies. How was that cyclone which swept through Ohio the 
other day “redemptive?” St. Augustine, who rejected Manichzism 
for Christianity, was a “Gnostic” and a “dualist!” Though Mr. 
Spencer is a “ materialist,” evolution isa “redemptive thought.” 
And, what, pray, is that ? 

We shall get the most light upon Dr. Herron’s views of the 
Trinity by examining his Christology. This is the Christology of 
mere humanitarianism. Christ is a man in perfect fellowship with 
God. Thus, and thus only, does He reveal God to man. He is 
“a God-possessed man.”' He differs in no essential fact of nature 
from us. “ We accept Christ as God; and God accepts us as infant 
christs.”? “ Jo be truly human is to be divine. Christ is the best 
that God can be and do for man; the completest expression of God’s 
thought, the perfect utterance of God’s love; the Word of God 
made flesh.”* What he means by the last phrase can be seen by 
the unusually long passage upon words and the Word of God in The 
Call of the Cross. It closes thus:* “The Word, or words, of God 
came to be the mediums through whom God made Himself known. 

The Word of God was God’s will going forth and expressing 
itself in creation.’ .... The Word of God was the self-expression 
of God, God speaking His mind, God acting out His will. The Word 
was God as certainly as the sun’s rays are the sun; as truly as your 
words in their last analysis, are you.” ‘To be sure, ])r. Herron falls 
back occasionally into forms of speech which have survived from 
some former orthodox period, as when he says: “ He, the ever- 
living and all-present Christ, is our strength and song. The trans- 
forming power of the indwelling Christ is our purification.”® But 
the new forms of thought recur again. “ Christ is all that God can 
make of man.”* The “ young Galilean carpenter, who was also the 
Son of God, so opened iis life to the good that the whole power of 
God to help men swept into His soul.”*® “ Christ’s perfect divinity 

. was His sinlessly perfected humanity.”® “The Christ is the 
perfect product of nature; the perfect revelation of what nature is. 
. . . . Jesus is nature’s offering to man; nature’s reason for being.” 


1D. C., 63. 2. C., 63. 5Z. C., 18. 

*C. C., 98. 5 Which he has elsewhere denied. °C. C., 80; cf. 49. 
™P. G., 101. 8N. R., 13. °N. R., 49. 

0. §., 30. 
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But Dr. Herron himself would regard his opinions upon these doc- 
trines as of comparatively little importance. His own peculiar 
message to the world begins with the proclamation of a present in- 
spiration. ‘The question [whether the Son of Man shall find faith 
in the Church] cannot be answered by the number of Bibles printed 
and read ; for no faith is vital and conquering that depends mainly 
for its knowledge of God on written records Our Father is 
a God of the living as well as of the dead. He is not dumb nor 
speechless save to unbelief. Inspiration ts quenchless, revelation con- 
tinuous.” Commenting upon the probable services of sociology to 


theology, he says:? 


A Christian sociology will save the doctrine of inspiration by showing that its 
real peril has been in its being dogmatized and defended as a past fact while re- 
jected as a present fact and condition of life. The real problem of inspiration is 
not as to the manner in which holy men of old were inspired, but whether there are 
now holy men willing to be inspired and consumed in the service of truth and justice. 
Inspiration is always the passion for righteousness in human relations, and the 
passion for social righteousness is always inspiration. Inspiration is the final 
and natural moral atmosphere. One thing that Jesus could not and would not 
tolerate, because it was the very spirit of false prophecy, was the condition of 
being uninspired. Inspiration will finally organize the economic justice which 
law has no power to utter ; which custom is impotent to procure. The Patmos 
vision of John is the fulfillment of Christianity in the world, through sacrificial 
processes, in a history whose nations shall be governed through the immediate 
inspiration of God. 


The denial of a special inspiration of the Scriptures could not be 
more explicit. 

The second element in the special teaching of our author is his 
doctrine of sacrifice, which begins in his doctrine of the atone- 
ment. “The assertion of the cross as the eternal principle of all 
divine and human action, not simply the accident of sin, seems to 
me the imperative of the hour. This one thing Ido. I can find 
no other work. Everything I touch resolves itself into the mes- 
sage of the cross. So I accept this message as my intellectual and 
moral portion, rejoicing in the larger and more comprehensive word 
which other voices will speak.” * 

I present this message in a series of longer quotations: 


By the Word becoming flesh, then, I understand John to mean that Christ 
was a complete self-expression of God Christ was not an after-thought of 
God. He was what God had in mind from the first. The creative purpose of 
God was to make man a complete revelation of Himself. Christ was the ideal 
which God started out with ; the ideal which Adam, by self-assertion, failed to 
realize ; the ideal to which God clung through all the weary centuries of man’s 
ingratitude and shame. Though the Word long sought in vain fora perfect 
human habitation, the Father would not suffer human inappreciation and wick- 
edness to repress His love for His offspring But before Christ, the divinest 


1P. G., 96. 20. S., 35. *PG.; vi. 
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and most obedient of men had been but fragments of the Word 
disfellowshiped God ; God did not disfellowship man. Man shut God out from 
his society ; God never withdrew from man Rather than desert man, 
rather than fail or be discouraged in making man a perfect expression of Him- 
self, rather than leave man without His companionship, God took upon Himself 
ali the consequences of human sin ; He made the guilt of man His own suffering ; 
He entered into fellowship with man’s deepest woes, and made man’s wrecked 
and prostitute life His own shame Though man pierced the Father’s 
heart, and trampled upon His outpoured life, and reviled His holiest words, and 
crucified His ideal, God yet unveiled to man His inmost being. Though sin 
had long delayed the divine consummation, and made it necessary for God to 
reveal Himself in the agony of Gethsemane and the sorrow of Calvary, God 
made a complete revelation of Himself in the face of human mockery.! 

Christ, in His loving life and sacrificial death, revealed the forgiveness and 
mercy, the gracious power of the Father’s love. After the cross, men could 
have no excuse for doubting the love of God ; after the ascension of Christ and 
His return in the Spirit there was no excuse for abiding in unrighteousness. God 
was no Jupiter or Cesar. He made no exactions concerning the past. His love 
needed no bribing. His vengeance was satisfied with man’s repentance. It was 
the prodigal who had gone away from the Father, not the Father away from the 
prodigal. The blood of Calvary was the witness and pledge of God’s unchang- 
ing friendship for man. Then Christ revealed to men how they might be the 
children of their Father, sons of God, by being like Him. This is the meaning 
of the Sermon on the Mount. God is good ; God is forgiving to the uttermost ; 
God loves those who hate Him, blesses those who curse, bestows His favors on 
the false and unjust, suffers in behalf of those whose sins are an abomination 
in His eyes. Therefore, be like God, and you will be His children 
Foliow me ; then you will walk in the light in which I walk ; you will have the 
cross to bear I bear, and My mission of redemption through sacrifice will be 
yours.” 


These passages present, I think, the main points of his theory of 
the atonement. Love involves self-sacrifice in its very nature. 
Christ sacrificed Himself and thus showed what love was. It is 
the great refrain of Dr. Herron’s preaching that His people must 
also sacrifice themselves. “If God does not ask of us what He 
asked of Christ, and we are not under the same moral obligation 
Christ was, then the crucifixion was an awful drama whose moral 
from men is hidden.” * The sacrifice is often called “eternal,” ‘ in 
spite of the ringing echo of the apostle’s phrase in Hebrews, “ once 
for all.” How completely we enter, according to Dr. Herron, into 
Christ’s work, and how entirely the same in character our work 
and His is, is evident in such a passage as this:° 


God is still being crucified in the souls of His saints who are chosen, from 
among the many who are called, to share with Him the blessedness of His 
sufferings for the redemption of the race. We are bought anew with a price every 
tick of the clock Christ was made sin for humanity. Paul was made sin 
for Europe. Livingston was made sin for Africa There has been no vital 
faith in Christ, no obedience towards God, that has not involved the sacrifice of 


1¢C. @., 100-103. 2P. G., 15-17. 25. C., 2. *N. R., 170; ef. 135. 
5L. @., 64; cf. NW. R., 148, and C. S., throughout. 
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self in the service of man. Without vicarious sacrifice, without substitution, 
there has been no friendship, no love, no moral helpfulness, no saving of souls. 


Expiation is thus defined : ' 


He who swallows up in his own heart the pain and bitterness of human 
ingratitude, of wrongs that have been done him, and burns up the remembrance 
of wrongs in the sufferings of his heart, does what God is doing for the race,— 
he expiates the sin of the world. 


In intimate connection with these ideas, forgiveness is thus ex- 
plained : ” 


Forgiveness is not passive, not sentimental ; nor is ita bargain between God 
and man ;-nor yet is it definable in the terms of the court room. But one who 
forgives is always one who expiates the sin he forgives. Forgiveness is, after 
facing the enormity of another’s sin, voluntarily taking that sin upon one’s self, 
that the guilty one may be delivered from its power When the sin of the world 
is so real to us that it makes life a divine agony, . . . . then we become expia- 
tors, sin-bearers, atoners, propitiators. Nothing less than the whole life at work 
delivering from sin is forgiveness. 


It would be pleasanter, now, to turn to some portions of Dr. 
Herron’s books, particularly his Call of the Cross, and exhibit his 
treatment of conversion and consecration to the service of God, 
where a great many things might be found which, barring here and 
there a matter of taste, would be worthy of our highest commenda- 
tion. He has often spoken words in these connections which ought 


to be pondered upon, and which may well bring feelings of shame 
to the careless hearts of us all. But the limits of our space forbid ; 
and our object is, after all, chiefly critical, since we are asking the 
question whether Dr. Herron gives signs of being the man for whom 
the churches are now searching. Nothing can be plainer than what 
is evident upon the first glance, that Dr. Herron’s ideas of Christ and 
His work are fundamentally different, yes, in polar antagonism, to 
those which have obtained in the Christian Church from the begin- 
ning to the present. That there is an essential distinction between 
the human and divine; that Christ was truly God, and thus entirely 
unique in His nature; that He did a work by His death which man 
could not do for himself, and in which man can be no imitator of 
Him, except in a merely figurative sense; that this work made the 
forgiveness of sin in some way possible as it was not before; and that 
forgiveness of sins is the remission for Christ’s sake of their deserved 
penalty: these are the commonplaces of Christian theology. Now, 
it is true, as Dr. Herron says, that the “ theological seminaries do not 
teach Christianity,” if he has succeeded in defining what Christianity 


IN. R., 134. 

2¢. S., 149, 150. A little below he says (p. 152): ‘‘It is the State’s business 
to forgive sins as truly as it is the business of God !’’ 

3See particularly, C. C., 38, 51, 52-55 
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is. He recognizes as clearly asan opponent of his can, that between 
the system which we have just followed in his own words, and that 
of the “seminaries” and the Church, there is an irreconcilable dif- 
ference. It would have been more modest for him to have given 
some other name to his system. It is not probable that eighteen 
centuries have so completely misunderstood the Bible; or, if they 
have, the Bible can be worth very little. Dr. Herron’s methods of 
exegesis are all arbitrary,' all resting upon “insight,” and having 
nothing in common with that sober study which has patiently settled 
the meaning of word after word, and passage after passage. While 
he arrives at so varying results, and ones which seem to commend 
themselves so little to the sober sense of common Christians, he will 
not be esteemed, in the theological sphere, at least, a sound thinker 
or a safe leader.” Our quest here, therefore, ends in disappointment. 

We turn for our last resort to what Dr. Herron has said in the 
new field of sociology, to test once more the soundness of his views 
and balance of his mind. Very elementary views of Christianity 
may be sufficient to afford basis for sound thinking in this sphere, 
and even important errors might be held without rendering the 
merely scientific thinking of a leader in economics radically vicious. 
But we soon perceive that with Dr. Herron “ Christianity,” that is, 
his own peculiar theology, and sociology are one. We read:* 


There are no social problems in fact. They exist only in the imagination of 
unbelief. Every problem of your life and mine, every problem of government 
and finance, every problem of capital and labor, will find quick and simple solu- 
tion when men who call Christ their Lord are willing to obey His commands. 
There is not a single question, individual or universal, that cannot find its final 
and philosophic answer through belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
King of men. We have but one thing to do to right the wrongs of the world, 
and that is to submit ourselves, in every sphere of life, to the authority of Christ, 
and exalt Him as the King whose right it is to reign in every domain of human 
activity. By enslavement to Christ is the race to be made free. He is the right- 
eousness for which the world sorrows and waits. 


In applying the solution afforded by Christianity of the social prob- 


1A few of the cases of bad exegesis of the Scriptures which might be quoted 
are found at V. R., 51, 89, 133, 146, 149; C. S., 29, 128. 

* Beside the contradictions of his frequent paradoxes we note the following 
contradictions in thought. In NV. R., 18, capital is to be brought into subjection 
‘to law,” though in P. G., 46, law as an instrument is depreciated. WV. R., 29, he 
wants a ‘system’ of distribution, though generally against all systems. 
N. R., 36, the new order must be established by wealth, voluntarily, from 
above, though generally it will be established by revolution from below. NV. R., 
117, middle, ‘‘In him, and not in individual freedom,’’ is no proper antithesis, 
because we are ‘‘in him’”’ by the exercise of ‘‘freedom.’’ The whole passage, 
C. S., 136, 187, on right and freedom hopelessly confuses what freedom is. 
Many other cases might be cited. 

3P. G., 102. 
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lems, Dr. Herron is guided by the Sermon on the Mount. This 
discourse he views as “ eternal legislation,” ! as “ the science of soci- 
ety, a treatise upon political economy, a system of justice.”* Christ 
“gave the Sermon on the Mount as the constitution of a divine 
society, a new civilization, which he called the kingdom of God.’ * 
In his last work he sharpens all these expressions to their greatest 
potency. It is “a political document, given on a political occasion, 
as truly as the Great Charter or the Declaration of Independence.” ‘ 

We need not, therefore, after the review which his theological 
views have already received, dwell upon the staple of his teachings 
in the sphere of sociology. The only new light to be got as to his 
qualifications as a leader will be gained by an inspection of those 
definitions and statements upon purely economic themes which we 
may find scattered up and down in his books. They are few in 
number, but not without instruction. As for anything formal, we 
cannot, of course, expect that. Dr. Herron, with his instinctive 
repugnance to clear thinking of any sort, sets himself in antagonism 
to all political economy. Indeed, he seems to view it as only a lit- 
tle less objectionable than “theology.” It is not yet a “science; ”*® 
“what we have been accustomed to call economic laws is the law- 
lessness of society ;”° and “the observance of existing phenomena 
apart from moral facts and forces, a reverence for statistics and an 


aversion for principles, has been the fatuity of all attempts to cre- 
ate a science of sociology.”’ The newer economists he has more 
patience with, and in fact often quotes approvingly from them. 

We fail to find anything precise, clear and helpful in these scat- 
tered definitions to which reference has just been made. In the 
chapter upon property, besides the definitions already quoted, we 
find: “Property is spiritual in its nature ;”* “ property is democ- 


9 


racy.”*® There is no light there. “Competition,” we are informed, 
“jis not law, but anarchy.” !° Competition is indiscriminately con- 
demned, as if it were all of the “cut-throat ” order— a weapon 
from which no economic theorists have ever been able to wash the 
blood of human suffering.”"' Of the “ wages system” he says that 
“ modern economists are right in the agreement that under this sys- 
tem economic justice is impossible of realization ;” ” but he does not 
limit his statement, which is untrue in the broad sweep given to it, 
by any definition of the sort of system had in mind. On “work” 
and “labor” he has many valuable religious suggestions, but noth- 


10. C., 56. 2 N. R., 30. oN. iy ts 
*@. S., 51. 50. 8., 125. 6N. R., 94. 
70. S., 18; cf. V. R., 16, 31; C. S., 99, 100, 105, 108. 
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ing intellectually illuminating, and much that is false, as, for exam- 
ple, the statement that “ any wealth that is not the creation of labor 
is fictitious.”' He sets out to instruct the economists that labor is 
a “larger factor”? in the creation of wealth than they have taken 
into the account; but he adds not a suggestion as to what he 
means except what is utterly trite and known to every economic 
thinker. 

Thus our quest ends and ends in disappointment. There is no 
promise in Dr. Herron of that leader which the times call for. 
Some things he has clearly seen and stated with great power; but 
beyond a very small range he has no fertile ideas to suggest. The 
limitation of his horizon, and the smallness of his real contribution 
to our thought, become painfully impressive as we turn away from 
his books and ask, what, after all, he has done? With the single 
idea of the duty of self-sacrificing love to our fellowmen, his help- 
ful message is closed. If he could abandon the notion that he is a 
prophet, and could sit down to close and severe study and thought ; 
if he could read the Bible, not as a general stimulus to original in- 
spirations of his own, but in the humble effort to gain an exact and 
correct idea of what the actual thoughts of its writers were: he 
might, with the great power of forcible utterance which he possesses, 
do much good. But he would then be compelled to remodel his the- 
ology, possibly to go to one of those despised “seminaries ;” and to 
chasten his style by pruning it of many extravagancies which dis- 
tort its message and do violence to the truth. 


OAKLAND, CAL. FRANK HuGH Foster. 
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THE RELATION OF THE MESSIANIC 
TEACHING OF ISAIAH TO CON- 
TEMPORARY EVENTS. 


ISTORICAL exegesis is at once a most important and a most 
difficult study. Its present importance is increased by the 
fact that the critical problems of the Old Testament literature arise 
from the relation of the literature to the history. The reconstruc- 
tion of the literature is dependent on a reconstructed history, and 
the two must stand or fall together. Its difficulty lies in the nature 
of the case. Even an approximately complete induction of facts is 
almost impossible of attainment, and the deficiency is too often 
made good by pureconjecture. Fancy replaces fact and possibilities 
parade as certainties. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: to study the manner in 
which the Messianic ideal is used’ in the prophet’s preaching to his 
own day, and to study the influence of the conditions of the time on 
the form and substance of such prophecy. It is assumed that the 
prophetic use of the future is analogous to historical illustration rather 
than to historical narrative, that prophecy is primarily preaching and 
secondarily prediction. The predictive element raises the prophets 
far above other preachers, but is itself conditioned by the conscious 
purpose of the prophets as quickeners of the public conscience, re- 
bukers of national sin or comforters of the faithful. It follows that 
every part of prophecy is related to the circumstances of its delivery, 
and may best be interpreted in the light of those circumstances. 
This rule is of varying application: it is vital in some cases, e. 7., 
Isa. vii; and of very secondary importance in others, e. y., Isa. lv. 
Again the true interpretation for the prophets’ own day may be a 
very partial interpretation for our day. The spirit of prophecy is 
the Spirit of Christ—not the spirit of the age—and “not unto 
themselves, but unto us did they minister these things” (1 Pet. 
i, 12). 

Assyriology has thrown a flood of light on the times of Isaiah, 
and has made a reconstruction of its chronology necessary.* By a 

* For a careful study of the chronology of this period, see the article by Prof. 


Davis, PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, Vol. i, 100ff. Also Driver, 
Life and Times of Isaiah, p. 12ff. 
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comparison of Biblical and Assyrian data the period of Isaiah’s 
activity is fixed from about 740 B.C. to the end of that century. 
From the latter source we learn that Sennacherib’s invasion took 
place in 701 B.C., while Uzziah was living in 742-740, and the 
Syro-Ephraimitic war occurred in 734, From the former we learn 
that Isaiah prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah (Isa. i. 1), and that his great vision, which was cer- 
tainly not long after he began to prophesy, was in the death year 
of the first-named king (Isa. vi. 1). The period covers part of the 
joint reign of Uzziah and Jotham (though the former was a leper 
withdrawn from public life), the whole of the reign of Ahaz (734- 
727), and also of Hezekiah (727-699). Both Uzziah and Jotham 
were wise and energetic rulers who had raised Judah again to the 
leadership of the Palestinian States, and had revived the commerce 
of Solomon. Jotham, the real king, seems to have associated with 
him his son Ahaz, who was weak and degenerate. 

Isaiah began to preach in this time of luxury and careless 
security, and its characteristics are vividly reflected in the two dis- 
courses that belong to this period (ii-iv, v). A wealthy society, 
fond of foreign fashions, extravagant in dress, maintaining the mag- 
nificence of religious ritual, but rotten from head to foot, is depicted, 
and rebuked in burning words for avarice, drunkenness, and espe- 
cially the oppression of the poor by the rich. The prophet’s warn- 
ings were swift of fulfillment, and before Jotham’s death the offensive 
league of Samaria and Damascus against Jerusalem was formed and 
the armies of the allies appeared. If we are correct in believing 
that the death of Uzziah and that of Jotham came within a few 
months of each other, Isaiah’s great vision (chap. vi) closed this 
period and came to the prophet to strengthen him at a most critical 
time in his history, on the eve of a great national judgment—a Day 
of Jehovah. The great arraignment in the first chapter may well 
be the prophet’s message at this time to the people of Judah, when 
foreign armies were wasting the land.* 

Jotham’s death left the ship of State in most troublous seas, with a 
vacillating, faithless king at the helm, who bartered away for tem- 
porary security the liberties of the nation. When the allied forces 


* The date of Uzziah’s death is of peculiar interest because it gives the date of 
Isaiah’s great vision. The synchronism of Jotham’s accession = second year of 
Pekah (2 Kgs. xv. 32), unless it be given up, requires a date as late as 735; 
for in 738 Tiglath Pileser collected tribute of Menahem, whose reign was separated 
from that of Pekah only by the short reign of Pekahiah. The probability is 
increased when it is remembered that Isaiah’s ministry during Jotham’s life was 
very different from what followed, and the accession of Ahaz was the turning 
point in his life. There is a marked progress in the nearness of judgment in the 
four sections, ii-iv, v, vi, i. 
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of Ephraim and Damascus threatened Judah, Ahaz in his terror 
turned to Assyria for aid, and found a ready response in the ambitious 
designs of Tiglath Pileser, anxious to increase his empire westward. 
For three years (734-732) the Assyrian armies were in Syria and 
Palestine. They attacked the Northern kingdom and Philistia ; 
deported captives from Naphtali, Reuben, Gad and Manasseh ; cap- 
tured Damascus; and counted Ahaz of Jerusalem among the vassal 
princes. Rezin and Pekah were dethroned and Hoshea reigned in 
Samaria. To Ahaz’s disbelief we owe the magnificent burst of faith, 
which confronted the miserable king who deserted God’s cause with 
that glorious Immanuel who should one day rule for Jehovah. 
Chap. vii relates the interview of king and prophet; viii. 5-x. 4 
are the prophet’s warning to the people, delivering to them the bur- 
den of hardening laid upon him in the vision; and chap. xvii is an 
oracle looking from doomed Damascus far into the future. 

The last period of Isaiah’s ministry includes the reigns of three 
Assyrian kings contemporaneous with Hezekiah in Judah. Shalman- 
eser IV and Hezekiah began their reigns in the same year, 727, 
and soon after (c. 725) a vigorous ruler, Sabako or So, made Egypt 
an important factor in the political problem. Far to the eastward 
Babylon, with ‘the irrepressible Merodach Baladan as her leader, 
was an unwilling vassal ready to revolt at every opportunity. The 
prophet’s work changed and broadened. First he was a moral 
reformer, unflinchingly rebuking national sins; then he opposed 
with all his might a foreign alliance prompted by disbelief in 
Jehovah; and now for a whole generation he maintained a policy of 
quiet faith and trustful waiting, against the feverish schemes of the 
politicians. It required a watchful eye and keen vision; for every 
State from the Nile to the Persian Gulf was involved in the struggle. 
His own words were ‘speedily fulfilled, ‘‘ The uproar of many peo- 
ples, which roar like the roaring of the seas; and the rushing of 
nations, that rush like the rushing of mighty waters!” (chap. xvii. 
12). The same policy that had dictated the purchase of Assyrian 
aid, now looked to Egypt to save the State from the Assyrian yoke 
and endeavored to make a league of all the Palestinian States with 
Egypt as their supporter. Such a league, from which Judah stood 
aloof, was formed in about 725, and resulted in the capture of 
Samaria (722), the Egyptian defeat in the battle of Raphia, and the 
fall of Hamath (720). 

The only discourse of Isaiah’s that can certainly be connected 
with these events is chap. xxviii, addressed to the drunkards of 
Ephraim and the scornful rulers of Jerusalem. It is significant that 
this discourse sounds the keynote of Isaiah’s Messianic teaching in 
this period, with the practical deduction from it (xxviii. 16). The 

37 
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keynote is the certainty of Jehovah’s promise, and the true response 
to it is patient security of heart. The danger and temptation were 
only intensified, as Samaria was entirely subjugated and foreigners 
were colonized in her land. This colonization was not improbably 
accompanied with operations against Judah,* and certainly in 711 
Sargon defeated a coalition in the taking of Ashdod. To pre- 
vent Judah’s joining this league, the prophet went about Jerusalem 
in scant clothing and barefooted for three years (chap. xx), but with 
doubtful success. It is probable that in one of these years Sargon, or at 
least his army, attacked Jerusalem, and with this attack Isaiah’s full- 
est description of the Messianic kingship is best connected (x. 5—xii). 

Sargon’s death in 705 was the signal for a general revolt east 
and west, in Babylon and on the Mediterranean coast. First re- 
ducing Babylon, Sennacherib took in hand the western rebels, and, 
after an indecisive victory at Altakt, in Philistia, he attempted to 
take Jerusalem. That siege is graphically described in Scripture 
history and vividly reflected in the prophetic oracles. Sennach- 
erib's boast that he “shut up Hezekiah like a bird in a cage” + is 
no empty one; but equally true is Isaiah’s scornful metaphor, 
“turned back like a wild beast in the way he came and led by a 
ring in his nose” (xxxviii. 29). The discourses in chaps, xxix— 
xxxili all belong to this time, and show us the prophet strug- 
gling against the strong tide that carried with it even the king. 
The certain and gracious destiny of Zion is contrasted first with the 
doom of Egypt and then of Assyria. The siege of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib is the last great event with which Isaiah’s history is 
associated, though one other incident must be mentioned. That is 
the embassy of Merodach Baladan, which, though previous to Sen- 
nacherib’s siege, closes the first part of the Book of Isaiah. It 
introduces the last great enemy of the kingdom, and Judah’s final 
captor, Babylon.t 

*See the reasons given by Dr. Davis (PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW, i, p. 100), for this view. +Schrader, Cuneiform Insc., p. 293. 

t The arrangement of the discourses of Hezekiah’s reign is a matter of consid- 
erable perplexity. Leaving out the eschatological discourses (xxiv-xxvii, 
xxxiv) and the triumphal ode (xxxv), which have no definite connection witha 
particular date, there remain the discourse in x. 5-xii, the Book of Burdens 
(xiii-xxiii) and the discourses against the false political advisers (xxviii-xxxiii). 
The first of these is assigned either to the time of Sennacherib’s invasion (Del- 
itzsch and Driver), or to an earlier invasion (actual or threatened), variously 
dated in the ‘‘ fourteenth year’’ of Hezekiah (Davis), in 721-720 (G. A. Smith), 
or in711 (Cheyne). Dillmann suggests askillful summary of Isaiah’s discourses 
between 722 and 716 or 711. Its place in the book, for nothing before it need be 
assigned to a later date than 734, the list of conquests, though this goes back into 
the reign of Tiglath Pileser, and the route indicated in x. 28-82, all favor Sar- 


gon’stime. The oraclesagainst foreign nations are not important to our purpose. 
The only one rich in Messianic teaching is xix, usually dated about 720. As to 
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The comparison of the Messianic teaching with the history shows 
a close connection between them, resulting in adaptation in the 
form of the former and progress in its content. In the early chap- 
ters, of Jotham’s time, the prophet aimed at reformation, and hence 
presented the ideal holiness of the city and the people. Next, in 
Ahaz’s time, the Messianic king was foremost in the prophet’s mind. 
Finally, in Hezekiah’s reign, the Messianic salvation is presented 
in a double aspect, as swre and hence the sheet anchor for the ship 
of State, as abundant and hence a source of comfort to the 
individual believer. The Messianic teaching may thus be consid- 
ered in relation to the three great functions of the prophet, as a 
preacher of righteousness, as a counselor of State and as a comforter 
of the faithful. It is impossible to draw a hard and fast line, for 
the different functions combine; but nevertheless one or another 
is always uppermost and so affects the prophecy. 

First, then, what use did Isaiah as a preacher of righteousness 
make of the Messianic ideal? The book begins with a solemn 
charge of sin against the people: “Ah, sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children that deal corruptly : 
they have forsaken Jehovah, they have despised the Holy One of 
Israel, they are estranged and go backward” (i. 4). This general 
charge is enforced by specifications of guilt against the ruling 
classes, with exhortation to repent and solemn warning of certain 
judgment. The addresses that aim at the moral reformation of the 
people are those of Jotham’s reign; and in them the city, that is, 
the organized civil community or the State, and the people as ex- 
isting, are contrasted with the city and the people in the Messianic 
age. Now the house of Jacob is filled with customs and supersti- 
tions learned of the heathen (ii. 6ff.); but at the end of the age 
“from Zion shall go’forth the Law and the Word of Jehovah from 
Jerusalem teaching peace to all the nations (ii. 3f.) The actual Jeru- 
salem is full of the luxuries and vices of a heathen civilization 
(ii. 6-8, iii, 16-23), rich and avaricious (iii. 14f., v: 8-10, 23), 
trusting in material resources (iii. 1-3), confusing moral distinctions 
in the interest of sordid schemes (v. 18-21), and governed by in- 
competent and unjust officials (i. 21ff,, iii. 12ff). The ideal Jerusa- 
lem is described as holy (iv. 3), purged by a spirit of judgment 
(iv. 4), the city of righteousness governed by judges like those in 
the golden age of David and Solomon (i. 26) and protected from 
every defilement by a canopy of cloud and fire (iv. 5). Now, the 
the last chapters (xxvii-xxxiii), if chap. xxviii dates them all, we must refer 
tbem with Dillmann to the early years of Hezekiah. It may be better with 
Driver and G. A. Smith to separate chap. xxviii, and to refer the rest to the years 
preceding Sennacherib’s invasion. Cf. xxix. 1 and xxxii. 10. 
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daughters of Zion are clad in extravagant finery, loaded with jewels 
and ornaments, all of which must soon be cast aside, as Jehovah’s 
judgments come upon Israel; but in that day the Lord will wash 
away the filth of the daughters of Zion (iii. 16-24, iv. 4), In 
place of the artificial and fading beauty now so fashionable, then 
will Jehovah give the perfect but natural beauty of rich spiritual 
blessings.* A very striking and beautiful instance of this law of 
contrast is found in the Woe against Ephraim. The proud crowns, 
the garlands of flowers, worn by the debauchers of Samaria in their 
drunken revels, shall be trodden under foot, giving only a momen- 
tary pleasure like the first ripe fig; but Jehovah of Hosts shall be 
the glorious crown and beauteous diadem worn by the righteous 
remnant (xxviii. 1-6), When on the highway of the fuller’s field, 
prophet stood face to face with king, the sight of the faithless, fear- 
ful heir of David’s throne brought before Isaiah’s mind Him who 
should fulfill the covenant made with David. Ahaz and Immanuel 
stand in sharp contrast. The former of royal birth and luxurious 
raising, the latter the son of a nameless maiden and nurtured on the 
plain food of a poor people—curds and honey (vii. 15). Ahaz, weak 
and vacillating, shall bring down upon his nation in judgment darker 
days than any since the great disruption (vii. 17). Immanuel is 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace, and shall establish the kingdom with judgment 
and righteousness from henceforth and forever (ix. 6). The strong- 
est rebuke of the actual was the portrayal of the ideal king. 

There is a real fitness in the title chosen by Mr. Matthew Arnold 
for his little book, Jsaiah of Jerusalem. As Ewald remarks of the 
prophet: “ We see him constantly located at the centre of the king- 
dom of Judah, in Jerusalem itself, in close relations, too, with the 
royal house, and entrusted with the most important public affairs.”+ 
The same writer points out that Jerusalem was only the point of 
outlook whence Isaiah viewed the whole world related in any way 
to Jerusalem. That world cannot better be summed up than in the 
words of a recent writer: “Assyria to the north, powerful and on 
the offensive, but hampered by Babylon; Egypt on the south, weak- 
ened and in reserve; all the cities and States between turning their 
faces desperately northwards, but each with an ear bent back for 
the promises of the laggard southern power, and occasionally sup- 


*This interpretation of the phase M17 My is in better harmony with the 
context than either of the others usually adopted : (1) as a direct reference to 
the Messiah, or (2) as referring merely to fertility of soil. It need not, indeed, 
be limited to spiritual blessings, but naturally includes all that springs from 
Jehovah’s gracious power. Cf. Gen. xix. 25 (Hebrew); Ps. Ixv. 11, Ixxxv. 11; 
Isa. xlv. 8, Ixi. 11; Hos. x. 12. 

+ Prophets of the Old Testament, Translation, Vol. ii, p. 2. 
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ported by its subsidies.” * To guide successfully the destinies of the 
little Judean State was a most difficult task, and the faith of her 
Statesmen was sorely tried. There was the double temptation to 
distrust Jehovah and to trust in a foreign alliance, the danger of a 
diversion of faith from its true reliance to a false stay. The com- 
bating of this danger was the great work of Isaiah’s public ministry. 
The fundamental dogma of his political creed was faith, faith in 
Jehovah of Hosts. “If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be 
established ” (vii. 9), is its negative statement. Its positive state- 
ment is, “In returning and rest shall ye be saved ; in quietness and 
in confidence is your strength” (xxx. 15). National salvation only 
by patient faith in Jehovah is the burden of his court preaching. 
The first crisis came when Rezin and Pekah invaded Judah, and 
the prophet’s effort was to avert the evil of a foreign alliance, bring- 
ing in its train both spiritual and political peril. The specific 
opportunity for the prophet’s intervention came when Jehovah sent 
him to meet the king in the highway of the fuller’s field. Who- 
ever may have written the other historical chapters in the book, this 
seventh chapter at least is thoroughly Isaianic in its vivid abrupt- 
ness. Whether the king most despised or feared the prophet whose 
fiery words had spared none of his sins we do not know; and there 
was no conciliation in Isaiah’s words now. The ministry of harden- 
ing had begun, and he taunted the king with being terrified by “two 
stumps of smoking firebrands,” smouldering stubs soon to be extin- 
guished. The real cause of disquiet was unbelief, laid bare in the 
oracular maxim, “If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be es- 
tablished.” Then follows the test of faith, by offering a visible 
pledge of Jehovah’s protection: “ Ask thee a sign from Jehovah 
thy God, deep unto sheol or high unto the height.” The specious 
hypocrisy of the king’s answer only fires the prophet’s faith, and 
in righteous scorn he bursts forth: “ Hear ye, O House of David, is 
it too slight a thing for you to weary men, that ye will weary my 
God also? Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign: be- 
hold the maiden is with child and beareth a son and calleth his 
name Immanuel. Curds and honey will he eat when he knows to 
reject the evil and to choose the good.” Ahaz was judged and self- 
condemned by the Messianic promise, which was to believers then a 
“sign,” that is, a test and a pledge for present confidence. It was 
no strange and unheard-of test Isaiah offered. Micah offers the same 
sure future in similar form (v. 1-8), and God’s prophet now had the 
right to assume that David’s heir cherished David’s promise. The 
Messiah flashed before the prophet and was presented to Ahaz as 
the supreme and final test of faith. To imagine that this “ sign” 


*G. A. Smith, Book of Isaiah, Vol. i, p. 95. 
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must be of immediate occurrence in order to be applicable to Ahaz 
is to deprive Messianic prophecy of its great glory. The faith of 
Isaiah did not eagerly, anxiously demand an immediate deliverance ; 
it was based on Jehovah’s promise and awaited Jehovah's own time. 
Christian faith is always built upon the future as well as the past. 
Hope is the anchor of the soul and yet in its very essence dwells on 
the future. The future, certain because it is guaranteed by Jeho- 
vah’s promise, is the symbol of security in the present, contingent 
as it is on human action. This future as predicted by the prophet 
is a sign of judgment too, for the Child will be born in poverty 
and lowliness. The emphasis is neither on the time nor the man- 
ner of the birth, but upon the certainty of God’s purpose therein ex- 
emplified, a purpose involving both punishment and deliverance.* 

In the next discourse (viii. 5,-x. 4) the popular unbelief “ refusing 
the waters of Shiloah that go softly” (viii. 6) is rebuked, and the 
sure and glorious reign of Immanuel is glowingly painted. 

Ahaz sought aid in an Assyrian alliance, and Hezekiah in turn 
was tempted to trust to Egypt for help to free him from the yoke 
brought upon Judah by the unbelief of Ahaz. Throughout Heze- 
kiah’s reign there was an Egyptian party in his court, who were 
strong enough to carry the king with them against Isaiah’s advice 
at least twice.t This party of scornful men, rulers of the people, are 


‘ confronted by the prophet, just as Ahaz was, with the sure promise 
of Jehovah. In Isaiah’s preaching on the question of an Egyptian 
alliance, the sure destiny of Zion is contrasted with the fate of 
heathen nations, and the covenant of Jehovah with the lying cove- 
nants of a faithless policy. The Egyptian alliance is a covenant 
with death and sheol; the covenant of the Lord Jehovah is a founda- 


*The difficulties that have been so much discussed in connection with this 
passage (vii. 14ff.) arise from several things. One is the attempt to make it 
primarily a prediction of a miraculous conception: That is only incidentally 
implied, though properly enough quoted by Matthew. Another is a wrong idea 
of what is meant by a sign (ny~). Exodus iii. 12 furnishes an example of a 
“‘sign’’ taken from the future. The point here is that faith in God’s presence 
in the future (God with us, 5x13") involves faith in God’s help now. A third 
cause of difficulty is the failure to recognize the time relation of prophecy. There 
is no evidence that Isaiah knew when the Advent would take place. The per- 
spective of prophecy, exhausting history, as it were, of time intervals, here 
brings together the Assyrian desolation and Immanuel sharing the distress of 
the people. Micah iii exhibits a similar perspective. The description of the 
Child (ix. 5) shows that Immanuel is the Messiah, and most commentators ac- 
cept it: Delitzsch, Cheyne, Briggs, Driver, G. A. Smith, Orelli, Dillmann, ete. 
Schultz (A. 7. Theologie, fourth ed., p. T76ff.), Riehm (Mess. Prophecy, p. 149), 
Kuenen (Prophets, p. 474), W. Robertson Smith (Prophets of Israel, p. 272), 
Duhm (T'heologie der Propheten, p. 163) deny all Messianic reference. 

+Isa. xxviii. 14f., xxix. 15, xxx. 1ff., xxxi. 1. The two occasions are the inva- 
sion of Sargon (711) and of Sennacherib (702). 
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tion stone in Zion, “a tried stone, a precious cornerstone of sure 
foundation.”* These politicians, like Ahaz, strove to hide their 
counsel and Isaiah confronts them with the sure promise which his 
faith sees as if near to fulfillment, “Is it not yet a very little time 
and Lebanon shall be a fruitful field, and the fruitful field as a forest ?” 
(xxix. 15ff.). The thirtieth and thirty-first chapters give a two- 
fold answer to the unbelieving children who go to Egypt for help. 
First it is utterly futile. Their trust shall be confusion, ashame and 
a reproach (xxx. 4f.). Egypt’s name is Arrogance-Indolence 
(xxx. 7), and Israel trusting in her is a bulging wall ready to fall 
(xxx. 13). The Messianic picture is again presented, a land fertile, 
well watered, and the people serving God in truth (xxx. 19-26). 
Jehovah’s jealous care is likened to that of the lion growling over 
his prey, and his anxious solicitude to that of hovering birds 
(xxxi. 4f.); thus emphasizing in every way the certainty of God’s pur- 
pose. In the Book of Burdens (xiii-xxvii) and the Apocalyptic 
vision of judgment (xxiv—xxvii) Zion stands secure amid the wreck 
of empires and the desolation of the earth. The utter desolation of 
Babylon is only a preparation for Jehovah’s compassion to His peo- 
ple (xiv. 1f). Philistia shall melt away, but Zion founded by 
Jehovah remains a secure refuge (xiv. 32). Again in Zion, ruled in 
mercy and swift justice by a successor of David, shall the outcasts 
of Moab take shelter (xv. 4f.). Judah shall be first a terror to 
Egypt, then one of a triple alliance between herself and her old 
enemies, Egypt and Assyria (xix. 17, 23-25). What grander exam- 
ple of faith could there be than Isaiah fearlessly predicting the safety 
of the little State and her glorious future, while the whole world, east 
and west, was surging in great waves of war over rock-bound Jerusa- 
lem. The guarantee of this faith is the Messianic promise, which is 
the basis of the prophet’s arguments and appeals. The striking les- 
son is that Isaiah applies his highest ideals to the most practical pur- 
poses. The question before him is one of practical statesmanship,— 
forming or not forming a foreign alliance; but his theology deter- 
mined and idealized his political counsels. With his choicest and 
most spiritual weapons he fought the spirit of political unbelief. 
Isaiah spoke not only to sinners, but also to saints, and to the 
Church as well as the State. Sinners needed to be awakened, 
saints to be strengthened. The same faith that served to steady the 
policy of the government was required to comfort the faint-hearted. 


* xxviii. 16. The denunciation of false covenants shows that the stone is the 
true object of faith, which in Isaiah is Jehovah's purpose. To regard the stone 
as Jehovah or Zion is to introduce an unnecessary incongruity of figure, for 
Jehovah lays it in Zion. It is, as Dillmann says, ‘‘God’s work of salvation 
already begun,’’ or ‘‘ the divine election of Zion’’ (Orelli, Mess. Proph., p, 287). 
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“In Isaiah’s day undoubtedly the most urgent problem was the con- 
tinuance of the Church upon earth.”* That Church was necessary 
for the fulfillment of God’s purpose, as was no other earthly institu- 
tion. When the mass seemed to apostatize Isaiah was ready to 
gather his children and his disciples, and patiently wait the coming 
of Jehovah (viii. 16f.). Already near the beginning of his ministry 
he had those whom he instructed in divine truth. For such as 
these he had a ministry of comfort: and what was his Gospel? Not 
the prospect of life eternal with God in Jesus Christ; much less the 
hope of personal immunity from peril. The source of comfort is the 
Messianic promise, and yet that age was always future and always 
in the period beyond the next one. First judgment, then mercy. 
The king of Assyria shall come as a great river, overflowing its 
banks and covering over the whole of Immanuel’s land (viii. 7f.). 
After a night of gloom is promised the great light. The comfort 
offered is first that Jehovah reigns and is present in every act of his- 
tory. Judgment is no play of brute forces, not a tornado sweeping 
through the forest; but an axe wielded by the Almighty. “Ho 
Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, the staff in whose hand is mine in- 
dignation . . . . shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth 
therewith? .... as if a rod should wield them that lift it up” (x. 
5, 15). And after judgment comes mercy. The only land that now 
is being ravaged by the Assyrian oppressor, and is in deep darkness 
and distress, shall see the great light. Zebulon and Naphtali now in 
contempt shall be made glorious (viii. 23, ix. 1f.).t 

Two discourses in particular are intended to comfort those in 
trial. The first (x. 5-xii. 6) belongs to the time of Sargon’s inva- 
sion and the second (xxxiil) to that of Sennacherib’s. The former 
contains the fullest description of the Messianic period found in the 
first half of this book. In the great vision one ray of hope illumi- 
nated the cloud, the hope of the remnant; “the holy seed is the 
stock thereof” (vii. 13). This comfort is offered the Lord’s people, 
“A remnant shall return, even the remnant of Jacob unto Mighty 
God” (x. 21). “This remnant shall be gathered from Assyria and 
Egypt, Pathros and Cush, Elam and Shinar, Hamath and the isles 
of the sea” (xi. 11). The causes of present distress, the mutual 
jealousy of Judah and Ephraim and the marauding incursions of 
Philistines, Arab nomads, Moab and Ammon, shall cease (xi. 13ff.). 
Present injustice shall pass away and “the shoot from the stock of 
Jesse” “shall judge the poor with righteousness.” This golden age 


*G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, Vol. i, p. 390. 

+ Verses 1-4 show that there is an interval between chaps. vii and viii, so that 
the latter falls in the midst of the war, possibly when Sargon was ravaging 
Zebulon and Naphtali. 
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shall destroy war and even the animal creation shall participate in 
the universal peace (xi. 1-9). Such was the message of Isaiah to 
those who doubtless were hearing hourly bulletins of the approach 
of the Assyrian army. The church in the wilderness has always 
fondly pictured the blessings of Canaan. Our grandest hymns of 
heaven come from the gloom of the dark ages, and just so the 
Messianic hope glowed most brightly when men needed most its 
warmth and light. In chap. xxxiii the comfort is addressed still 
more directly to the righteous. To them, contrasted with the sin- 
ners in Zion, is presented a picture drawn in most exquisite poetic 
imagery. When all hope of peace was past, and warriors and poli- 
ticians were in despair (xxxiii. 7f.) Isaiah assured the righteous: 
“Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty, and shall behold a 
land of broad expanse. Thy heart shall nurse on the terror: 
‘where is the assessor? where is the weigher? where is he that 
counted the towers?’ Thou shalt not see the fierce people, a people 
of deep, inaudible lip, of stammering, unintelligible tongue” 
(xxxili. 17-19). Zion is a quiet habitation in the midst of a land 
of broad rivers, safe from attacking galleys, while the Assyrian force 
is like a becalmed and helpless ship, the prey of the lame (xxxiii. 
21-24).* Peace like a river is the comfort to beleaguered Jerusalem. 

Three great purposes governed Isaiah’s preaching—the moral 
reformation of the people, the maintenance of a national policy in- 
spired by faith in Jehovah and the comforting of the faithful. The 
corresponding prophetic ideas are the holiness of the Messianic 
city, the stability of the Messianic covenant and the abundance of 
the Messianicsalvation. In its development the Messianic teaching 
exactly fits the needs of the actual present which is never lost sight 
of. Nothing can describe Isaiah better than Dr. Stalker’s descrip- 
tion of the prophetic order: “No Home Secretary is as well 
acquainted with his own country, and no Foreign Secretary with 
the affairs of foreign countries. It was their vocation to be sensi- 
tively alive to all the influences near or remote, by which their native 
land could be affected.” + In the fulfillment of this practical duty, 
the Messianic ideal was used. It was not the fervid rhapsody of 
an enraptured poet. It was the test applied by the preacher of 
righteousness to the daily living of his people. It inspired the 


*Surely it is unnecessary with most commentators (Delitzsch, Cheyne, 
Driver, Dillmann) to insist that, because Assyria was not on the sea coast, the 
becalmed ship must be Jerusalem. Such nicety might be expected of a scientific 
treatise on naval warfare, but not here. It seems also hypercritical to insist that 
the feminine suffix, 1 San, excludes Assyria, The prophet may more easily 
have had the word ‘8 in mind, perhaps in a collective sense, ‘fleet’ (cf. 2 Kgs. 
x. 22), than J erusalem. 

} The Preacher and His Models, p. 64. 
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political wisdom of the king’s most sagacious adviser, as well as 
tender comfort to humble believers. 

Immediately on passing into the fortieth chapter of Isaiah the stu- 
dent finds that he has left behind him the wars of Sennacherib, 
only to find himself in the midst of a battlefield of critics. Here- 
tofore differences in opinion have been measured by years, but now 
by generations. The character of the prophecy has also changed. 
Evidently the prophet had leisure to compose carefully and to 
dwell on the different phases of his theme. The purpose of this 
second book of Isaiah is indicated in the first sentence of the open- 
ing chapter, “Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your God” 
(xl. 1). It is especially a remnant to whom this comfort is ad- 
dressed (xlvi. 8, xlv. 20); and the starting-point of God’s mercy is 
in a return from exile; but it goes far beyond such an event and in- 
cludes far more than any mere historical process. Beginning with 
an exile in Babylon, a restoration by Cyrus and a repeopling of 
Jerusalem, the prophetic vision broadens and heightens and extends 
into the future until the restoration becomes nothing less than a 
new creation, and Zion is no longer comparable with any earthly 
capital. This Messianic vision is not only more complete and in- 
comparably grander than any other in Scripture, but it is strikingly 
different. The point of view is different. The process of redemp- 
tion is seen from the Godward side. The judges, the rulers, even 
the king himself, are no longer described, while the coming of 
Jehovah, the new creation by His Spirit, the walls of His building, 
and the wonderful historical process by which Jehovah makes 
known His own righteousness by glorifying His people, are the 
themes of prophecy. Israel is an elect servant, destined by divine 
election to service. The central figure is no longer the Messianic 
king, but the mysterious servant who seems scarcely distinguished 
from the people, yet is strangely despised and rejected by them, and 
more strangely still by this very humiliation and rejection triumphs 
for them, The most plausible explanation of this change is that it 
is due to a change of time and place ; that an unknown prophet speaks 
to exiles about to return to Palestine. Some of the difficulties of 
such a theory are apparent on its face; the very suggestion that the 
greatest of the prophets is an Unknown, for example. Here we are 
concerned with the question only so far as the Messianic teaching 
is involved. Generally speaking, the exegesis is remarkably free 
from those elements of time and place so important in the earlier 
chapters, and the comparison of the Messianic prophecy with his. 
tory must be general and not specific. We propose to touch on the 
relation of two of the great dramatic conceptions of the prophet to 
history. These conceptions are the Restoration and the Servant. 
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The Restoration begins with the return from exile, which is a 
prominent thought of the last twenty-seven chapters, and is also 
recognized in the earlier chapters.* In the latter this feature of the 
Messianic teaching is found along with abundant proof that they 
belong to Isaiah’s own age. Is this the case with the later chap- 
ters? Do they reflect a return which was very near at hand and 
whose conditions were clearly apprehended? With the return is 
involved a marvelous transformation, which is poetically described 
in the imagery of a physical change, unless we understand a literal 
description of a physical change.t Has the prophet here in mind 
the return through the Arabian Desert from Babylon to Jerusalem ? 
This is the usual explanation of these passages, and the main 
thought is said to be the return to the Land, and not the transforma- 
tion of the Land itself. 

For example, in reading chap. xxxv, must we follow Dillmann 
and think of the desert between Babylon and Palestine as “ blos- 
soming like a rose?” Or is Cheyne nearer right when he says: 
“This is a description not of the joyous return of the Jewish exiles 
from Babylonia (an inveterate error which I fear will not soon be 
eradicated), but of the glorious condition of Israel after the return, 
which the prophet involuntarily identifies with the Messianic 
yy eee This is, I think, the only explanation that does jus- 
tice to the group of chapters of which chap. xxxv forms a part? + 
This view is certainly in harmony with the general tenor of proph- 
ecy. The power of vengeance always leaves a waste and unin- 
habited land, a wilderness, \37%3.§ Thus in xxxii. 9-20 the land 
shall grow up with thorns and briars, and be forsaken and deserted. 
Afterwards this wilderness shall become a fruitful field. Chap. 
Xxxv stands in similar contrast to the terrible judgment in chap. 
xxxiv. Usually in chaps. xl-lxvi the point of view is after judg- 
ment, which has already passed on Judah and left the land waste 
and desolate—a state which has long continued.| Jerusalem is in 
ruins, as are the other cities of Judah. Chap. xl begins with the 
announcement of Jehovah’s return through the wilderness, which is 
the glad news of the book. With Him Jehovah brings the people, 
the exiles. The main thought is not whence, but whither, and it is 
often explicitly the waste places of Zion that will be restored and 
made glorious.4/ Elsewhere the wilderness through which the 

* Cf, x. 21, xi. 11ff., xxvii. 10; Micah vii. 12. 

+ The chief passages are xxxv, xl. 3-8, xli. 17-20, xiii. 19f., li. 3, lil. 9, Iv. 12f. 
Cf. also xxxii. 13-20, xliv. 26ff., xlviii. 21, xlix. 19, lviii. 12, Ixi. 4. 

+ Commentary, 3d ed., Vol. i, p. 198. 

xxvii. 10, xxxii. 13ff., xlii. 15, xiv. 17, xxiii. 13f.; Hosea ii. 3; Joel iii. 19 ; 
Zeph. ii. 13; Jer. iv. 26, xii. 10ff., xxii. 6f., 1. 12f. 

| xliv. 6ff., Ixiii. 18, Ixiv. 10f., lviii. 12, Ixi. 4. 

{| xliv. 26ff, xlix. 19, li. 3, lii. 9, Ixi. 4. 
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exiles pass is meant; but what wildernessis this? In chap. xl there 
is nothing to indicate what wilderness is thought of. Delitzsch 
thinks it is around Babylon. Cheyne thinks “the importunity of 
faith” insists on going through the desert from Babylon to Pales- 
tine instead of around by the usual route through Palmyra. Orelli 
in this way finds a symbolic reference to the miraculous track of 
fertility and blessing along the way of God’s revelation.* But why 
not think of Jehovah as coming through the wilderness in which 
the desolated city is pictured? The way of Jehovah is to Jerusa- 
lem, and the herald voices, in v. 9f., are those of Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah. In xli. 17-20, the contrast is between exiles wan- 
dering in a parched land and then dwelling in a watered and 
wooded country, without any hint of a return through the desert. 
The passages xliii. 19f. and xlviii. 21 refer toa return from Babylon, 
but the latter shows what effect the exodus from Egypt under Moses 
has on the poetic imagery. Ch. lv. 12 is too evidently figurative to 
require remark. Ch. xxxv is the longest of the passages. A re- 
turn of the exiles is predicted, but there is no indication whence they 
come, or that the highway is more than a great road for pilgrims. 

There is not a single passage in Isaiah that contains a definite 
reference to the Arabian desert as the route of returning exiles. 
The villages of Kedar and the inhabitants of Sela are called on to 
praise the Lord, but so are the coast lands and the ends of the earth 
(xlii. 10f; cf. also xviii), The whole conception is not in the 
realm of prosaic geography, but is highly poetical, based on two 
fundamental thoughts—Jerusalem desolated in the midst of a wasted 
country and a new exodus from bondage with Jehovah Himself or 
His servant as leader. The result of pressing this Messianic figure,— 
for it is national only in its starting-point,—into close conformity 
with the theory of an exilic authorship, is to lose sight of the 
greater in the less, and to forget the redemption of the land in the 
lesser glory of the return. The spiritual conception keeps break- 
ing through the imagery, and shows how the mind of the prophet 
went beyond the return of exiles to Palestine. The wilderness 
“shall rejoice even with joy and singing ... . they shall see the 
glory of Jehovah” (xxxv. 2). “ Break forth into joy, sing together, 
ye waste places of Judea” (lii. 9). “The beasts of the field shall 
honor me, the jackals and the ostriches” (xliii. 20). 

The truth is that the Messianic salvation as represented here is in- 
fluenced in form by the idea of a return from exile, and most pro- 
foundly affected too, but only in outline and not in details, so that 
the teaching is applicable to almost any one needing comfort either 
because of an exile in certain prospect or in actual fact. The attempt 


* Messianic Prophecy, p. 378. 
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to find a more circumstantial reflection of the exile, instead of help- 
ing, confuses the exegesis; and is out of harmony with the rich 
poetic imagery. The great event so dramatically described is the 
entrance into a wasted land, which welcomes with new life and uni- 
versal rejoicing the home-coming of the exiles. Preliminary to 
this new entrance into Canaan is a second exodus, but it is the 
wilderness of Judea and not of Sin or Kadesh-Barnea that the 
prophet sees so marvelously transformed. He does not wander in 
the desert, but hastens to enter the promised land and the temple- 
city. The event is practically the same described again in the per- 
sonification of Zion, the mother city, who is bereaved of her chil- 
dren, forsaken by her husband, left desolate and in despair; and who 
moans in her grief, “ Jehovah hath forsaken me and the Lord hath 
forgotten me” (xlix. 14). The first voice of comfort is that of 
Jehovah Himself: “Fear not .... for thy Maker is thine hus- 
band, Jehovah of Hosts is his name: and the Holy One of Israel 
is thy Redeemer” (liv. 5). With this is the promise, “I will bring 
thy seed from the Kast and gather thee from the West; I will say 
to the North, Give up, and to the South, Keep not back; bring my 
sons from far and my daughters from the ends of the earth ” (xliii. 
5f.). What can be more exquisitely pathetic than Zion’s welcome 
of these children of her bereavement as she exclaims in glad sur- 
prise: “Who hath borne me these . . . . and who hath brought 
them up? Behold I was left alone, these where were they” (xlix. 21)? 
Kings and queens bring them home, serving as nursing fathers and 
nursing mothers; and ships from Tarshish like clouds of doves come 
with swift wing bringing back her children (xlix. 238, lx. 8f.). 
Finally the widowed and bereaved city is adorned as a bride, her 
walls are built never again to be destroyed (liv. 11-17, 1x). The 
whole conception is elaborated with a profusion of poetic imagery 
and an exquisiteness of spiritual feeling, that are unrivaled in the 
world’s literature. To restrict the prophet’s vision to the rebuild- 
ing and repeopling of Jerusalem is preposterous and outrages every 
dictate of zsthetic taste as well as sound exegesis. ‘The person 
addressed is not the ruined city of Jerusalem but the ideal Zion, 
who is practically identical with the ideal or spiritual Israel.”’* In 
passing, it may be noticed that if the prophecy transcends any pos- 
sible restoration from Babylon, it likewise transcends any literal 
return to Palestine in any age. Modern exegesis recognizes the 
spirituality of the conception of this second Book of Isaiah, but 
leaves a very real difficulty without adequate explanation. There 
is no dividing line between the return of the exiles from captiv- 
ity and. the Messianic age. That return is the beginning of the 


* Cheyne, Commentary, ii, p. 53. 
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glorious redemption. If both are future it is in accordance with 
the method of prophecy to connect them in this way; just as the 
judgment on Babylon in chap. xiii and on Edom in chap. xxxiv is the 
starting point for the judgment of the whole world. If the earlier 
event belongs to the immediate future or present, and is not merely 
dramatically represented as present, it seems far less natural. 
Although Isaiah in chap. vii seems to bring Immanuel into the near 
future, the next discourse shows that the prophet distinguished 
between “the first” and “the last time” (viii. 23, ix. 1). Interven- 
ing judgment separated Isaiah from the final and lasting redemp- 
tion, while the fortieth chapter begins after judgment. That this 
point of view is ideal is shown by chaps. lvi to lix; and it follows 
that an exilic authorship idealizes the present or very near future 
and makes it part of the Messianic age. The fuller and more 
glorious the Messianic vision, the greater the difficulty in bringing 
it so near, and the greater the contradiction between the Messianic 
and denunciatory portions of the last twenty-seven chapters. 

The interpretation of the chapters that describe the servant of 
Jehovah is a most fascinating and intricate problem, which can be 
stated here only as it is affected by the historical setting of the 
prophecy. All are agreed that the conception is a complex one, 
first including the actual Israel as a mass and then limited to the 
righteous part of the nation; but here the divergence begins and 
different replies are made to the question, Who is the suffering ser- 
vant in whom this complex conception culminates? Doubtless 
every reader’s first impression is that the fifty-third chapter refers 
to an individual; and this has always been the view of the Church, 
although it is not essential to finding in it a real prophecy of Jesus 
Christ. It has already been pointed out that the restoration 
after exile and the Messianic salvation are not distinguished in 
this prophecy. As Delitzsch says: “The dawn of salvation, 
not merely for Israel but for all men, is viewed in connection 
with the close of the exile, and is ever associated with the res- 
toration of the people now in exile.”* This fusing of the two 
deliverances brings the servant into relation with both the restora- 
tion and the salvation. This is notably illustrated inch. xlix, where 
the servant ‘despised of man” (v. 7) makes the people to inherit the 
desolate heritages (v. 8), and is also a light to the Gentiles (v. 6). 

The difficulty of conceiving of the servant as undergoing the life 
of suffering and the death of contumely, and also being the agent 
in effecting the restoration, is apparent. These elements might be 
blended in the perspective of distance, but how could any one just 
before the exile, standing at the threshold of the new age, put his- 


* Commentary, 4th ed., ii, p. 236. 
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tory in such a form? George Adam Smith * attempts to meet the 
difficulty, first by pleading the parallel of chap. ix, and secondly by 
denying that the suffering servant is related to the restoration. The 
parallel of chap. ix fails, for there a period of judgment intervenes 
before the deliverance ; and to suppose that Isaiah looked for an im- 
mediate fulfillment is to contradict chaps. x, xi, predicting a wide 
dispersion. The denial of the connection in thought between the 
suffering servant and the restoration requires severing the section 
lii. 13-liii from preceding chapters, and supposing that the “des- 
pised and rejected of men” is not he “ whom man despiseth and the 
nation abhorreth ” (xlix. 7). Plain exegesis undoubtedly in this 
case suffers in the interest of a critical theory. The fusing into a 
single personality of the various offices, prophetic, royal and priestly, 
and including events that occurred before the Advent as well as the 
consummation which is still future, may be difficult to conceive of; 
but it certainly is the result of fair exegesis and is in accord with 
the inspired Christology of New Testament writers. The difficulty 
of thinking of this mysterious person as being conceived of by the 
prophet as connected with his own age, has influenced such recent 
commentators as are at once evangelical and have adopted the 
theory of the exilic authorship, to give up the personality of the 
servant. The interpretation resulting can best be stated by quoting. 
The prophet’s conception is thought to be “in one sense a creation 
of the prophet’s mind, though more real to him than any being 
of flesh and blood, the ideal Israel itself, of whom the actual Israel 
of any generation was but a rude embodiment and earthly hull.” + 
The views of Driver and Dillmann do not differ substantially from 
this statement. It is no assumption to say that this interpretation 
is a result of the critical theory and not of direct exegesis; and it 
may well be doubted whether scholars can long retain both the 
exilic authorship and the personality of the servant. Here as 
often a specious gain may disguise a substantial loss; and on its 
exegetical side the question calls for careful consideration. The 
general perspective of the Messianic picture in these chapters, blend- 
ing the return from Babylon with the Messianic age, indicates that 
the prophet looked upon the former as ideally and not actually 
present, and the theory of exilic authorship in important particulars 
modifies without clarifying the exegesis. 


Oroomtan, PERsta. W. A. SHEDD. 


* The Book of Isaiah, ii, p. 270f. 
+A. B. Davidson, Hxposttor, 1884, p. 451. 





IIT. 


THE A PRIORI, OR ONTOLOGICAL PROOF OF 
THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


T has become the fashion to deny Ontological Proof a place in 
Philosophy. This is decreed as antiquated and unworthy to 
take rank with the scientific methods which modern research de- 
mands. In truth the very name Ontology is a target for ridicule, 
and the philosopher who employs this method to prove anything is 
scarcely accorded a hearing. But the fact is lost sight of that all 
truly scientific methods are ontological. That is,-they deal with 
Reality, so cv». But whether the mind can grasp what is Real, that 
is, can comprehend anything in its essential nature, is another ques- 
tion. If it can then all science is Ontology. If it cannot, but is 
conditioned so that it can know only in appearance and relation, 
then that method which approaches most nearly to a comprehension 
of Reality will also be the nearest to true Science. 

The ablest thinkers of all times from Aristotle to Shedd have be- 
lieved that the ontological argument for proving the existence of 
God is legitimate. In his Metaphysics, in many places, Aristotle 
touches upon this argument; and once, at least, in Bk. xi, chap. vii, 
employs it with irresistible force. But in the history of Philosophy, 
Anselm stands conspicuous for the accuracy with which he stated 
the argument, and the stress he laid on it as the foundation of all 
Metaphysics and Natural Theology. His formal argument was im- 
pugned in the author’s day by the monk Gaurrilon, who subjected 
it to a merciless sifting, but failed to show any material defect in its 
cogency. It was adopted—but without due acknowledgment—by 
Des Cartes,* and has remained until this day as the type of all 
d priori reasoning to prove the existence of God. 

The Being of God must be prior to all other being, and the idea 
thereof more subtle than all others. For He must assuredly be 
Primus inter primos; and so, if we can only partially master the 
conceptions which lie at the basis of First Truths, then our idea of 
Him who is before all and above all must come immeasurably short 
of the reality. But as the astronomer can accurately measure that 
part of the arc in which the comet lets itself down into our sphere, 


* Vide Prin. Phil., xviii. 
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and by this determine approximately the figure of its orbit beyond, 
even so when the absolute God allows Himself to come into relations 
with humanity, we can reason with assured confidence from the con- 
ception in which He reveals Himself to usin Nature. In the depths 
of the soul, when the roots of things are at favored moments dis- 
closed, when the deep thoughts of Time and Destiny are pondered, 
the mind cuts loose from the transient and comes into communion 
with that which abides forever, “Then a thing is secretly brought 
to us, and our ears receive a little thereof.” 

If the existence of God can be proved demonstratively, it must be, 
like all other truths of demonstration, from assumptions so clear in 
their nature that they cannot be disputed without going counter to 
our ordinary use of reason. Now the material universe is an object 
of sense, testified to by every inlet of knowledge. If it does not ex- 
ist, then all our reasonings which constitute science are false, and 
there can be no such thing as a system of Physics. But the life and 
progress of the human race rest upon the facts of this science, and 
therefore it must for usbe true. The existence of this Cosmos being 
assumed of necessity, let it be granted for the present that it is the 
result of Development; that it grew from the subtlest gas or star- 
dust. It must, according to the most incredulous naturalist, have 
grown from some matter, for he scorns the idea that it was evolved 
out of nothing. Given, then, matter in whatever form it may be, 
this matter could not develop itself without being possessed of cer- 
tain attributes. It must, for example, have been endued with At- 
traction within itself or acted upon by this principle ab extra, For 
it is impossible that matter per se could arrange itself in an orderly 
manner and form complicated systems without Appetency of some 
sort either external or immanent.* Let two particles of matter come 
together fortuitously, without any appetency or predetermination, 
then there would be nothing to bind them in one. They would not 
coalesce ; they would not act in concert; they would not grow— 
there would not be even a tendency towards development, much 
less towards system. And if two particles could not thus combine, 
_ of course more could not; and therefore never, in the ages of 
Eternity, could there be any concerted action. But grant that they 
had some appetency, that they come together simply by accretion, 
then there would be a mass without any specific form, and wholly 
destitute of arrangement. This accretion could never produce any 
regular body or excite any organized growth. It would still be 
primordial star-dust, or what not, together in space, but not united ; 
side by side, but in no regular shape. Something more is indis- 

*Q¢9 ddov dv tots odoty bndpysty te” aitiay Itty xtvyiact xa ouvdsat ta kpdypata 
(Arist., Met., 934). 
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pensably necessary before a beginning could be made for Develop- 
ment. There must be Intelligence to cause the particles to assume 
one position rather than another. This Intelligence must be either 
in the matter or acting from without. But Intelligence acting per 
se could do nothing. It might know all possible relations which 
matter could assume; it might know what matter is in itself and 
its capacities. But this knowledge would not give to matter any 
tendency to arrange itself in one way rather than another of the 
infinite possibilities in which it might be combined. Hence Appe- 
tency and Intelligence, though they existed as inherent properties 
of matter or operated upon it from without, would effect nothing. 
Something is yet lacking to form a Cosmos, whether through 
gradual development or instantaneous Creation. 

Design must be assumed to make a selection among the methods 
which Intelligence shows to be possible for arrangement. This De- 
sign must, from the beginning, have a perfect conception of all the 
infinite possible combinations, their laws of combining and the re- 
sults to be accomplished to the end of time; yes, through all the 
cycles of eternity. For the germ must contain potentially all that 
grows out of it. Every possible combination of matter which 
would produce disorder, also, must be foreseen and provided against. 
For a single particle of matter placed where it should not be at any 
stage of the process, would, unless obviated, vitiate the whole, and 
eventually cause its ruin. Design must, therefore, have in view 
negatively all that could disarrange, as well as positively codrdinate 
all that would conduce to the plan which was selected out of all 
possible combinations to make a Cosmos. And these facts are 
equally indisputable whether the Design be a property immanent 
in the matter, or working on it independent of its existence. But 
though Intelligence may foresee all the possibilities of arrangement 
and development, though Design fix upon one ratber than another, 
still these, together with appetency between the primordial particles 
of matter, would effect nothing. The foreseeing what is possible does 
not realize anything in the act. There must also be a determination, 
an act of Will, which, after the possibilities are discerned and the ap- 
propriate one selected, must resolve that it be actualized. For how- 
ever wise a person may be to see the possibilities of life, or subtle 
in the selection of means for the accomplishment of the best results, 
nothing is done unless there be also a Will to determine that the 
plan fixed upon shall be realized in action. 

There is still one element wanting, that is, Power to accomplish 
that which Intelligence has comprehended, Design selected and Will 
determined to effect. This Power must exist somewhere either in 
the material itself or out of it, and must act upon it according to 
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the preconceived and predetermined plan. Yet this is not enough. 
There must be Intelligence, Design, Determination and Power to 
act; and these be united in the production of a Cosmos, But these 
could not act without being in concert. They could not be united 
without inherence in a person or Subject. For just as in material 
things qualities cannot exist without inhesion in a Subject, even so 
in immaterial things no capacities can exist or act save through the 
instrumentality of a Person. We can, indeed, conceive of Intelli- 
gence, Will, Power as abstract qualities; but when they act it must 
be through the medium of a subject or instrument by which their 
immaterial energies are made to affect concrete objects. As the 
lever or machine must mediate between the force and the work ac- 
complished, even so must a Person be the instrument by which the 
plastic forces reduced the original matter to form and system. 

After the Cosmos has been produced by these agencies acting on 
the original matter, it must be regulated according to some princi- 
ple and have some object in view. It must be either Benevolent, 
Malevolent or Indifferent in purpose. If it be found that the laws 
which regulate the Universe are intended to work for the good of 
all things that compose it, as far as can be observed; and that while 
these laws are conformed to by intelligent creatures they are happy, 
and are so just in proportion to their conformity to the plan devised 
for them: then a farther element, Goodness, must be introduced. It 
may, indeed, be impossible for us to discover the motive, whether it 
be that of goodness, malevolence or indifference in material things, 
when the operation of physical laws is all that is unmistakably dis- 
closed to us. The utmost that we may hope to understand is 
whether the natural world is adapted to secure man’s happiness, not 
whether it was designed with thisend inview. Butif in that depart- 
ment which we can observe and understand more fully—his moral 
and spiritual nature—we find that the laws under which he is placed 
are invariably directed to secure his happiness, we are forced to 
admit that Benevolence was the motive that prevailed so far as the 
existence of man is concerned. And here we are left in no uncer- 
tainty. The laws which are intended to regulate man’s life are all 
such as have a tendency to secure his greatest good. So long as he 
acts according to these laws he does the most good to others, and 
enjoys the most good himself, that is possible for him. These laws, 
which regulate his actions, seek his highest development in all 
directions, the utmost use of all his powers, natural and moral, and 
for the longest time. These laws secure the rewards of obedience, 
showing thereby that there is an inseparable connection between 
some benevolent Design and the destiny which awaits those who 
act in conformity with that purpose. These rewards are promised 
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to the obedient in advance, and they are verified to him in effect. 
At the same time he is warned that their infringement will be fol- 
lowed by punishment; slight at first, but continuing with increas- 
ing severity while the disobedience lasts; and inevitable except 
through reformation. There is the sentinel of the Moral Law, 
written in every man’s nature as surely as the consciousness of his 
own existence, to assure him that he may choose the good and avoid 
the evil. And further, the rational creatures are placed in such 
relations to their physical surroundings that these conspire for their 
comfort, provided they live in conformity to the laws which con- 
trol the material world. While there is much in this respect that 
we understand but imperfectly, which fact is inseparable from our 
present advancement in knowledge, still there is enough to make it 
clear that Benevolence is the motive which prevailed in the making 
of the Universe. Such is the view of all Optimists. But even if 
the Pessimistic theory prevailed, and one or the other of them, or 
else a modification of the two by combination of motives, was 
necessary—in any case there must be a moral impulse of some sort 
which controlled in the formation of the Universe so as to arrange 
it according to one system rather than another. And this motive, 
like Power, Will, Design, and Intelligence, must have resided in the 
material itself and been an inseparable quality thereof, or else acted 
independently upon the matter, causing it by external influences to 
develop into the orderly system of Nature which we see. One or 
the other of these alternatives is inevitable. 

Again: these qualities or attributes of matter must have existed 
in an infinite degree, whether connected with matter or acting 
separately from it. For there is no limit conceivable to the extent 
of the Universe either in Space, Time or Power. It now exists, as 
witnessed by all our senses, and as surely as we exist and our senses 
give us true information. We are in a particular place, and at a 
definite point of time. We may in imagination travel as far as we 
choose, and yet find no bound. The Sun is the centre of our solar 
system around which the several members of the planetary sphere 
revolve. This system itself revolves around another, completing 
the cycle of its mighty year; and that one still around another, 
absolutely without end, so far as science teaches or imagination can 
conceive. Each of these systems with its included members, the 
complication of wheels within wheels “so high that they are ter- 
rible,” moves majestically on in its revolutions—so intricate that 
man’s calculus cannot express them—exhibiting the power of an 
endless life. They move on without stop or obstruction. What- 
ever are called their perturbations have always been found, on more 
accurate investigation, to be the evidences of hitherto unknown 
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bodies, whose motions proved these very apparent interferences to 
be regular parts of a more widely extending plan. The Power, 
wherever it may reside, whether personal or impersonal, immanent 
or separate, must be omnipotent. Nothing can be permitted to 
interfere with the regular movement from age to age, else it would 
throw all into confusion. The Will that controls this Power must 
be sovereign, with no fellow to dispute its sway. And the Good- 
ness which can enact a Moral Law that will inevitably reward obe- 
dience and secure the happiness of the virtuous—for the exceptions 
to this in a narrow sphere, or brief period, are found by a wider gen- 
eralization to be precisely like the perturbations in the solar system 
—that will as surely punish the disobedient and make them miser- 
able, this meets our highest conception and proves infinite resource. 
It is as completely illimitable as any of the other attributes neces- 
sary to form a Universe. 

Now, to sum up: these attributes constitute the conception of 
God, as this term is understood among all men of the highest intel- 
ligence and culture, whether they accept a written Revelation or 
not. These potencies are either inherent in matter or exist apart 
from it—they must exist somewhere. One of the two alternatives 
is inevitable. The former might identify God with the Universe; 
but nevertheless that proves @ priort His existence because it in- 
volves all the attributes of Personality. For these potencies are 
metaphysically necessary, even if the primordial matter be eternal, 
to arrange and develop it; and then to superintend and enforce its 
laws through all time. Combined together they form precisely that 
conception which human wisdom in its highest powers and culture 
can attain of a Supreme Being.* @Q. #. D. 

From this there is no escape for the crudest naturalist even on his 
own principles, if he be consistent. He is compelled to admit all 
that the most pronounved Theist has in mind when he thinks of 
God, except the power to create matter out of nothing. The idea 
thus far developed, provided we assume that the qualities are im- 
manent in matter, is that this is eternal, but these attributes con- 
trolled it and reduced it to form and order. From this it follows 
inevitably that either these spiritual qualities are coéternal with 
matter or that one of the two factors created the other. But 
matter could not create Appetency, Intelligence, Design, Will, 
Power, etc., before it possessed them. Or, if so, then the order of 
nature is reversed, the thing made formed the Maker. But, as far 
as our experience goes, matter has no ability to act per se; and 
hence as soon as it acts we attach to it qualities ab extra, which are 


* Pap 02 tov Yedv elvat Shor atdtoy Aptator, date Fwy xar aldy ovveyys xar 
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the cause of its change either in constitution or form. But matter 
could not be modified by these attributes before they existed ; so 
both they and it must have been coéternal, or else they, the prin- 
ciples which constitute personality, must have been prior. For if 
matter had been prior it would never have ceased to be that which 
it was originally, that is something without form and organization, 
and so incapable of change. Thus it is seen to be metaphysically 
impossible for matter to develop into mind; and we are compelled 
to accept the alternative that they are cotternal or else that mind 
was prior. ; 

It is doubtless possible for that to be the fact which is to us in- 
conceivable, or even contradictory to our reason, as now constituted. 
But if so, this state of things has no relation to us, That only can 
be true which is true to us constituted as we are. If it is self-con- 
tradictory to the apprehension of our faculties we cannot possibly 
accept it as any part of our knowledge; and the naturalist is im- 
perative that we shall not proceed on any other principle. Now, it 
is inconceivable for matter, destitute of the attributes we have 
mentioned, to do any thing. Even if spontaneous generation of life 
be effected, it must be by the action of principles preéxistent in it, 
yet different from the bare material itself, which they transform 
into living organisms. The naturalist, who is trying with all his 
energies to make a combination which shall bring about spontane- 
ous generation, nullifies his theory by his practice. He is employ- 
ing all the wisdom, design, power and will he possesses to produce 
a result which is intended by him to eliminate all these from the 
Universe. And yet he is, we may reasonably conclude, superior 
to the material he is working upon. Whatever he may call himself, 
matter, trilobite, anthropoid, doubter, agnostic, he constitutes a per- 
sonality different from the ingredients which he stirs in his witchs’ 
caldron. So it is equally certain that the Power or Personality 
which works in the Universe to produce order, beauty and life is 
different from the crude materials which are shaped by its plastic 
hand, 

For ages skillful artificers have tried to construct a machine 
which could navigate the air at pleasure.* No person can doubt 
their design, and that they have given their best powers to effect 
the invention. Doubtless, in the near future, their efforts will be 
crowned with success. Shall it be said when this has been accom- 
plished, for which they have so long studied and striven, that there 
was no design in it; that the materials of this hand-made bird 
arranged themselves spontaneously ? Yet Nature, as the Universe 
is called, teems with the same kind of spontaneous life. Her crea- 
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tures fill the air with their joyous flight, but they do this because 
wisdom, power and goodness combined to arrange their structure 
for this function. We see no matter act by itself. We have never 
seen material either make itself or arrange itself in our sphere of 
action except through the intelligence and superintendence of a 
power distinct from it. All our works are the result of thought, 
purpose, will and the conscious application of power. What is 
true in our own sphere must be so in the sphere above our sight. 
For we have no right to say that the processes of nature are 
changed, aye, reversed, just at the point where we are unable to 
follow them. Design, Motives, Will and Power, separate from the 


materials acted upon by them, is the order of nature, as far as we 
can see. 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.* 


This is the principle which prevails throughout the Universe. 
The mind falls back upon a Supreme Intelligence and Power, dif- 
ferent from itself, different from all matter which is dependent on 
its movements. We are shut up to this conclusion ontologically, 
and no one can reject this necessary admission except by being false 
to the laws of the human mind; false to his own experience and 
that of all thinking men who have been privileged to instruct the 
human race. . 

“T had rather,” says Bacon,+ “ believe all the fables in the Legend 
and the Talmud and the Alcoran than that this universal frame is 
without a mind. And, therefore, God never wrought a miracle to 
convince atheism, because His ordinary works convince it. It is 
true that a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism ; but 
depth of philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” 

It is only the fool who hath said in his heart, “ There is no God.” 
For all nature without him, the experience of reasonable men and 
the conditions of his own mental constitution compel him to this 
conclusion; and it is only in his heart because he wishes it, that he 
says there is no God. 


Rutcers CoLuEGe. JACOB COOPER. 


* Virg. Aen., vi, 726, 727. 
+ Bacon, Essays, xvi. 





IV. 


PROFESSOR HENRY PRESERVED SMITH ON 
INSPIRATION. 


HE action of the General Assembly, sustaining the decision of 
the Synod of Ohio, which had sustained the finding of the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati in the case of Professor Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D., has brought this notable case at last to anend. The 
history of the case is, briefly, as follows. The delivery of Dr. 
C. A. Briggs’ Inaugural Address on the Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture on January 20, 1891, had greatly distressed and excited the 
Church. Among other Presbyteries, the Presbytery of Cincinnati 
proposed to overture the General Assembly to take what action 
seemed best to it to free the Church of responsibility for such 
utterances. The Rev. Drs. Henry Preserved Smith and Llewellyn 
J. Evans, Professors in Lane Theological Seminary, came forward 
in defense of Dr. Briggs, and thought wise to make their defense of 
him take the form of an attack upon the doctrine of inspiration as 
held by the Church and taught in her Standards.* This mode of 
defense necessarily made the authors of the two addresses, delivered 
and published in this interest, participes criminis with Dr. Briggs ; 
and imposed upon the Presbytery the duty of arraigning them at 
its bar. Proceedings against Dr. Smith were begun in September, 
1892, and the case was issued on December 12 of that year. The 
verdict was guilty, and the sentence imposed was suspension from 
the exercise of his ministry. An appeal having been taken to the 
Synod of Ohio, the action of Presbytery was sustained. A further 
appeal having been taken to the General Assembly, this action of 
the Synod has now been sustained by that body. This ends the 
matter from an ecclesiastical point of view. 

Meanwhile, during the course of the case, Dr. Smith has been 
led to print a good deal of material as to the doctrine of inspiration. 
We have the original paper on Biblical Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion, on the basis of which the charges against him were framed ; 
as well as the companion paper by Dr. Evans, which we understand 
Dr. Smith thoroughly to approve, and even practically to adopt as 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 352. 
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representing his own views. We have, also, the various papers 
called out by the trial in Presbytery, under the names of Response, 
Rejoinder and Argument. All this material, so far enumerated, 
has been collected by Dr. Smith into a considerable volume, with 
historical and argumentative chapters connecting the several parts.* 
We have also in a separate pamphlet, the Argument presented to 
the General Assembly in advocacy of his appeal.t 

There has been a feeling of considerable doubt in the public mind 
as to exactly what is involved, with reference to Inspiration, in the 
change of attitude towards the Bible which is now proclaimed as 
rendered necessary by recent advance in critical knowledge. Dr. 
Smith’s voluminous publications on the subject of Inspiration 
seem to supply an unusually good opportunity to measure the 
minimum effect of the new critical views on this doctrine. We say 
the minimum eftect; for, not only does the occasion which has 
called out these papers render it natural to expect in them no more 
divergence from the doctrine generally held than has seemed to the 
author necessitated by the demands of truth; but Dr. Smith is well 
known to be a moderate man of strong evangelical spirit, who 
would advance in such a change of attitude only slowly and under 
compulsion of growing conviction. We have, therefore, felt it 
worth our while to go through the material he has placed before 
us, with a view to discovering, from his discussion, the least effect 
which we may expect the new views to have upon the doctrine of 
inspiration. 

Let us emphasize at the outset that the purpose of this’ paper is 
altogether expository. Whatever may enter it in the way of criticism 
or rejoinder will be purely incidental. We shall consider our task 
completed when we shall have brought out, as clearly as we can, 
the opinions which Dr. Smith holds on the great subject which is 
engaging our attention. We shall not here attempt any refutation 
of his views, any defense of the Church’s doctrine from his attacks 
or mistaken expositions, or any justification of the verdict of the 
Church courts in his case. No one of these three things would be 
difficult to do, did space permit. But our present purpose is simply 
to ascertain Dr. Smith’s thought on Inspiration, and to leave it, with- 
out more than incidental remark, to speak for itself. 

In the exposition of the teaching of this body of material on Inspi- 
ration, we shall include Dr. Evans’ paper, of which Dr. Smith 
speaks uniformly with high admiration and approval ; and it will 
be most convenient to begin with it. Dr. Evans seem to have been 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy. A History and a Defense. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clark & Co., 1893. 
+ Appeal and Argument. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1894. 
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a rather more consistent thinker than we shall find Dr. Smith to be, 
and writes with great rhetorical fervor. We shall now attempt an 
exposition of his doctrine of Inspiration. 


Dr. Evans’ DocTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


The theory of inspiration which is presented by Dr. Evans is that 
form of “Limited Inspiration” which confines it to what is called 
the religious and practical elements of the Scriptures; and which, 
therefore, seeks to claim for itself the formula that “the Bible is 
the infallible rule of faith and practice.” We are told that Dr. 
Evans held this view from the very beginning of his ministerial 
hife,* and was accustomed to say that “he accepted the Scriptures 
as an infallible rule of faith and practice, and not as infallible in 
their every statement;” and that “when we acknowledge the 
Scriptures to be an infallible rule,t we do not affirm them to be in- 
errant in their statements of history and science.” He supposed 
that he thus placed the question of inspiration upon a plane above, 
and therefore in a sphere independent of, questions of historical or 
scientific, or what he would call, in general, “secular” fact. Inspi- 
ration, he tells us, is not to be measured by such “ trifles ” as errors 
of fact; the power of the Holy Ghost can and does suffuse the 
words of His organs, “even when least accurate.” + Those who 
conceive of inspiration as securing accuracy in such matters he 
scoffs at, with rhetorical exaggeration, as tithers of mint, anise and 
cummin, who neglect the weightier matters of the law—nay, as men 
who run the risk as charging “upon God the priggish precision 
which makes as much of a molehill as of a mountain,” and of rep- 
resenting Him before men “as an intolerant, if not intolerable, — 
pedant, who insists on His p’s and q’s with no less vigor and perti- 
nacity than on His Godlike SHEMA— Hear, O Israel,’ or on His 
everlasting AMEN—‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you!’” § 

* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 148; Introductory Sketch of Dr. Evans’ Life, 
in Preaching Christ (New York, 1893), p. 58. 

+If this language was intended to refer to the ordination vow of Presbyterian 
ministers, it is very inadequate. At their ordination ministers declare much 
more than that they ‘believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the infallible rule of faith and practice.’’ They declare that they believe 
these Scriptures ‘‘to be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice ’’—a double phrase not flexible to this minimizing interpretation. The 
formula declares the Scriptures to be the Word of God, not to include somewhere 
in them the Word of God; and, as becomes the Word of God, to be the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, not to be only the rule of faith and practice. 
So the Confession declares that ‘all the books of the Old and New Testaments 
were given by inspiration of God to be the rule of faith and practice,’’ not that 
they were inspired only so far as requisite to make them such a rule. 

t Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 68. $ Ibid., p. 70. 
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Such bursts of rhetoric seem to have been somewhat character- 
istic of Dr. Evans’ style, and sometimes betrayed him into quite 
inexcusable expressions ;* but in the present case we easily forgive 
it as obviously the product of a zeal, persistent through many diffi- 
culties, to preserve the authority of Scripture as a Word from God to 
the soul. He had discerned, as he believed, that the Bible is not ab- 
solutely trustworthy in its statements of historical and scientific fact ; 
that its pages are deformed by errors and contradictions which enter 
into the very warp and woof of the record.t He sought to console 
himself with the reflection that these all belong to the “secular ” 
side of the Bible, while inspiration belongs to its religious side only ; 
and he attempted to draw asharp line between the two and so to pre- 
serve the religious and ethical authority of the Bible, while forced 
to yield its “secular” authority. In effect Dr. Evans’ method is 
thus to begin by admitting a factor of human imperfection and 
error in the Bible and then to seek to preserve a divine factor in it 
“In the production of Scripture we are concerned with two coéffi- 
cients,” and “ while fully recognizing the Divine supernatural coéf- 
ficient, the Divine supernatural process and the Divine supernatural 
result, we must also recognize the lower, finite coéfficient as contin- 
uing unalterably itself.”+ Under inspiration more is accomplished 
than could be accomplished by men left to themselves; but in this 
divine operation, as in all others, the limitations of the instruments 
employed are respected. ~ And among the limitations of man is his 
fallibility. 

The divine factor comes in first of all by way of revelation.$ 
The function of inspiration is “to mediate the revelation; to inter- 
pret, to record, to apply it; to put us, to put all generations, under 
the immediate power of these Divine realities; so far as possible to 
bring us face to face with this incomparable drama of Power and 
Love Divine, face to face with God revealing Himself.” 


‘“‘There, then,”’ he tells us, ‘‘you have the revelation; here the inspiration. There 
the supernatural history; here the supernatural record. There the fact; here 
the story And so the Book becomes the double of the deed. By the 
divine correlation of energy, the life and power of the one become the life and 
power of the other. The Facts burn in the Words. The living History throbs 
in the living Record. And so, to-day, and throughout all time, in all that makes 
the Bible the power of God unto salvation, itis the Voice of God, the Word of 
God, the supreme, the only, the infallible authority.” 


* For example, when he calls the joint authors of a tract he did not like by the 
opprobrious name of ‘‘ our par nobile fratrum dogmaticorum”’ (p. 57). We cannot 
believe either that Dr. Evans the scholar did not know, or that Dr. Evans the 
Christian minister meant to apply to the sainted Dr. Hodge, the implications of 
this language (Iloratii Sermonum, Lib. ii, 3, 243). We must think he had sim- 
ply mounted again his high rhetorical horse, and his charger had run away 
with him. 

+ Pp. 82, 51, 56, 58, 61, 83, 86. tP. 37. 2P. 76 sq. 
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The function of the Bible being thus “to make us wise unto sal- 
vation,” and inspiration existing only in order to train and complete 
the divine life, “ how can error in chronology or physical science 
affect that process?” Inspiration is “ pneumatic,” not only because 
the Spirit of God is the primary, the vital, the essential factor, but 
also because its contents are purely “ pneumatic realities,” and not 
secular facts. “Thus regarded,” he continues, “I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Bible is inspired wholly, through and 
through. The men are inspired, as Prof. Stowe said. The thoughts 
are inspired, as Prof. Briggs says. The words are inspired, as Prof. 
Hodge has said.” 

Exactly what Inspiration is and the exact mode in which it has 
entered the record remain difficult to trace. ‘It is a much larger 
fact,” we are told, “than the scholastic notion which reduces it to 
mere supervision.” “It is the note of a supernatural age,” we are 
told,* the conception apparently being that it is a quality which be- 
longs to such an age—“ an age in which supernatural forces were at 
work on an extensive scale””—and which conditions all its activities. 
“Think you,” we are asked, “that in such an age there would be 
any lack of inspiration for building up the Gospel record? "+ Ac- 
cordingly the inspiration of the Gospels, for example, is not con- 
ceived as a divine superintendence accompanying the composition 
of our present Gospels, making them the authoritative presentation 
of Jesus in His life and work to the Church ; but as a diffused force 
entering into the whole process of Gospel-building in the early 
years of Christianity. It is not particularly our Gospels that are 
inspired, but the sources which lie behind our Gospels; one of which 
“in its present form is identified with the principal groundwork 
of our Mark,”+ and another of which we find in its earliest and 
most historic form in Luke. “The primary material of these 
sources” proceeds from “inspired servants of the Word,”§ and is 
stamped with the authority of inspired witnesses. It was not espe- 
cially Luke that was inspired ; but the “ age which furnished Luke 
with that inimitable story of the Infancy, written nobody knows 
by whom, perhaps, as Alford suggests, by Mary, the mother of our 
Lord, but as plenarily inspired, before Luke ever got hold of it, as 
anything that Peter or John ever wrote.”“ It was not especially 
Mark that was inspired, but the “ age which furnished the fragment 
at the end of Mark, written nobody knows by whom, but attesting 
itself to the consciousness of the Church to-day as throughout the 
centuries as the inspired Word of God, as truly and as fully such as 
all of Mark ;” the “age which furnished the pericope of the woman 


*P. 71. 72. tP. 49. 
g P. 49. 51, © P. 71. 
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taken in adultery, written nobody knows by whom, but as full of 
Jesus as the diamond is full of the sun ;” the “age of inspired Chris- 
tian hymns, some of which have found their way into the record, 
sung nobody knows by whom, but sweet and grand as the Apoca- 
lyptic melodies of heaven’s own Alleluias ;” the age so productive 
in inspired works that “we know not how many inspired records 
and epistles were written and lost.”* So clear is Dr. Evans that it 
is not our Gospels that are especially inspired, but the materials 
out of which they grew, that he throws the assertion into the form 
of a rhetorical question, as one should say, There can be but one 
answer to that! ‘Shall we say,” he demands,t “that the inspira- 
tion of Luke, e. g., is to be sought for not in the material, not in the 
documents which he confessedly used, but in the editorial compila- 
tion and elaboration of the material ?” 

The question, however, which this query really raises is no 
other than this: whether the Evangelist Luke was inspired at all, 
or only some earlier compilers of Gospels from whose works Luke 
has made his. Such an appeal from our present Gospels to preéx- 
istent materials strikingly illustrates the disintegrating character of 
the type of criticism which Dr. Evans set himself to defend: and 
brings us face to face with the main issue with this criticism, viz., 
whether our Biblical books are God’s Word, authoritative to us as 
such above all other books, or whether they are man's books, stand- 
ing among other man’s books, and authoritative only in pro- 
portion to the authority of the material they used. Prof. Evans 
presses this disintegrating result to its furthest extreme when he 
tellsus that “a recourse to the ¢psisstma verba,” in such circum- 
stances as these, “fails us out and out: for the great bulk of the 
Gospel material there is no original autograph.”{ Before one could 
write such words as these he must have so accustomed himself to 
set aside our Gospels in favor of the hypothetical sources out of 
which he deems them made, that he forgets the very existence of 
our Gospels as works on their own account. We presume, however, 
that even though the Gospel of Luke was composed out of preéx- 
istent material, there was an original autograph of that compilation 
which we call Luke. And we know that it is this compilation 
called Luke, along with its fellow-compilations, Matthew, Mark and 
John, and not the materials out of which they were made—by a 
complex process of evolution subject to “the inevitable accompani- 
ments of human fallibility”—which the Church believes and 
the Confession of Faith declares to have been “ given by inspiration 
of God.” 

By whatever process they were brought together, however, here 


* P, 72. + P. 66. ¢P. 54. 
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are the two elements in the Bible: the divine and the human, the 
product of two coéfficients working together in its origination. 
How are we to discriminate between them? The answer seems to 
Dr. Evans to be very easy. The divine element concerns only what 
“ makes wise wnto salvation ;” all that makes wise unto anything 
else is human. 

‘The inspiration of the Bible is pneumatic, not psychic, not secular. The 
infallibility of the Bible is pneumatic, not psychic, not secular. It is the in- 
fallibility of practical sufficiency, not the infallibility of absolute ideality. . . . Its 
infallibility is not a microscopic infinitesima)] infallibility, respecting all particu- 
lar things in the heavens above or in the earth beneath or in the waters under 


the earth. Itis an infallible rule of faith ; ¢.e., of Christian faith, of Gospel 
faith, of the faith which is necessary to salvation.’’ * 


Thus viewed, we may account all beside the religious contents of 
the Bible but the husk and shell; and it is easy for a man of good 
sense to separate the two. 

“The Bible is a pneumatic Book. The ground work, the substance, all that 
makes the Book what it is, is pneumatic. The warp and woop of it is pneuma. 
Its fringes run off, as was inevitable, into the secular, the material, the psychic. 
Can we not, as persons of common intelligence even, much more with the in- 
ternal witness of the Spirit to aid us, discriminate between the fringe and the 
warp and woof? Do not the ‘spiritualities’ and the ‘heavenlinesses’ of 
Scripture distinguish themselves from all that is lower, as the steady shining of 
the everlasting stars from the fitful gleaming of earth’s fire-flies ?’’ + 


When we take the Awyl out of this eloquent passage, does it 
mean anything more than that human reason, in the guise of com- 
mon sense, is to be depended upon to discriminate within Scripture 
between the religious and moral elements on the one side, and those 
on the other that may be classed as “secular”? This is a task of 
which, we are told, we should not complain; “it is not God’s way to 
do all our thinking forus.” The mischief is, however, that not even 
in Dr. Evans’ own hands does the process of dividing between re- 
ligious and moral teaching, on the one hand, and purely “secular ” 
matters on the other, prove an exact one. Is it, for example, a 
purely “secular” matter in which Matthew errs, when, as we are told, 
he “has, by the introduction of asingle word, émmediately, after the 
tribulation of those days, foreshortened, in a material way, the per- 
spective of the whole prophecy, putting Christ’s final coming, in 
accordance with the expectation of the apostolic age, in the imme- 
diate future?” + If this is what happened, most men will think 
that the infallibility of the rule of faith and practice itself has been 
invaded. 

It is not to call in question the genuineness of Dr. Evans’ pro- 
fessed zeal for the supreme authority of the Word of God,§ to express 


*P, 83. +P. 81. tPp. 51 and 52. P. 27. 
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our conviction that his method of looking at the Bible destroys its 
authority as the Word of God. He has assigned inspiration not to 
the Bible itself, but to the material out of which the Bible is made; 
and in that material he would find it not in a special superintend- 
ence of the Holy Spirit over its production, but in its reflection of 
the general spirit of a supernatural age. He would sharply limit the 
authority of the Bible, therefore, to what he would call “ the things 
of God,” as if all things were not God’s; and he would abandon the 
whole field of what he calls the “ secular” contents of Scripture to 
the fallibilities of men,* as if in using men as the channels of His 
communications God needed to take men as he found them, and did 
not Himself mould and form the human instruments of His reve- 
lations according to His will. Such a plan of defense as this may 
easily become indistinguishable from betrayal. Are we so very 
sure that the infallibility of our “rule of faith and practice” will 
abide for this its highest end, when we are forced to confess that it 
proves on testing infallible for nothing else? Is not the assumption 
of such a position the confession of weakness? When an army 
retires into what it deems its central stronghold and leaves the sur- 
rounding country to be freely harried by the enemy, it is because 
it feels that the enemy is stronger than it. This inherent weak- 
ness of his position is, indeed, naively acknowledged by Dr. Evans: 

‘“You may be sure,’’ he tells us, ‘‘that as long as you tie up faith inthe Bible 
with faith in a secular inspiration, as Jong as you hang the infallible authority 
of Scripture as the rule of faith on the infallible accuracy of every particular 
word and clause in the Book, as long as you exalt the Bible to the same pinna- 
cle of authority in matters respecting which God has given us clearer, fuller, 
more exact revelations elsewhere, as in matters respecting which the Bible is 
the only revelation, the irrepressible conflict: between faith and science will go 


on, and the Drapers and Whites will have their new chapters to add to the 
record.’’ + 


This is not the shout of faith; it is the cry of despair. We can- 
not hold the ground where other claimants appear: let us retire to 
those fields in which “the Bible is the only revelation.” But can 
we trust the Bible where it is “ the only revelation,” after we have 
assured ourselves that we cannot trust it where God has given us 
other sources of information ? To defend the “supreme authority of 
the Word of God” by asserting authority for it only where no other 
authority seeks to intrude, seems more convenient than satisfying 
“ Persons of common intelligence” may be found ready to renounce 
a Bible which can only be so far defended ; and it may not unlikely 
be found after a while that those who have been so eager to deny 
its trustworthiness in “secular” matters have but prepared the way 
for its rejection also as a rule of faith and practice. It is sure to be 


*?P. 55. { P. 88. 
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so, indeed, with men who will hesitate to trust their necks on the 
arétes and high ice-passes with guides who have stumbled their 
way heavily over the foothills. 


Dr. SmitH’s DocTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


We pass into no new atmosphere in passing from Dr. Evans’ 
essay to Dr. Smith’s. 

Dr. Smith adopts the same general theory of inspiration as Dr. 
Evans, and announces it with equal emphasis. In his Response to 
the Charges in Presbytery he says: “ Now, I suppose it to be gen- 
erally understood—the Committee certainly have no reason to be 
ignorant of it—that we stand on the common ground of the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures as the Church’s rule of faith and practice. 
There is no difference between us, therefore, as to doctrine or pre- 
cept. The sole question at issue is whether every statement on 
matters of fact, outside the sphere of doctrine and precept, is with- 
out error.”* He affirms it “to be impossible” to represent the Old 
Testament to be without error.t He allows freely that this theory 
of the limitation of inspiration “to those matters which concern 
faith and morals” has no right to the name of “ plenary inspira- 
tion ;” which belongs rather to the doctrine that “ entire truthfulness 
or accuracy is preserved in every assertion made by the authors 
of Scripture.” ¢ But he strenuously contends that this is all that 
Scripture or Confession binds us to, and that it is all that the facts 
of Scripture will allow us to assert. The conclusion to which he 
desires to come, therefore, is that the Scriptures are an infallible rule 
of faith and practice; and that they are infallible in nothing else. 

But in developing his theory, and especially in defending himself 
against the charges of his Presbytery, Dr. Smith seeks to justify 
himself primarily by drawing a distinction between the Biblical 
idea of inspiration and the theological idea.§ It will be necessary 
for us,in attempting to obtain as clear a conception as possible of his 
teaching as to inspiration, to begin by noting this distinction. Let 
us attend to what he has to say as to the two ideas in turn. 


1. Dr. SmiTH’s VIEW OF THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF INSPIRATION. 


It is important to note at the outset that the distinction in ques- 
tion is not a distinction between the Biblical and theological usage 
of the word “Inspiration.” As Dr. Smith truly tells us: “The 
word inspiration occurs nowhere in the Old Testament, and but 

* P. 216; compare also pp. 94, 182, 185, 226, 241, 367, etc. 

+P. 114. t P. 143. 


§ Inspiration and Inerrancy, pp. 238, 260, 286, 355 ; Appeal and Argument, 
p. 52. : 
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once in the New Testament.”* “But,” he adds, “the thing is often 
described in the Old Testament.” Dr. Smith is, therefore, engag- 
ing in investigating the Biblical teaching as to the thing, Inspira- 
tion. What, then, according to Prof. Smith, is the Biblical idea 
of inspiration? Let us hear his answer somewhat at large. 

In the passage at present before us he proceeds to tell us that in 
the Biblical idea, inspiration “is the extraordinary activity of the 
Holy Ghost fitting men to do certain things.” 


“Its commonest function is to fit the organ of revelation for his work. The 
prophet is distinctly the man of the Spirit—the coming of the Spirit upon the 
prophet was the method by which God put his words into his mouth. The pos- 
sessor of this inspiration is for the time being the organ of the Divine will. He 
identifies his utterances with the utterances of God Himself. This I say is the 
Biblical ¢dea of inspiration. It always goes with revelation Biblical lan- 
guage always associates inspiration and revelation. At least I have called hitherto 
in vain for a text which connects inspiration with the activity of the scribe as 
distinguished from the prophet.’’+ 


A fuller statement to the same effect is presented at a later point,t 
as a “bare outline” of the Bible doctrine of inspiration. We give 
it in full: 


“(1) The grand foundation fact is that God has revealed (unveiled) Himself. 
This and this alone meets ourneed. And it meets our need in the only adequate 
way, because it makes use of divinely-chosen men. God reveals Himself in the 
Prophets, or through the Prophets. 

‘©(2) The culmination of the revelation is in His Son. All other revelations 
are tributary to this, and this is the only one which can claim to be absolutely per- 
fect. He is the shining forth of the Father’s brightness, the impress of His 
Person. 

“©(8) Inspiration is the method by which God reveals Himself in His 
servants. He breathes something of Himself into them. When He speaks in 
them, His hand or His Spirit comes upon them, and they are ‘in the Spirit.’ 

‘(4) Inspiration is exerted in other cases where God commissions men to do a 
work for Him or for His people. Bezaleel was ‘filled with the Spirit of God’ 
for the construction of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 30). ‘The Spirit of Jehovah 
came mightily’ upon Samson and upon Saul. That it made them inerrant is 
nowhere affirmed. 

(5) That the writers who composed the books of the Bible were led by inspira- 
tion is nowhere affirmed in Scripture itself. The assumption that all the writers 
were Prophets or Apostles, 7.e., that they were men who received the revealing 
inspiration, is an assumption which is nowhere made in the Bible.” 


“This,” adds Prof. Smith, “is all that the Bible itself says on 
the subject.” 
There are several points in this statement which demand remark. 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 356. Why Job xxxii. 8 is omitted he had 
already explained, p. 260. The single Biblical text, 2 Tim. iii. 6, where the 
word occurs, however, ascribes inspiration not to the prophets, but to the books. 
How Dr. Smith deals with this text may be seen, p. 260 sq. 

+ Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 356. t Appeal and Argument, p. 52. 
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One among them, however, is of such immediate interest for our 
present purpose, that we may permit it to absorb our attention for 
the moment. Inspiration in its Biblical idea, according to Prof. 
Smith, is the method of revelation: as such it is confined, so far as 
the communication of truth is concerned, to the recipients of revela- 
tion: it is nowhere in the Scriptures ascribed to the writers who 
composed the books of the Bible. Now what does Prof. Smith 
mean by this? 

1. The meaning which would seem to lie on the surface of the 
language is that there is no Biblical ground whatever for believing 
that “the writers who composed the books of the Bible were led by 
inspiration.” And the full meaning of this is not apprehended 
until we remind ourselves that Dr. Smith is not studying, in these 
passages, the usage of the word, Inspiration, in the Scriptures, but 
the Biblical idea of the thing. What he actually is presenting is 
the Biblical teaching as to the activities of the Holy Spirit on men. 
What the conclusion would seem to mean, then, is that there is no 
Biblical evidence whatever that the Scriptures were written under 
the impulse and influence of the Spirit of God, or, to put it in a 
more specific form, that the Holy Spirit’s special activities were at 
all concerned in the writing of the Scriptures, as distinguished from 
the giving to the prophets of the revelations which may be recorded 
in the Scriptures. The astonishing character of such an assertion 
will appear at once upon recalling the facts that in the only passage 
where the word Inspiration is used in Scripture, it is ascribed not 
to the prophet but to Scripture itself: “ Every Scripture is inspired 
of God” (2 Tim. iii. 16); and that it is a common locution in the 
New Testament by which Scripture is assigned to the Holy Spirit 
as its responsible author. 

What Prof. Smith would say as to these facts, is not altogether 
clear. He subjects 2 Tim. iii. 16 to a long and detailed exegesis; * 
but we are not quite sure what is his conclusion as to its meaning. 
He tells us that we may see at a glance from its composition, that 
the word #edzvevaros, translated inspired of God, means God-breathed, 
But he adds, following Cremer, that it may mean breathing out God. 
And he concludes his discussion as follows: 


‘But one thing is tolerably certain, that the word is intended to describe a 
quality, not the origin of Scripture. It is similar to our own usage when we 
speak of an orator as inspired. Now the Scriptures possess this quality, they 
are full of deity, they communicate to us something of God. So far, then, from 
this being a definite doctrinal statement concerning what we call inspiration, 
‘the essence of which is superintendence,’ it isa panegyric of the saving and 
enlightening power of the Scriptures, which is due to their containing a revelation 





* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 260 8q.; Appeal and Argument, p. 142 8q., also 
p. 49 sq. 
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of God, and not to any supposed historical or scientific inerrancy whatever. Its 
nearest parallel is the declaration of another New Testament writer: ‘The 
Word of God is living and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword.’ 
Listen to the whole of our passage and judge: ‘But abide thou in the things 
thou hast learned and been persuaded of, knowing of whom thou didst learn 
them, and that from a babe thou hast known the Sacred Writings that are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. Every writing 
breathing the Spirit of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness.’ Instead of having here the 
single dogmatic statement concerning an inspiration that superintends, we have 
a testimony in full harmony with the other passages we have studied, concern- 
ing the Word of God in Scripture, the rule of faith and life to the Church, the 
source of salvation and edification to the individual Christian.’’ 


Here certainly we seem to be told that 2 Tim. iii. 16 does not 
declare that every Scripture of the Old Testament was breathed 
out by God; but only that there are some parts of the Old Testa- 
ment—to wit, the Word of God in Scripture—which “breathe the 
Spirit of God,” and so are profitable for teaching and perfecting the 
man of God. There seems to be a distinct rejection of the exegesis 
which makes the text teach that the Scriptures are God-breathed, in 
favor of the exegesis which makes it teach that there are parts of 
the Scriptures which are God-breathing. But a little later * we find 
Prof. Smith complaining of misapprehension here, and asserting that 
both meanings are really contained in the word: “In truth they 
are one. That which is saturated with an odor gives forth perfume. 
That which is full of the Spirit of God gives forth a divine influ- 
ence.” According to this, the passage would seem to assert that 
Scripture—“ every Scripture,” for the ground of discrimination now 
fails—is no less God-breathed than God-breathing; or rather is 
God-breathing only because it is previously God-breathed, giving 
forth the Spirit of God because full of that Spirit. The confu- 
sion is completed, when we read still later + that though the text 
calls the Scriptures here God-breathed, what it asserts is “the con- 
stant value of the Scriptures as the source of life and light:” and 
especially that “the text means that the Scriptures are inspired 
because they make us wise unto salvation, not that they were 
inspired because they originated in a control of the writers which 
produced inerrant autographs.” We have just been told that the 
teaching of the text is that Scripture breathes out God because it 
is inspired; now we are told it is inspired because it breathes out 
God. Possibly the intention is to recover the ground that was lost, 
and to suggest again that only such Scriptures are here declared to 
be inspired as make us wise unto salvation. 

Any reading of tke passage, however, which seeks to find. in it 
countenance for the notion of an uninspired element in the Bible is 


*P, 284, + Appeal and Argument, p. 51. 
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plainly a wresting of it. To this also Dr. Evans witnesses when 
speaking of the use which was sought to be made of the revised 
rendering of the text. “Only the shallowest exegesis can find in 
it,” he tells us, “a limitation of inspiration. An ‘ uninspired Scrip- 
ture’ would have been to a Jew of the Christian era a phrase no 
less self-contradictory than an ‘uncircumcised Pharisee.’ Every 
Scripture is, ipso facto, inspired, God-breathed.” * In affirming, as he 
does affirm repeatedly, that Scripture never “connects inspiration 
with the activity of the scribe,” and that “all the affirmations of 
the Bible itself” concerning its inspiration, “ are concerned with the 
revelation of God in Scripture, rather than with Scripture as a 
whole,” + Prof. Smith will certainly need to take better account than 
he has done of the declaration of Paul that “ every Scripture is in- 
spired of God.” 

It is perhaps clearer how Prof. Smith will deal with the broad fact 
that the New Testament writers repeatedly ascribe the Scriptures 
as such, as cited by them, to the Holy Ghost. But his mode of 
dealing with it can scarcely be called satisfying. The Committee 
had quoted certain relative passages; and Prof. Smith considers 
that he has met the case when he affirms that “on examining the 
citations of the Committee,” he found that when these texts “re- 
ferred to anything as spoken by God or the Holy Ghost it was a 
distinct revelation, promise or prophecy so described.” + He thus 
holds that these texts will not forbid him to make a distinction 
between the revelation of God in Scripture and Scripture as a 
whole. We must, however, glance at his examination of the texts 
themselves in order to estimate the value of these results. 

After remarking that the texts in which the prophets speak of 
receiving the Word of the Lord, “need not mean more than that 
God spoke to the prophets,” he continues as follows: § 


‘*So Heb. i. 1: ‘God spake to the fathers in the prophets.’ The same epistle 
also quotes Old Testament texts as ‘spoken by the Holy Ghost.’ 

«To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your heart’ (Ps. xcv. 7, 8). ‘ Wherefore, even 
as the Holy Ghost saith, To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts’ (Heb. iii. 
7, 8). 

*** But this shall be the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel: After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts ’ (Jer. xxxi. 
33). ‘And the Holy Ghost also beareth witness to us: for after he hath said, This is the covenant 
that I will make with them after those days, saith the Lord, I will put my law on their hearts, 
and upon their mind also will I write them’ (Heb. x. 15, 16, R. V.). 


“But you will notice that this speaking of the Holy Ghost is affirmed not of 
the Old Testament as a whole, but of two passages which are direct revelations 
from God to His people; one a threat, the other a promise. Now that the Holy 
Spirit not only spoke in the prophets, but that He still speaks to us in their re- 


* The Presbyterian Review, Vol. iv (1883), p. 280. 
+ Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 281. 
t Ibid., p. 282. SP, 251. 
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corded words, is our common faith. I know of no Christian who denies it. But 
the question before us is a different one, namely, whether the Holy Spirit so 
controlled the writers of the Scriptures as to make their every utterance, whether 
distinctly revealed or not, ‘absolutely truthful, 7. e., free from error when inter- 
preted in its natural and intended sense.’ To prove that this is the teaching of 
the Scriptures themselves, we have not had a single text. Let me add the foliow- 
ing, which are no more conclusive : 


“«*The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 2). 

«Thou art God, who by the mouth of thy servant David hast said, Why do the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine vain things’ (Acts iv. 24, 25). 

“Which God hath spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets, since the world began’ (Acts 
iii, 21). 

«Men and brethren, this Scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost by 
the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, which was guide to them that took Jesus’ 
(Acts i. 16). 


‘«That David received the Word of God by revelation, that he spoke a proph- 
ecy by the Holy Spirit, that God spoke by the mouth of David, or of the 
prophets ; all this adds no light to what we already know, For we now see the 
analogy of faith, and are able to weigh the exact force of these texts.” 

The inadequacy of these remarks for the purpose in hand is evi- 
dent on the face of things, The point at issue is whether, when the 
New Testament “refers to anything as spoken by God or the Holy 
Ghost,” it is always “a distinct revelation, promise or prophecy ” 
that is so described; or whether the New Testament writers do not 
rather refer to the Scriptures as such and as a whole, as spoken by 
God or the Holy Spirit. The two passages from Heb. iii. 7, 8, and 
x. 15, 16, which Prof. Smith quotes from the Committee, he repre- 
sents as supporting the former alternative. He represents them as 
referring “this speaking of the Holy Ghost” not to “ the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole,” but to “two passages” in the Old Testament, 
“which are direct revelations of God to His people ;” and he looks 
upon them as proving therefore only that the Holy Spirit speaks in 
and through the prophets, as distinguished from the writers of Scrip- 
ture. Unfortunately, however, the first of these passages does not 
at all fall in with this conclusion. The passage adduced in Heb. iii. 
7, 8, from Ps. xcv. 7, 8, as spoken by the Holy Ghost, is not con- 
fined to the divine words recorded by the Psalmist; it includes 
also the Psalmist’s own words, which refer to God in the third 
person: “To-day if you will hear His voice.” Nor are these mere 
introductory words, incidentally quoted only to introduce the 
“ direct revelations from God.” As every reader of the passage in 
Hebrews will perceive at once, the fact that “it is said, To-day,” is 
adduced as a most significant part of the divine message. 

Nor can we think that Dr. Smith has adequately weighed the 
meaning of the subsequent passages which he adduces. The 
point with reference to Acts iv. 24, 25, is that it adduces words 
from the second Psalm which are not words of God—“a direct 
revelation from God”—merely reported by the Psalmist, but 
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the words of the Psalmist himself which speak of God in the third 
person, as nevertheless an utterance of God ; and that in language 
as richly significant as this: “O Lord, thou that didst make the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that in them is: who by 
the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of our father David thy servant, didst 
say.” According to this passage, thus, the words of David as dis- 
tinguished from the words put by David into God’s mouth, are them- 
selves the utterances of the Creator of the world, put by His Spirit 
into David’s mouth. So, too, the point with reference to Actsi. 16, 
is that it ascribes to the Holy Spirit, not words of God reported by 
the Psalmist, but words of the Psalmist in a prayer to God, addressed 
in the second person. What Peter thus declares, is that the impre- 
cations of the imprecatory Psalms (Ps. lxix. 26, cix. 8) are “Scripture 
which the Holy Ghost spake by the mouth of David.” * Surely it 
is inadequate to say of such passages as these that they are found on 
examination to describe only distinct revelations, promises or 
prophecies as spoken by God or the Holy Ghost. What they do is 
in the most natural manner possible, betraying a habitual usage, to 
refer whatever stands written in Scripture to God the Holy 
Spirit, whether in the passage itself God speaks, is spoken to, or is 
spoken of. 

Nor can one help wondering why Dr. Smith in such a matter 
should confine himself to an examination of the texts adduced by 
the Committee. He can hardly wish to ignore the fact that the 
texts cited are only samples of a class. Only after an exhaustive 
examination of the whole body of relevant texts, can it be proper to 
announce the sweeping theory that “all the affirmations of the 
Bible itself are concerned with the revelation of God in Scripture, 
rather than with Scripture as a whole.” Outside these texts, 
adduced by the Committee, which Dr. Smith tells us he has 
examined with the result of finding nothing antagonistic to his 
theory (though we have seen that was only because he had 
not examined them closely enough), there are others of similar 
character which he must also reckon with. When our Lord, for 
example, declares that David himself said in the Holy Spirit, “The 
Lord said unto my Lord,” etc., the very language, while ascribing 
the utterance to the Holy Spirit, forbids us to say that David is 


* Dr. Smith, Insp. and Inerr., p. 123, considers that ‘‘ the imprecations ”’ in the 
Psalms are ‘‘ enough to prove’”’ that the experience recorded in the Psalms has 
in it ‘‘ human weakness,’’ and that the record of it is given to us as a ‘‘ picture of 
pious experience in all its stages,’’ not as a model of proper experience. What 
the Psalms do is to ‘‘ present us a record of actual experience of believers in the 
past,’’ which we are ‘‘ to study and profit by,” and which ‘‘ we can study and 
profit by all the more that it has in it haman weakness.’”’ Peter’s view was dif- 
ferent. 
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merely repeating a direct Word of God here. The Saviour argues 
from the precise premise that, ‘“ David himself calleth him Lord” 
(Mark xii. 35 sq.; cf. Matt. xxii. 45sq.), A skillful use of exegetical 
finessing may possibly be made to seem to explain away such a 
passage as Acts xiil. 34, 35, where it is declared that He that raised 
up Jesus from the dead not only “ hath spoken in this wise, I will 
give you the holy and sure blessings of David,” but “ saith also in 
another Psalm, Thou wilt not give thy Holy One to see corruption ”— 
words not spoken in the Psalm by God, but by the Psalmist to 
God.* But what can be done with such a passage as Matt. xix. 5, 
in which our Lord declares that it is to Him who made man that 
the words are to be ascribed : “ For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother and shall cleave to his, wife; and the twain shall 
become one flesh?” Could Dr. Smith have remembered such a 
passage as this when he wrote ¢ that Christ chose His appeals to 
Scripture “invariably from the Word of God in Scripture,” and 
made “every one of His citations from a direct command of God 
Himself,” so that “ whatever His use of these citations proves, it 
proves only for the revelation of God in Scripture?” Like Master, 
like servant. As Christ ascribes this Scripture to God, though the 
particular words cited were Adam’s, not God’s, Paul does the like 
in 1 Cor. vi. 16: + “The twain, saith He, shall become one flesh.” 
The usage of the subjectless “saith” here, with the understood sub- 
ject, “God,” is vocal with its message as to how Scripture was looked 
upon in the circle from which the New Testament has come down 
to us; and a similar usage is found just sufficiently often, scattered 
over the pages of the New Testament, to assure us that it represents 
the attitude towards Scripture of the whole circle.§ The usage of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews alone, however, would be enough to de- 
termine the question; it repeatedly represents God as the author of 
Scripture, and that indifferently whether, in the passages cited, 
God appears in the first ‘person (Heb. i. 5, viii. 8, x. 15, 30), or in 
the second person (Heb. i. 10), or in the third person (Heb. i. 6, 7, 8, 
sq., and especially iv. 4; cf. verse3). When this author tells us that 

* The subject of the second clause may by bare possibility be taken as David 
and not God, but we believe that the reader without ulterior object to subserve 
will say with Meyer: ‘‘ The subject is necessarily that of 2:oyx2v, ver. 34, and 
is neither David, nor the Scriptures, but God, although Ps. xvi. 10 contains 
David's words addressed to God.”’ 

+P. 245. 

t ‘‘ Who it is that says it, is self-evident, namely, God ; the utterances of Scrip- 
ture being His Word, even when they may be spoken through another, as Gen. 
ii, 24 was through Adam.’’—MEYER. 

§$ Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 27; Heb. viii. 5; x.5; Jas. iv. 6 (cf. 
Mayor’s note); cf. Winer’s Grammar (Moulton’s ed.), p. 656; Buttmann’s 
Grammar (Thayer's ed.), p. 134. 
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“ God saith, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundations 
of the earth” (Heb. i. 10), and that God hath said somewhere of 
the seventh day on this wise, “‘ And God rested on the seventh 
day from all his works” (Heb. iv. 4), he leaves us wondering whether, 
had Prof. Smith carried his examination beyond the citations of 
the Committee, he could have said that when the Scriptures refer to 
anything as spoken by God or the Holy Ghost, it is “a distinct 
revelation, promise or prophecy” which is so described; or indeed, 
whether Prof. Smith can mean what he seems to say in the words, 
“That the writers who composed the books of the Bible were led 
by inspiration is nowhere affirmed in Scripture itself.” , 

2. In these circumstances the suspicion may enter our minds that 
what Prof. Smith means ,by these words may be hinted at by the 
underscoring of the word “writers,” and may be more clearly 
expressed by the other words quoted from him, in which he says 
he has failed to find a Bible text which “ connects inspiration with 
the activity of the scribe as distinguished from the prophet.” * Can 
it be that so far from drawing a distinction here between the 
prophets who received revelations and the authors who composed 
the Scriptures, Prof. Smith is only distinguishing between the 
responsible authors of the Biblical books and their scribes or aman- 
uenses who did the manual work of actual writing: that he is 
only denying that there is Biblical proof for the inspiration of the 
hand that actually wrote the Biblical pages in distinction from the 
organs of God’s revelation of His will, whether in oral or written 
form ? 

There are not lacking some indications that may seem to fall in 
with such a conjecture. There are, for example, two odd _ passages, 
the one in his esponse to the Charges in Presbytery, and the other 
in his Argument before the Assembly, which we would do well to 
look at. He is speaking of the writing of Jeremiah’s prophecies in 
the former passage, and says: + 

‘‘Now, here is the way of editing Jeremiah’s book. Jeremiah is commanded 
to write down his prophecies. He calls his friend Baruch and dictates them, 
and Baruch writes from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the Lord which 
he (Jeremiah evidently) had spoken to him. Now, where was the inspiration ? 
Evidently in Jeremiah. But Baruch was the scribe, and we are looking for the 
inspiration of the scribe. Had it been the mind of God to make it a doctrine of 
our religion, is it conceivable that he would not in this, the only passage which 
describes the origin of an Old Testament book, have told us plainly that Baruch 
was assisted by such a superintendence that he made no mistake in writing 
down the words of Jeremiah? I cannot think it But Baruch’s copy 
was certainly as near the original autograph as we can get. This copy (or 


rather another copy, for this was burned) the disciple afterwards enlarged, it 
would seem, by adding later prophecies, and published after his master's death. 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 356. + 1bid., p. 259. 
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Have we any evidence that he was supernaturally preserved from errorin the 
later work any more than in the earlier? Certainly not. And what is true of 
Jeremiah is true of the other books of the Old Testament.”’ 


In the other passage, arguing against the charge which affirmed 
that he teaches “that the Holy Spirit did not so control the in- 
spired writers in their composition of the Holy Scriptures as to 
make their utterances absolutely truthful, 7. e., free from error when 
interpreted in their natural and intended sense,” Prof. Smith says: * 


‘*A second point is that the charge is concerned not with the organs of reve- 
lation, but with the writers of Scripture. It is readily seen, of course, that 
these are sometimes the same. Ezekiel was a prophet and a writer as well. 
Paul was an apostle and a writer as well. But the recipients of revelation in 
the proper sense of the term were not always the scribes who put the revelation 
on record. Some of the writers of the Old Testament books do not seem to 
have received revelations in the proper sense. Jeremiah was a prophet; his 
revelations were recorded in a book by his friend Baruch. What this Commit- 
tee affirms as fundamental doctrine is not that Jeremiah proclaimed truth infal- 
libly revealed, but that Baruch in recording the revelation, and in recording alsu 
the incidents of Jeremiah’s life, the history of the fall of Jerusalem, the names 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s officers and the number of the captive Jews, was through- 
out controlled by the Holy Spirit, so as to make no mistake. Not only Paul in 
writing to the Romans received the truth by inspiration, but Tertius, who wrote 
as his amanuensis, was controlled by the Holy Spirit, even in the salutations at 
the close of the Epistle, so as to be exempt from error.”’ 


The point which at present interests us is the exaggerated promi- 
nence which Prof, Smith gives in these passages to the scribes or 
amanuenses made use of by the Biblical writers. In the first pas- 
sage he contrasts Jeremiah and Baruch, the scribe, and in the 
second Paul and “Tertius, who wrote the Epistle ;” and, affirming 
inspiration of Jeremiah and Paul, denies it of Baruch and Tertius. 
“ And what is true of Jeremiah,” he adds, “is true of the other 
books of the Old Testament.” By such passages, we say, some 
color may seem to be lent to the conjecture that Prof. Smith means 
only to deny that the Scriptures teach that the amanuenses of the 
sacred writers were inspired, when he declares that there is no 
Biblical evidence of the inspiration of the writers of the Bible. 

This hypothesis is shattered, however, the moment we attend 
closely to what Prof. Smith says in these very passages. It is only 
too evident that in the former of them he is looking upon “ Baruch, 
the scribe,” not as merely Jeremiah’s hand in producing a writing 
which is truly Jeremiah’s, but as the responsible author of the text 
of the book. He speaks, therefore, of “ Baruch’s copy,” and of 
‘“ Baruch’s copy” as “ certainly as near the autograph as we can 
get.” The implication is that, so far as the writing of it is con- 
cerned, inspiration has nothing to do with Jeremiah’s prophecy ; 


* Appeal and Argument, p. 39. 
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but we are dependent upon Baruch’s unsupervised human honesty 
and accuracy for it. When he adds: “ And what is true of Jere- 
miah is true of the other books of the Old Testament,” he seems to 
deny of the whole Old Testament that we have Scriptural ground 
for believing that God’s inspiration was at all concerned in the writ- 
ing of any part of it. 

Now, it is very evident that this representation does not at all do 
justice to the account which is given us in the thirty-sixth chapter 
of Jeremiah—“ the only passage which describes the origin of an 
Old Testament book,” Prof. Smith tells us. The impression which 
Prof, Smith gives us, that Baruch is the responsible author of the 
written text, is guarded against in this chapter with what seems the 
most painful care. Here Jeremiah is made the responsible author 
of the written text, and Baruch but the pen with which he wrote. 
It was Jeremiah who was commanded to write (ver. 1), and 
when he called Baruch to his aid it was only as amanuensis—he 
wrote “from the mouth of Jeremiah ” (ver. 4). Accordingly what 
he professed to read from the book was not his own words, but “ the 
words of Jeremiah” (ver. 10); and we are told that the princes made 
exact inquisition into their genuineness as such with the most satis- 
factory results: “And they asked Baruch, saying, Tell us now, how 
didst thou write all these words at his mouth? Then Baruch an- 
swered them, He pronounced all these words unto me with his 
mouth, and I wrote them with ink in the book” (vers. 17, 18). 
This book “Baruch’s copy,” behind which we cannot go to the 
“ original autograph!” Prof. Smith might as well assign his own 
manuscript to his pen, and speak of his “pen’s copy.” And the 
“later work” was of precisely the same character. It was Jere- 
miah again, not Baruch, who was commanded to write this (ver. 
27); and it was Jeremiah who wrote it, through his amanuensis, who 
again wrote only “from his mouth” (ver. 32). It is, therefore, to 
Jeremiah, not to Baruch, that the work is to be attributed, unless 
we are prepared to contend that in the face of such solemn com- 
mands Jeremiah neglected to see to it that that was written which 
he was commanded to write. When now we read Dr. Smith’s 
words: “ And what is true of Jeremiah is true of the other books 
of the Old Testament,” we may assent to them. But what Prof. 
Smith represents as true of Jeremiah is not true of it, or of the other 
books of the Old Testament. The authors of those books must be 
presumed to have been as careful supervisors of the copies of their 
amanuenses as a modern author is of his proof-sheets. Their 
amanuenses were to them much as Aaron was to Moses; they were 
the “ prophets” of God’s prophets, and received their “ words” from 
them, even as the prophets themselves received them from God. 
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We thus do not need to postulate inspiration of amanuenses, 
The responsibility for the words written does not rest with them. 
But possibly there is no need either of denying that they too may 
have had God “ with them,” aiding them in the prosecution of their 
humble share of the work of revealing His will to man. Certainly 
when God made Aaron Moses’ prophet, He promised to be not only 
with Moses’ mouth as he communicated to Aaron the words of the 
Lord, but also with Aaron’s mouth as he communicated Moses’ 
words to the people: “ And thou shalt speak unto him and put the 
words in his mouth; and I will be with thy mouth and with his 
mouth, and will teach you what ye shall do. And he shall be thy 
spokesman unto the people: and it shall come to pass that he 
shall be to thee a mouth, and thou shalt be to him as God” 
(Ex. iv. 15, 16). Evidently God is not slack in His care for the 
communication of His message pure to men. There would be noth- 
ing absurd therefore in supposing that even Baruch and Tertius, 
each in his measure, had God “with them” in their work of 
loving service to His servants. It may prove to be easier to under- 
estimate than to overestimate the reach of God’s gracious supervi- 
sion of men’s efforts to serve Him. Is it barely possible, for 
example, that Tertius may mean something of this kind in writing: 
“T salute you, I, Tertius who wrote this epistle in the Lord” 
(Rom. xvi. 22)?* But, however this may be, it is evident that not 
Tertius and Baruch are the authors of the books which they 
wrote, but Paul and Jeremiah ; and that the question of the inspi- 
ration of the books rests on the inspiration of the latter, not of the 
former. 

The second passage which we have quoted from Prof. Smith 
bears equally decisive evidence that his denial of the existence of 
Biblical evidence for the inspiration of the scribe, as distinguished 
from the prophet, means much more than the contention that the 
Bible does not attribute inspiration to the mere amanuensis. The 
contrast is drawn here in the first place between “the organs of 
revelation” and “the writers of Scripture;” and this contrast is 
surely not synonymous with that betweén “the author” and “the 
amanuensis.” The next sentences, indeed, confusingly introduce 
what may at first sight look like the latter contrast. Ezekiel was 
both a prophet and a writer; Paul both an apostle and a writer: 
while Jeremiah’s revelations were recorded by Baruch and the Kpis- 


* Compare R. V. margin and Wordsworth in loc., who adopts this construc- 
tion, but not in the sense suggested above: ‘‘The work of an amanuensis, as 
well as of an apostle, may be done and ought to be done 2v zvpfw—it is a labor 
of love ‘in the Lord.’’’ Origen had said: ‘‘ Tertius ad gloriam Dei scribit, et 
ideo in Domino scribit.’”’ 
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tle to the Romans by Tertius. Even here, however, the word 
“writer” is “an undistributed middle” and librates in meaning be- 
tween “author” and “amanuensis ’—unless, indeed, Dr. Smith again 
wishes to represent Baruch as the responsible author of Jeremaih 
and Tertius of Romans. And the real meaning comes out imme- 
diately in the language: “ What this Committee affirm as funda- 
mental doctrine is not that Jeremiah proclaimed truth infallibly 
revealed, but Baruch in recording this revelation ... . was controlled 
by the Holy Spirit. Not only Paul in writing to the Romans 
received the truth by inspiration, but Tertius, who wrote as his 
amanuensis, was controlled by the Holy Spirit.” He does not say 
that “Jeremiah infallibly proclaimed revealed truth,” but that he 
“proclaimed truth, infallibly revealed.” He does not say that 
Paul “wrote by inspiration the truth received,” but that “in 
writing he received the truth by inspiration.” “ Inspiration,” in 
this mode of speech, has nothing to do with the writing at all, 
whether this was done by Baruch and Tertius or by Jeremiah and 
Paul. Truth was “infallibly revealed” to Jeremiah ; and he was 
left to proclaim it and Baruch to record it, without the aid of this 
“inspiration.” Truth was “received by inspiration” by Paul, and 
either he or Tertius wrote it down without the aid of this “ inspira- 
tion.” Whether, then, “the organs of revelation” were their own 
“scribes” or not, makes no difference in the matter concerned. 

The real meaning is brought out yet most clearly, however, by ob- 
serving that the purpose of the paragraph is to pass criticism upon 
the charge that Prof. Smith denies that “the Holy Spirit... . 
controlled the inspired writers in their composition of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Surely this is not a designation of mere amanuenses. 
It speaks of inspired writers as “ composers of the Holy Scriptures.” 
When Prof. Smith criticises it as concerning “not the organs of 
revelation,” but “the writers of Scripture,” he must be understood 
to mean by “writers of Scripture,” the writers who “ composed” 
the Scriptures. And if the idea of the mere amanuensis seems to 
come forward in his discussion, it must be only as an attempt to 
reduce the contention of the Committee to absurdity. His line of 
reasoning seems to be something like this: “The Committee 
represent the Holy Spirit as controlling the writers of Scripture, as 
such; but the writer as such is sometimes nothing more than 
an amanuensis; the Committee want us to believe, therefore, that 
mere amanuenses are inspired.” Under the color of this fac- 
titious absurdity, he desires us to consider untenable not merely 
his own subintroduced idea that the mere amanuensis is in- 
spired, but the Committee’s declaration that the inspired writers in 
their composition of the Holy Scriptures were controlled by the 
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Holy Spirit. In place of it, he advocates the doctrine that not 
“the writers of Scripture” but the “organs of revelation” were 
inspired : that in a word, in the Biblical sense at least, inspiration 
is the method of revelation and not the superintendence of the 
writers of Scripture. Despite these passages we must conclude 
therefore, that Prof. Smith does not refer to the mere amanuenses 
when he says ‘broadly that there is no Biblical proof that “the 
writers who composed the books of the Bible were led by inspira- 
tion.” 

3. It may still seem to be possible, however, that by this language 
he really means to express a view intermediate between the two 
extreme ones which we have investigated. May he not intend to 
say that there is no Biblical proof that the writers of the Biblical 
books, when distinct from the prophets, were led by inspiration ; 
that in effect the Biblical proof extends only to the inspiration 
‘of those books which were written by “ organs of revelations "—the 
Book of Ezekiel, say for example, who “ was a prophet and a writer 
as well,” or the Epistles of Paul, who “was an apostle and a 
writer as well?” 

There are not wanting some indications which might seem to 
favor such a conjecture. There are, for example, a number of 
passages in which stress is laid on the fitting of a recipient of 
revelation to communicate it. The precise point to be tested 
by Scripture, we are told, is neither whether the Bible contains 
a revelation, nor “whether the recipients of that revelation were 
fitted by inspiration both to receive and communicate it.”* Both 
these are admitted. So, we read ft that the two passages, Ex. iv. 
14-16, and vii. 1, 2, when taken together, establish the “method 
of revelation:” “God speaks his message to the prophet, and 
he delivers it tothe people The prophetis God’s herald, and 
has the divine assistance in his work.” Again, we read that when 
once “the things of God” were in the hearts of His servants, 
“there was no danger that they would not be spoken;” and it is 
added: “Such an impulse to communicate the truth is from God 
Himself. It is enough for us to know that it was effective in giving 
us the record of God’s revelation.” { And again we read: § 


e 


‘‘So soon as we recognize the fact that the prophets claim inspiration for 
themselves, but not for those who write, we see that all the affirmations of the 
Bible itself are concerned with the revelation of God in Scripture, rather than 
with Scripture as a whole There is no instance that I can recall where a 
writer as distinguished from a prophet makes such a claim In the books 
of the prophets we find such expressions in abundance, because the prophet 
was God’s spokesman. He did identify his utterances with God’s, and he had 


~ * Insp. and Inerr., p. 236. + Ibid., p. 247. 
+ Appeal and Argument, p. 121. § Insp. and Inerr., p. 231. 
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aright to. But in the historical portions even of the prophetical books the 
writer carefully refrains from making such claims.” 


On reading such language it is difficult not to conclude that it 
means at least this much: that not only has God given a message to 
His prophets by inspiration, but that this inspiration has availed 
also for safeguarding the communication of that message from 
the prophet to the people. And one may be pardoned if he enter- 
tains the hope that it may mean that the safeguard would be as 
available for the written as for the oral communication of the 
‘ message. Dr. Smith, indeed, says on one occasion: “The author- 
ity of an Apostle was, of course, the same to command by letter as 
to command by word of mouth.” * 

Nevertheless, the very passages from which we quote these words 
forbid such a hope, when they are more narrowly considered. After 
telling us that Ex. iv and vii represent the “prophet as God’s 
herald and as enjoying the divine assistance in his work,” Prof. 
Smith proceeds at once to say: “There is not a word about a sub- 
sequent record even of the revelation, much less about the record 
of matters not directly revealed.”+ So at the close of the chief 
passage which we have quoted, he adds broadly + that “ the Scripture 
was not written under the same kind of inspiration that the prophet 
enjoyed ; the sharp distinction between the two is warranted by 
the facts.” As loath as we may be to do so, we must recognize the 
fact that Dr. Smith refuses to extend the inspiration which attended 
the prophet’s utterance of his message to the writing of that mes- 
sage, whether by another or by his own hand. 

This comes out very plainly in connection with what is possibly 
the strongest affirmation Dr. Smith has given us of the extension of 
the prophet’s inspiration to his utterance. He is speaking of 
Balaam’s prophecies,§ and he says: 


e 


“Here is Biblical inspiration. When God sends a man to deliver His message 
it is in vain for the man to try to change it. The divine affatus carries him 
along so that he cannot resist. But this is evidently true only of direct revela- 
tions of God’s will.” 


Here there is certainly an assertion of a compelling inspiration of 
the prophet covering the delivery of his message. One would fain 
extend it to that delivery in written form. But no; Prof. Smith 
continues : 


‘‘No such inspiration is anywhere intimated concerning the writers of the 
record. And this passage is the key to 2 Pet. i. 20, 21: ‘ Knowing this first, 
that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation. For the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God spake 


* Insp. and Inerr., p. 250. + Ibid., p. 247. 
+t Pp. 283, 284. § P. 249 aq. 
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{or ‘‘men spake from God,’’ R. V.] as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’ 
(2 Pet. i. 20, 21). The Committee need not have confined themselves to the 
two versions, for the Greek is even more expressive: ‘Men spake from God be- 
ing borne along by the Holy Ghost.’ This affirmation is identical with Balaam’s 
words concerning himself. It describes the Spirit’s possession of the organ of 
revelation. It is besides limited, by express declaration, to the prophetic ele- 
ment in Scripture. The Scriptures are no doubt mentioned, but it is only as 
containing the prophecy—‘ no prophecy of Scriptures is of private suggestion.’ 
There is nothing about an inspiration of writers, about superintendence or in- 
errancy.”’ 


The reader will no doubt wish to pause here to enter a protest 
against Dr. Smith’s artificial exegesis. Peter is making high 
affirmations concerning prophecy, and he limits the prophecy of 
which he makes them to Scriptural prophecy, that he may guard 
his readers against false prophecy. Dr. Smith changes his empha- 
sis and makes him limit his affirmations to the prophetic element in 
Scripture. It is no doubt true that Peter is speaking here only of 
the prophetic element of Scripture; but this is a purely negative 
fact and has no such positive significance as Dr. Smith’s words may 
give it in the minds of his readers. Peter’s words assert something 
of Scripture prophecy; but they deny nothing of the rest of Scrip- 
ture; and it is misleading in the extreme to say that he “ limits, by 
express declaration,” what he says “to the prophetic element in 
Scripture.” What he does is to limit by express declaration, 
what he says, to those prophecies which are contained in Scripture. 
The effect of this is not to lower, in the estimation of his readers, 
the rest of Scripture in comparison with its prophetic element— 
which is the effect of Dr. Smith’s representation of his meaning. 
Its effect is rather to exalt Scripture as a whole as the only place where 
genuinely inspired prophecy may be found. Peter is exalting Scrip- 
ture as the receptacle within whose bounds is to be sought all gen- 
uinely inspired prophecy. 

And there is another point here that requires careful noting in 
this connection. Peter’s affirmation is made of the total body of 
prophetic Scripture: of the total body of prophetic Scripture. It 
is of this prophecy, not as delivered orally, but as written, that he is 
speaking. He sends his readers for genuine prophecy to the Scrip- 
tures, and he tells them of the prophecy found ‘here—written in the 
Scriptures—that it is all “not of private interpretation.” This is 
not simply to mention the Scriptures, by the way, as containing the 
prophecy in question; it is to commend as trustworthy all the 
prophecy to which Scripture gives expression. And in this, though 
there be no direct assertion of the inspiration of writers, there is a 
clear indirect indication of how Peter would have spoken of the 
trustworthiness of the record had the occasion led him to do so. 
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_ But to return to Prof. Smith’s statement. It is already apparent 
that he does not intend the recognition of the influence of the 
divine afflatus on the prophet’s communication of his message to 
extend to the written record. This becomes even clearer as we 
proceed. He continues: 


“‘There is a passage, however, in which Paul refers to things written, 1 Cor. 
xix. 837: ‘If any man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him ac- 
knowledge that the things that I write unto you are the commandments of the 
Lord.’ The Greek is significant here. Paul really says; ‘If any man thinks 
himself to be a prophet or spiritual among you, let him consider the things that 
I write unto you, that they are a commandment of the Lord.’ Tunis languag e 
limits his claim to the one thing under consideration—namely, the regulation of 
spiritual exercises in the Corinthian Church. He was confident that on this he 
had the divine direction. But he does not speak as though he based any claim 
upon his inspiration, but emphasizes the internal evidence, saying, in effect : 
‘If any one claiming to be spiritual among you will examine what I have said, 
he will recognize in it a revelation from the Lord.’ The authority of an Apos- 
tle was, of course, the same to command by letter as to command by word of 
mouth. But he does not even appeal to his authority here, only to the intrinsic 
reasonableness of what he writes. And the fact that he emphasizes certain 
utterances as a commandment of the Lord demanding special attention shows 
that he does not make the same claim for all he writes. In this very epistle 
(vii. 40) he gives his judgment in a matter, and adds, in strange contrast to the 
passage just quoted: ‘J think I have also the Spirit of God.’ Strange contrast , 
I say, because the language is inconceivable if all Paul wrote was given by an 
inspiration that made it all alike the ‘commandment of the Lord.’ These pas- 
sages, therefore, instead of proving what the Committee is trying to establish, 
argue just the other way.”’ 


Now, if this reasoning means anything, it certainly means that 
the inspiration of Paul, who was “an apostle as well as a writer,” an 
“organ of revelation” as well as a “scribe,” did not extend to all 
he wrote. Indeed, if Dr. Smith is to be taken literally, nothing in 
Paul’s letters is to be considered to be of divine authority, except 
the “certain utterances” which he emphasizes as commandments 
of the Lord: the fact that he does emphasize these, throws doubt 
on the authority of all the rest. 

The exegesis by which this is made out is, indeed, strangely fal- 
lacious. Paul renouncing his authority in 1 Cor. xiv. 37, and sub- 
mitting what he says to the judgment of “the spiritual!” Why, 
Paul is here asserting his authority, and making the recognition of 
it the test of the real possession of the Spirit by those making claim 
to possess Him. What he says, “in effect,” is, “If there is any 
one among you who thinks that he is a prophet, or spiritually gifted 
in any way, then let him prove himself to be such, by his recogniz- 
ing,” ete. This is Meyer’s statement,* and he adds: “Not to 

* And of course, not Meyer’s only. Thus, Godet commentsas follows : ‘‘The 


best way for these organs of the Spirit to prove the reality of their inspiration 
will be, the apostle declares, their perceiving his superior wisdom and apostolic 
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acknowledge this would show him not to be a prophet or not in- 

Paul is affixing here the seal of apostolic authority ; 
and upon that seal we must read Christ.” To transmute this even 
severe assertion of his authority, and the subjection of the claims of 
all the “spiritual” to the test of its recognition, into a submission 
of his “commandment of Christ ” to them for their voucher, is cer- 
tainly as desperate an exegetical expedient as we have lately met 
with. Scarcely less desperate, however, is the dealing accorded to 
1 Cor. vii. 40. Dr. Smith totally neglects the meiotic irony which 
is the very essence of the passage, and which comes out in the em- 
phasis on the “my” and “I,” which the original forces us to 
recognize. What the apostle says, is: “This is my opinion”—the 
“my” carrying the emphasis of apostolic self-consciousness—“ and 
as for me, it seems to me that J, too, have the mind of Christ :” “so 
that,” continues Meyer, “I therefore may expect you to regard my 
Opinion, not as a mere individual judgment, but as arrived at under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit which is imparted to me also, and 
hence, as worthy to be received and followed.” The irony that 
burns in both these passages, renders nothing less than absurd, not 
only Dr. Smith’s supposition that Paul was subjecting his opinion 
to the countersign of his enemies, but also his notion that these 
strong claims on one occasion throw doubt on Paul’s inspiration 
elsewhere, where it is not expressly asserted. These very passages 
express Paul’s sense of the absurdity of his having to make and vin- 
dicate a claim to speak in Christ’s name and with Christ’s authority. 
We really cannot get on in the discussion of Scripture, unless we 
are willing to forego “ private interpretations” and to expound it 
historically.* 

The more impossible Prof. Smith’s exegesis is, however, the more 
obviously does his employment of it show that it is his intention to 
refuse inspiration, in the Scriptural sense, to something more than 
the non-prophetical parts of Scripture. There is another passage 
which puts this beyond question.t Prof. Smith proceeds in it by 
the aid of the same untenable exegesis as in the case just cited. 





authority ; not criticising his ordinances, but rendering practical homage to their 
excellence by conforming to them.’’ One would like to know how Prof. Smith 
would expound the following verse (ver. 38) on his theory: ‘‘ If any man does 
not know [that these, my commandments, are the commandments of Christ], let 
him be left in his ignorance [as a hopeless case],’’ or even, ‘‘he shall not be 
known [in the day of Judgment by that Christ whose commandments he has 
ignored].’’ Possibly we may even translate: ‘If any man ignores them, let 
him be ignored.’’ ‘There is more than indifference,’’ says Godet truly ; ‘‘there 
are severity and threatening in these words.”’ 

* Compare Thayer’s The Change of Attitude towards the Bible, p. 60, as com- 
mented on in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, iii, p. 174. 

+ Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 345. 


40 
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He is speaking of the prophets mentioned in the New Testament. 
He tells us that the same name is given them as to “ the organs of the 
Old Testament revelation ;” that “their office is said to be for the 
edification of the Church ;” that they are named “next to the apostles 
among the officers which God has bestowed upon the Church ;” and 
that “they are expressly said to receive revelations.” And yet the 
New Testament does not assert that they were so divinely assisted 
in the delivery of these revelations that human error might not in- 
trude into it. 


‘‘Rather do we find the contrary implied. Paul, for example (Rom. xii. 6), 
cautions the possessors of the gift to let it be according to the proportion of 
faith. He evidently means that this divine inspiration does not itself determine 
the measure of its expression ; but that the recipient of it needs care and judg- 
ment not to let the expression go beyond the assurance given him by his faith in 
Christ. This assumes the possibility of the human error coming into the expression 
of the supernatural revelation. In another passage the apostle intimates the same 
possibility when he says: ‘Let the prophets speak by two or three and let the 
others discriminate’ (1 Cor. xiv. 29). Here what is said by way of revelation 
is submitted to the judgment of the others present who are allowed to judge how 
far it is the work of the Spirit. And Paul seems to put himself on the level with 
these prophets when he says in the text already discussed (ver. 37) : ‘If any man 
thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him take knowledge of the 
things which I write unto you that they are a commandment of the Lord.’ 
Confident of the genuineness of his own revelation, he submits it fearlessly to 
their judgment. Elsewhere he protests that even he has not lordship over their 
faith (2 Cor. i. 24). Perhaps most significant of all in this connection is the ex- 
hortation : ‘Quench not the Spirit, despise not prophesyings (dwt, many MSS.), 
prove all things, hold fast that which is good’ (1 Thess. v. 20, 21).’’ 


We shall not stop to refute the obviously faulty exegesis by 
which passages which call on men to judge the claims of men to 
speak by the Holy Spirit, are deflected into license to them to judge 
the message itself which is sent them by the Holy Ghost. What it 
concerns us to note is the strength of the affirmation here made, 
that Biblical inspiration, “the method of revelation,” did not safe- 
guard even the oral delivery of the revelations received, but that 
there was always a possibility of human error entering “into the 
expression of the supernatural revelation ;” and to the extension of 
this affirmation to even the greatest apostles like Paul. How this 
assertion is t} be harmonized with previously quoted deliverances 
of Prof. Smith’s—such as, for example, his affirmation that “ when 
God sends a man to deliver His message, it is in vain for the man to 
try to changeit: the divine affatus carries him along so that he 
cannot resist”*—we cannot say. But at least such a passage as this 
shows that Prof. Smith does not mean to affirm that when a writer 
of a Biblical book is also a prophet, his prophetic inspiration safe- 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 249. 
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guards the communication of his message. We may understand 
him now more exactly when immediately after declaring that “the 
two passages,” Ex. iv. 14 sq. and vii. 1, 2, “taken together show the 
method of revelation—God speaks His message to the prophet, and 
he delivers it to the people; just as Moses spoke to Aaron and 
Aaron spoke for him to Pharaoh ; the prophet is God’s herald, and 
has the divine assistance in his work””—he immediately adds: 
“There is not a word about a subsequent record, even of the reve- 
lation, much less about the record of matters not directly revealed.” 
Prof. Smith clearly wishes to affirm that there is no Biblical evi- 
dence of a divine inspiration safeguarding the written communi- 
cation of a revelation, by whomsoever’s hands it was written. 


As glad as we would be to believe otherwise, therefore, we are 
driven to recognize that when Prof. Smith declares that Scripture 
nowhere affirms that “ the wrtters who composed the books of the 
Bible were led by inspiration,” he means neither the amanuenses as 
distinguished from the responsible authors of the books, nor such 
writers of Biblical books as were not themselves prophets or apos- 
tles, but all the writers of the Biblical books, whether prophets, 
apostles, scribes or simple men of the people. What he means is 
to deny that there is any Biblical evidence that the Scriptures as 
such are “inspired” at all. What he means is what he expresses 
with perfect sharpness jn such words as these: “This activity of 
the Spirit of God is nowhere connected with the writing of a book 
—certainly not in the Old Testament. But it is prominent in con- 
nection with the prophetic work of receiving a revelation. Old 
Testament inspiration is the inspiration of the prophet, not of the 
scribe.” * That the same is true of the New Testament he then 
seeks to show in the exegesis of 2 Tim. ili. 16, to which our atten- 
tion has already been given. It is purely a matter of supereroga- 
tion, therefore, when he joins issue later with Dr. McKibbin as to 
the belief that the writers of the Old Testament books were all 
“prophets.” It is a pity that Dr. Smith was drawn into this dis- 
cussion; for in it he has escaped neither errors of fact nor self-con- 
tradiction,t and after all, what bearing had it on his theories? 
What if all the Old Testament writers were prophets, if prophetic 
inspiration does not extend to the writing? Therefore Dr. Smith 
closes the discussion with the following words: + 


‘And there is another significant fact here. If the writers had the same sort of 





* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 260. 
te. g., he declares that the belief is no older than the fourth century and later 
allows that Philo held it. 


tInspiration and Inerrancy, p. 283. 
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inspiration with the prophets, why should it never besaid, ‘God wrote,’ or ‘as 
the Holy Spirit hath written?’ For it must be clear to you that these expres- 
sions would be just as appropriate as that ‘God spoke,’ or ‘as saith the Holy 
Spirit.’ Were it true that the writers had such a commission to write for God 
as the prophets had to speak for Him, it would be as proper to say God wrote or 
the Holy Spirit writes, as to use the corresponding expressions. Why, then, do 
we never find these phrases, but simply 7¢ ts written? There can be no explana- 
tion except that the Scripture was not written under the same kind of inspira- 
tion as the prophets enjoyed.”’ 


We are not concerned, again, with Dr. Smith’s logic, which infers 
that he has the right explanation of a phenomenon simply because 
no other quickly suggests itself to him: or with his acumen, which 
suggests to him no other explanation of this phenomenon than the 
far-fetched one which he commends to us. What we are concerned 
with is the clear intimation which such a passage gives, that, in his 
mind, it is the prophet in his reception of the revelation, and not the 
writer, whoever he may be, in his record of it, that is inspired in the 
Biblical sense. 

The upshot of Dr. Smith’s discussion of the Biblical idea of in- 
spiration is, then, that there is no Biblical evidence whatever that 
the Scriptures as such are inspired. He has not spoken of the 
matter with entire consistency. But this is clearly his fundamental 
position. Now, one would think that this would settle the matter 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures as such. If there is no evi- 
dence from the Bible that they are inspired, where shall we go for 
such evidence? Prof. Smith himself says: “It has always been 
the practice of our Church to derive its doctrine from the Scrip- 
tures.”* And he has asserted with strong emphasis, and argued 
with great fullness, that the Scriptures know nothing of an in- 
spiration of the Scriptures as such. Surely by this fact he is 
prevented from holding any “doctrine” of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures as such, whatever. This, at all events, is the fundamental 
fact concerning Dr. Smith’s teaching concerning inspiration: viz., 
that the Bible knows nothing of an inspiration of the Scriptures 
as such. 

Yet, strange to say, Dr. Smith affirms his belief in an inspiration 
of the Scriptures as such. After investigating the Bible idea of 
inspiration, with the result which we have seen, he turns to ex- 
amine the theological idea of inspiration. This he finds to be a 
doctrine of inspiration of the Scriptures as such, and this, too, he 
accepts as true. It is time that we should hear him on this second 
branch of the subject. 


* Insp. and Inerr., p. 236. 
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2. Dr. SmitH’s VIEW OF THE THEOLOGICAL IDEA OF 
INSPIRATION. 


Possibly the most satisfactory statement of his views on this 
branch of his subject is found in his Argument before the Assem- 
bly, in a passage in which he cites the chief relative passages from 
his Argument before the Presbytery. It is immediately consecutive 
to the capital passage quoted above upon the Biblical idea of in- 
spiration, and runs as follows: * 


‘«This is all that the Bible itself says on the subject. But Christian theology 
goes further. It raises the question how the Bible comes to be the Word of 
God. And it answers by saying: Inspiration is what makes the Bible the 
Word of God. There can be no objection to this use of the word so long as 
we remember that the term as applied to the Biblical writers is a theological and 
not a Biblical term. So far from objecting to this use of the word, I have ex- 
pressly defended it. In my argument before the Presbytery, after discussing 
the Biblical passages, I went on to say : f 


““ Now theological usage is different. Theology needs a word to denote another activity of 
the Holy Spirit. It takes the word inspiration for this purpose. This is what I mean when I 
say thisinfluence is technically called inspiration. When I say that the technical sense of a word 
is different from the Biblical sense, I donot mean that both senses are not justified by the facts. 
If we are to discuss the organizing principle of Scripture, we must have a name for it. Inspira- 
tion is the name the theologians have chosen. What I am concerned to point out is that there 
are two senses of the word, and that there is a difference between theological and Biblical usage. 
In theology, inspiration is the organizing principle of the books. Inthe Bible itself, inspira- 
tion is the activity of the Spirit which fits the organs of rere/ation for their work. If this dis- 
tinction is clearly grasped, it shows that a member of the court was mistaken in thinking that 
I confound inspiration and revelation. 

t ‘‘‘Now up to this point we are, all agreed. All parties here acknowledge the following 
points : (a) The Bible contains a revelation from God; (b) it contains other material not in the 
proper sense revealed ; (c) this material is of importance to us because of its bearing on the his- 
tory of revelation ; (d) this material was chosen and arranged by men acting under a distinct 
influence of the Holy Spirit, which influence we call technically inspiration, and (e) the result 
is a book which in its totality is the Church’s permanent and infallible rule of faith and life. 
I say all parties agree up to this.’ 

“The point in which parties differ is the extent of this activity which in theology we call in- 
spiration. It is an activity concerned in collecting (in the parts of the Bible now in view) and 
arranging literary material from all available sources. It led the writers of the books to make 
the books. It led them to make the books out of thiscomplex material. Now I submit that the 
extent of this activity, the extent to which it overruled natural bias, may rightly be made the 
subject of inquiry, and that that inquiry must not proceed on the assumption that the material 
so used is necessarily corrected from error when incorporated in the Biblical book.” 


From this passage we learn very much concerning Dr. Smith’s 
theory of inspiration, and nearly as much from what it does not 
tell us as from what it does. Let us note clearly what it does tell 
us. First of all, it explicitly recognizes the reality of such an 
activity of the Holy Spirit as theologians have agreed to call 
inspiration: although it sharply distinguishes it as “another 
activity,” “a distinct influence” from the inspiration which is 


* Appeal and Argument, p. 52, sq. 

+ The following paragraphs are taken (with unimportant omissions) from 
Inspir. and Inerr., pp. 356, 357. 

+ The next paragraph appeared originally in the Response to the Charges in 
Presbytery (Insp. and Inerr., p. 225), whence it is here quoted. 
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spoken of in the Bible. This clear recognition of the reality of 
the activity of the Holy Spirit called “inspiration” by the theolo- 
gians, as distinct from the “inspiration” spoken of by the Bible, is 
frequently made elsewhere. For example we read: * 


««They object to my definition ot Biblical inspiration [Response, p. 55] as if 
I recognized only this inspiration and no other. They quote and misrepresent 
my affirmation that something is technically called inspiration, as if I meant that 
technical inspiration is not real inspiration. I beg you to notice the difference 
in the use of the words. The Biblical idea of inspiration and the theological idea 
of inspiration are different. Both may be justified as correct, but they are not 
the same.” 


Next, it does much towards defining this inspiration for us, by 
telling us what are its subjects, function and effect. As to its sub- 
jects—it applies to the writers of the Biblical books as distinguished 
from the organs of revelation. As to its function—it is “the organ- 
izing principle of Scripture,” the “organizing principle of the 
books ;” the “ literary material from all available sources” was col- 
lected, chosen and arranged under its influence; “it led the writers 
of the books to make the books,” and “it led them to make the 
books out of this complex material.” As to result—it gives us “a 
book which in its totality is the Church’s permanent and infallible 
rule of faith and life.” Here then we have inspiration in its theo- 
logical sense, defined as an activity of the Holy Ghost, distinct from 
that specific activity of the Spirit which fits the organs of revela- 
tion for their work, by which the writers of the Biblical books were 
led to collect, choose and arrange their material, and to make the 
books out of this complex material, with the effect of making the 
Bible in its totality the Church’s permanent and infallible rule of 
faith and life. 

All these points are elsewhere also affirmed with equal clearness. 
We are told, for example, that the doctrine of inspiration “en- 
deavors to explain the genesis of Scripture from the divine side,” + 
and that it is called in “to account for the unity of that com- 
posite book ;”t and that it is one of the things not contested by any in 
this controversy that “the writers of the books were divinely guided 
in choice of material from whatever source.” § Weare told that had 
Dr. A. A. Hodge “ contented himself with affirming that the whole 
Bible was written ‘under such an influence as makes it for the 
Church the infallible rule of faith and practice,’ no one could have 
objected;”| and inspiration is allowed in detail for Chronicles { and 
Psalms, ** for the genealogiest+ and apparently the whole historical 
element ¢} of Scripture. Accordingly we have this precise and 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 355. + Ibid., p. 142. ¢P. 225. 
$ P. 236. | P. 114. q P. 130. *¥# P, 213. t+ P. 138. tt P. 245. 
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emphatic credo: “I believe that ‘ inspiration is the organizing prin- 
ciple of Holy Scripture which makes Scripture Holy Scripture,’ 
and that it not only ‘attended the whole process of the genesis of 
Scripture,’ but that it inheres in the Scriptures of to-day, making 
them, with what imperfections they have, ‘living and powerful and 
sharper than any two-edged sword .... and a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’”* With this Dr. Smith’s 
other formal definitions agree. “We mean by inspiration the 
divine influence exerted upon the minds of the writers of the Bible 
which led them to choose and shape their material so as to make 
the result the authoritative rule of faith and practice.” + ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion, as defined by the theologians, is the activity of the Holy Spirit 
exerted on the minds of the writers of the Bible, which not only 
led them to commit the revelation to writing, but also led them to 
select this illustrative material and arrange it in proper shape.” { 
Supported by such other passages, we may be sure we have reached 
Dr. Smith’s meaning in our exposition of the main passage. 

It has been a great pleasure to draw out these statements of Dr. 
Smith, outlining a positive doctrine of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures as such. It may seem to us utterly inconsistent with his 
strenuous assertion that the Bible knows nothing of an inspiration 
of the Scriptures, that he should profess to believe all this; but it 
is a pleasure to note that, however inconsistently, he does profess to 
believe it. It is in these positive assertions of belief that the meas- 
ure of agreement between him and the Church’s doctrine is ex- 
pressed. ‘“ Now,” says Dr. Smith himself, “up to this point we are 
all agreed.” The “up to this point ” is an ominous word, and points 
already to disagreements to come afterwards. Let us not, how- 
ever, allow our attention to be drawn at once away from the points 
of agreement, nor permit ourselves to minimize their importance. 
Dr. Smith does well to call repeated attention to them. “ All 
parties to this controversy,” whether consistently or inconsistently, 
are found to agree in much. They agree that there was a divine 
activity that led the sacred writers to write our Biblical books—to 
collect, choose and arrange the material—and that attended the 
whole process of the genesis of Scripture; and they agree that the 
result is a book which in its totality is the Church’s infallible rule 
of faith and practice. They agree, then, that this activity extends 
to all parts of Scripture and makes the Bible Holy Scripture. 
This, we say, is to agree in much; and we have no inclination 
to minimize it. But it is not to agree in all. And it is of equal 
importance not to minimize the points in which Dr. Smith’s 


* Appeal and Argument, p. 118. 
+ Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 94. ¢P. 225. 
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teaching falls short of the truth. Dr. Smith, probably as a man 
on trial, seems to us to minimize these. “The point on which” 
the parties to this controversy differ, he says, “is an inference con- 
cerning the extent of this activity of the Holy Spirit which we call 
inspiration.”* That is to say, though inspiration extends to all 
parts of Scripture, it does not, in his view, extend to all elements in 
Scripture: though it is not partial it is limited +—limited to this 
one element in Scripture, “matters which concern faith and 
morals.” Dr. Smith speaks as if this point of difference were a 
small matter. We cannot think so. Nor is it the only matter in 
which his exposition fails to satisfy. We miss, in his exposition, 
for example, any clear indication of the nature and mode of inspi- 
ration, and we miss any clear indication of the proof of inspiration. 
Neither are these small matters. How little these are small mat- 
ters, we shall observe if we attempt to gather from Dr. Smith 
what he would teach as to the nature, extent and proof of the inspi- 
ration which he has affirmed. 

1. What is the nature, after all, of this divine activity—in the 
existence of which he professes his belief—that attended the 
whole process of the genesis of Scripture, and led to the making of 
the books, and to the making of the books out of the material 
collected, chosen and arranged under its influence, with the result 
that the Bible is in its totality the Church’s permanent and infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice? It is an activity of the Holy Spirit. 
It is specifically distinct from the inspiring activity of the Holy 
Ghost by which the organs of revelation were fitted for their work, 
and of which alone the Bible teaches us. It accounts for the unity 
of the Bible made out of such heterogeneous material, and is the 
organizing principle of the Bible. What is it? Is it, for example, 
specifically distinct from God’s providential control? Is it dis- 
tinctively supernatural in its mode, or does it act according to 
natural law? Dr. Smith does very little to enlighten us in this 
matter. He tells us, indeed, in one place that “inspiration as an 
inner divine process is beyond our definition because beyond our 
apprehension.”+ But this is not very illuminating. What is an 
“inner divine process?” Does he mean “inner” to God, or “inner ” 
to man? In the former case, it is nonsense. In the latter case, 
which we must assume to be the true sense, it merely tells us that 
the mode of contact and action of the divine Spirit on the human 
spirit is inscrutable. Beyond this, Dr. Smith does not go by way 
of definition. He now and then speaks of inspiration as a form 
of codperation of the divine and human wills.§ He now and 

* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 226. + Ibid., p. 248. 

t Appeal and Argument, p. 89. $ Inspiration and Inerrancy, pp. 341, 849. 
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then suggests that it is analogous in its action to God’s sancti- 
fying grace, or His oversight over the apostles in founding the 
Church,* or the charismatic giftst in the early Church; and pleads 
that as none of these made men perfectly free from error, so 
neither does inspiration exclude the intrusion of human error into 
its product. We shall not stop to inquire whether these analogies 
support the point contended for—whether the completed products 
of God’s sanctifying grace are not completely sanctified, whether 
the gifts to the apostles and the charismata of the early Church 
did not perfectly attain the ends in view. We note only that the 
analogies are not used to show more plainly the nature of inspira- 
tion, but to justify the imposing of limits on its extent. “Here is 
indeed where Dr. Smith’s interest lies. It is to this that he con- 
stantly returns, and it is this that he represents as the one point of 
difference between him and his accusers. 

2. What, then, does Dr. Smith teach as to the extent of the influ- 
ence of the inspiring activity ? The first thing we note about his teach- 
ing here is its negative form ; he does not appear interested so much 
in determining to what it does extend as in asseverating to what it 
does not extend. Dr. Smith is fairly entitled, no doubt, to plead as 
to this, that “the negative form of some of the assertions made in 
the address is accounted for by the fact of its being an argument and 
not a treatise.” + But we find it difficult to resist the impression 
that the negative form of these particular statements represents a 
deeper fact, and means that Dr. Smith is more interested in disprov- 
ing the doctrine of plenary inspiration than in developing a true 
doctrine of inspiration. It does not seem to us, however, that one 
is entitled to attack the established doctrine until he has thought 
himself through on the subject. At all events, whatever be the ex- 
planation of it, Dr. Smith presents the issue between himself and his 
accusers as to the extent of inspiration usually in a negative form. 

Let us try to fix positively what Dr. Smith teaches as to the extent 
of inspiration. The point on which the parties differ, he tells us, 
‘is an inference concerning the extent of this activity of the Holy 
Spirit which we call inspiration.” As the Committee conceive it, 
“ inspiration is such a superintendence over the mind of the writers 
of the whole Bible as made their every statement free from error.” 
“Others of us hold that the design of God to make the record (in 
matters outside the sphere of doctrine and morals) absolutely error- 
less is not affirmed by Scripture itself, and is opposed to the facts as 
we have them.” § The affirmation as to the extent of inspiration 
included in this statement of the issue, is, negatively, that it does 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 340. + Ibid., p. 347. 
t Lbid., p. 331. § Ibid., p. 226. 
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not protect the record from all error in matters outside the sphere 
of doctrine and morals, and, affirmatively, that in matters within the 
sphere of doctrine and morals, the design of God was to make the 
record absolutely errorless. We are told again* that the issue is 
not whether the Bible contains a revelation, nor whether the 
recipients of the revelation were fitted by inspiration both to receive 
and to communicate it, nor whether the writers of the books were 
divinely guided in choice of material from whatever source, but 
solely the further one of the extent to which this guidance went. 
“ The only issue is the farther one: whether they were also divinely 
guided to remove from previously existing literary material every 
error of fact, no matter how indifferent in its bearing on faith and 
morals,and whether in giving their own observation and experience 
they were so far lifted above the universal liability to error that 
they never made a mistake, even in the sphere of secular science or 
history.” The affirmation as to the extent of inspiration included 
in this statement of the issue is, negatively, that it does not preserve 
the record from scientific and historical mistakes, and, positively, 
that it does preserve it from error in matters of faith and morals. 
We cannot press its language further than this, and make it teach, 
negatively, only that inspiration does not preserve the record from — 
minor errors of facts, and positively, that it does preserve it from 
error not only in matters of faith and practice, but also in all matters 
of fact in any way bearing on questions of faith and morals. This 
form of language is chosen simply as expressive of the respondent’s 
sense of the unreasonableness of his opponent’s position, not as rep- 
resentative of his own views. He wishes to put the advocates of 
“inerrancy” on trial and hold them to the extremity of their posi- 
tion; and therefore, in his Argument, he refuses to allow “the dis- 
tinction between supposed minima and supposed maxima,” on the 
ground that “if there be inerrancy it must extend to the smallest 
as well as to the largest matters.” + He adds with significant bear- 
ing on this very point: “It is in fact impossible for us to draw any 
such line. Who shallsay that the chronology of the Old Testament, 
in which so many conceded discrepancies occur, shall be called a 
minimum? The only legitimate line is between things essential to 
the rule of faith and things not essential to the rule of faith. In- 
fallibility in the former is conceded on all hands. Inerrancy in the 
latter must be judged by a careful induction of the facts.” This in- 
duction pronounces adversely. The affirmation here is, negatively, 
that inspiration does not secure freedom from error: in either 
maxima or minima, of matters not essential to the rule of faith, and 
positively, that it does secure infallibility in things essential to the 
rule of faith. 
+ Inspr. and Inerr., p. 237. Tbid., p. 357. 
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From such passages as these, it would seem that what Dr. Smith 
intends to affirm concerning the extent of inspiration is, that it does 
secure infallibility in matters of faith and practice, and that it does 
not secure errorlessness in any other matters. A further study of 
his views as to the effects of inspiration, however, will soon evince 
the fact that the negative side of this statement will very inade- 
quately represent them. Take his exposition, for example, of the 
inspiration of the Chronicler. ‘“ Hisinspiration,” he tells us, ‘‘ which 
made him a source of religious edification to his contemporaries, 
and which makes his work still a part of the infallible rule of faith, 
did not correct his historical point of view any more than it cor- 
rected his scientific point of view, which no doubt made the earth 
the centre of the solar system.”* Now, what does Dr. Smith mean 
by such a statement? What can he mean but this: that inspira- 
tion was confined to making the Chronicler a “source of religious 
edification,” and has nothing to do with him as historian or teacher 
of science? In other words, that the activity of God the Holy 
Ghost, which we call in theology inspiration, and which attends the 
whole process of the genesis of Scripture, influencing the collect- 
ing, choosing and arranging of the material, and the making of the 
book out of it, is confined to securing that this material shall be so 
collected, chosen and arranged that it shall subserve the purpose of 
religious edification. The scientific point of view of the writer 
may be absurd. The facts which he gives as natural facts may be 
of the order of the Oriental cosmogony, which stands the earth on 
the back of an elephant and the elephant on the back of a tortoise 
and the tortoise on nothing. Inspiration has nothing to do with 
this. It only secures that what the writer deems to be facts shall 
be so collected, chosen and arranged as to edify religiously ; and 
here it secures infallibility. The historical point of view of the 
writer may be equally deranged. He may be so dominated by the 
spirit of his own day as to be incapable of reading himself back 
into a past era or of correctly representing it in history; his own 
prejudiced point of view may lead him to follow inexact, rather 
than accurate, predecessors; and thus the statements which he sets 
down as historical facts may give a totally false view of the past, 
and may be historically useful to us chiefly as a betrayal of the 
unhistorical point of view of himself and of his times, so that by 
reading between the lines we may get from his exaggerated, de- 
flected, falsified (but not consciously falsified) statements a vivid pic- 
ture of the thoughts, aspirations, ideals of his own day and genera- 
tion. Inspiration has nothing to do with this. It only secures that 
what such a faulty and, indeed, utterly untrustworthy historian 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 130, note. 
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should collect, choose and arrange as history shall serve the pur- 
pose of religious edification; and here it secures infallibility. 

It is just this account, indeed, that Dr. Smith gives of the books 
of Chronicles, the nature and effect of the inspiration of the author 
of which he is expounding to us in the passage now under discus- 
sion. He seeks to save his honesty: he does not accuse him of “in- 
tentional falsification of the record,”* “of asserting what he knew 
to be false or of suppressing what he knew to be true.”+ But he 
pronounces him guilty of every other fault and incapacity with 
which a professed historian could well be stained. His narrative is 
full of gross errors of fact. He is unable to rid himself of the pre- 
judices of his day, and reads them all back as facts of history into 
the past. He is valuable to us not for what he says of others, but 
from what he betrays of himself. And then we are asked, Why 
should his personal equation be overruled by the inspiring Spirit ? ¢ 
Why should his historical point of view be corrected? § His bias 
be overruled? || And the individual case of the Chronicler is made 
merely a particular case under a general rule. Inspiration is de- 
fined as not overruling the natural bias of the writer.4{ Even a 
philosophy of sacred history is developed to fit the case. “Sacred 
history cannot be made up of a string of inerrant statements,” we 
are told. “It must show unconsciously and by suggestion the spirit 
that informs the Church of God and makes it live and grow.” ** 
One would almost think, then, that history would be useful in 
direct proportion to its errancy! Of course, sacred history is 
something more than a string of statements, however inerrant. It 
was written for our admonition, and Dr. Smith is in a position to be- 
lieve that heartily ; but unfortunately also to add to his profession 
of belief of it, that it does not involve that it shall be “ absolutely 
truthful.” ++ But even “sacred history” certainly is primarily “a 
string of statements,” and it certainly does not cease to be worthy 
of the name of even “ sacred history” if these statements are true— 
if they are certainly true—if they are undeniably true—if they are 
infallibly true. Yet so clear is Dr. Smith that inspiration does not 
affect the work of the sacred historians in its factual side, that he 
is betrayed into making it characteristic of “sacred history ” that 
it is not “a string of inerrant statements” (he should have said it 
is not merely this), but a revelation “unconsciously and by sugges- 
tion” (why not consciously and openly, as in Acts?) of the Spirit 
of God. 

We must modify our statement of Dr. Smith’s theory of the ex- 
tent of inspiration on the negative side, therefore, so far as to under- 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 130, note. +P. 211. t P. 125. 
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stand that, in his view, this activity of the Spirit secures nothing 
else except the infallibility of the Bible in matters of faith and 
morals; and does not affect the statement of any other matters which 
enter into the Bible, except so far as to make them subservient to 
its function as infallible teacher in matters of faith and morals. The 
Bible is inspired only as a rule of faith and morals. In all other 
matters, its inspiration only secured that they should be so collected, 
chosen and arranged as to subserve this its one function, and to pre- 
serve its infallibility therein. When these other matters are ab- 
stracted from this function, and are looked at in themselves, they 
have not been affected by inspiration. So considered they are the 
product of the human authors and represent purely their bias, per- 
sonal equation or point of view. 

There are a couple of very carefully written and unusually com- 
prehensive passages in which Dr. Smith gives us his conception of 
the Bible which ought to come into view at this point, and which, 
if we mistake not, will confirm our exposition of his views so far. 
He says in one of them: * 


‘The basis of faith common to us all is the idea of revelation. And by reve- 
lation we mean God’s disclosure of Himself and of His will. True religion, 
which is the relation between God and man, exists only as God condescends to 
make Himself known to man. His revelation begins with individual men. 
Each revelation is made at a particular time and toa particular person. But it 
is communicable by human language, and is actually transmitted from the first 
recipients to other men’ by language either spoken or written. Whether spoken 
or written, it is the Word of God to whosoever shall receive it. A mother’s 
message to her son by post is as truly her word as that which she speaks into 
his ear when they meet face to face. 

‘‘The Scriptures contain revelations so clothed in written language. But it 
requires little knowledge of the Scriptures to discover that they contain more 
than direct revelations. A considerable part of the contents of these books is 
derived from the personal observation of the writers or from other sources 
It is entirely legitimate, therefore, to distinguish between two elements in Scrip- 
ture: what was the subject of revelation and what was not the subject of reve- 
lation. But itis easy to see further that these two parts have a close connec- 
tion. What is drawn from tradition, written documents or the observation of 
the writer has a distinct bearing upon that which is directly revealed. It fur- 
nishes a comment upon it, shows the setting, the time and circumstances in which 
the revelation was given. It shows the progress of revelation, the difficulties it 
met, the manner in which it was received and the experience of those who re- 
ceived it. These two parts in this way make up a homogeneous book. It con- 
sists of revelation with illustrative material, and the latter is, of course, subor- 
dinate in importance to the revelation. Precision of language would require us 
to say the Bible contains a revelation. In common language, however, we say 
not only that it contains a revelation but that it is a revelation. This is speak- 
ing @ parte potiort, and not with scientific exactness. 

‘Now, theology as a philosophic science, is called upon to account for the 
unity of this composite book. Theology asks itself how this book, made up of 
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such diverse materials, became one homogeneous whole. The answer to this 
question is given by the word inspiration in its theological sense. Inspiration as 
defined by the theologians is the activity of the Holy Spirit exerted on the minds 
of the writers of the Bible, which not only led them to commit the revelation to 
writing but also led them to select this illustrative material and arrange it in 
proper shape.”’ 


And there follows immediately a portion of the capital passage 
on “theological inspiration,” which has been quoted above.* Here 
we have a very full statement of the nature of the contents of the 
Bible, whether direct revelations or “ illustrative material ;” and we 
are told that both classes of contents have been written in obedi- 
ence to an impulse from God. But we are told nothing as to the 
nature or effects of this activity further than that it caused men to 
write this material down and has secured the production of a homo- 
geneous book. What this homogeneity, or unity, consists in we are 
not told. 
The second passage to which we referred is as follows: + 


“‘The precise point at issue is the codperation of the human and the divine in 
Scripture. It was at one time thought necessary to affirm that the divine alto- 
gether effaced the human But this point of view has long been given 
up. It may now be taken as generally conceded that the writers retained their 
self-consciousness, their individuality of style and their own mental idiosyn- 
crasies. In fact it is now admitted by the most conservative that the inspired 
writers drew on the testimony of others, previously existing written documents, 
their own memories and reasoning powers It must be evident that these 
authors make large concessions to the human element in Scripture. The Holy 
Spirit, in their view, uses the human mind or human powers without removing 
many natural limitations. Why should we suppose that he always overcomes 
the tendency to mistake? Or rather why should he stop with making the writers 
correct inaccuracies and yet leave inexact or incomplete statements ?”’ 


It is necessary to pause here to note that the form of Dr. Smith’s 
queries is dictated by the language which he quotes from adherents 
of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, and which had affirmed: 
“There is a vast difference between exactness of statement, which 
includes an exhaustive rendering of details, an absolute literalness, 
which the Scriptures never profess, and accuracy, on the other hand, 
which secures a correct statement of facts and principles intended 
to be affirmed.” It is this truth and general trustworthiness of 
Scripture statements which Dr. Smith is suggesting was not secured 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. But he proceeds to answer 
his own questions: 


“There can be no answer to this except that it pleased Him todo so. But 
how shall we know how much it pleased Him todo? Evidently we can know 
this only by an examination of what He has done It cannot be wrong, 
therefore, reverently to inquire into what the Holy Spirit actually has done in 


* See above, p. 629. + Insp. and Inerr., p. 382, 8g. 
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the matter of inspiration. This is in fact the only way to determine what it is 
His will to do 

“In an inductive inquiry as to the extent to which the human element is 
allowed to appear in revelation we must notice that the tendency to mistake in 
the apprehension and statement of fact is universal The human authors 
of Scriptures in themselves considered were, therefore, liable to mistake in the 
statement of fact as well as in style or grammar. 

‘‘Another principle should be noted here: God’s method of working in this 
world is the method of practical sufficiency, not of absolute ideality. What He 
proposes to do is the measure of the means by which He does it. Now, the 
only light He gives us as to His purpose in giving us a Scripture is His declara- 
tion that it is to make us wise unto salvation... . (John xx. 30, 31)..... If 
it be God’s will to give us by the hands of fallible men a rule of faith and prac- 
tice we may assume that He will overrule their fallibility so as to make the rule 
sufficient for His purpose. We are not entitled to assume more than this 

‘“«The evidence does not show that I deny this sufficient inspiration of all parts 
of Scripture. The question is whether, because I do not go on and affirm more 
than this, I can be found guilty of a crime against the Scriptures and the Con- 
fession. And my first point is: If the facts of Scripture are against affirming 
more than this, it cannot be wrong not to affirm more. Reasoning on the 
phenomena of Scripture is as legitimate as reasoning on their assertions. . 

It is not, of course, my intention to give any list of these apparent errors or any 
discussion of them.”’ . 


He then proceeds to give and discuss a number of errors in Scrip- 
ture, arguing that they show that it was not “the mind of God to 
overrule bias, so as to secure absolute truth in every statement,” 
even “in passages fundamental to the being of the Church,” or “in 


the records of those facts most important to our faith.”* He con- 
cludes, therefore :+ “The evidence of the facts seems to me to jus- 
tify that inspiration secured a sufficient infallibility, ¢.e., an infalli- 
bility such as we need in a rule of faith and practice. More than 
this we are not authorized to affirm.” 

3. This passage not only confirms our reading of Dr. Smith’s 
theory on the negative side, viz., that he holds that the inspiration 
which led men in the collection, choice and arrangement of their 
material and in its recording, affected only the religious and ethi- 
cal teaching conveyed, and not at all the truth of the history, say; and, 
therefore, did not exclude error of fact even in the record of the 
revelations themselves, and much less in unrevealed material; but 
it indicates for us the nature of the proof on which Dr. Smith re- 
lies for this negative contention. It is, briefly, induction from what 
he deems the facts as to the contents of the Scriptures. He finds 
errors of fact in them, even “in the record of those facts most im- 
portant to our faith.” And he infers from them that, therefore, 
God’s inspiration did not exclude error. 

No doubt, if the exegesis were infallible by which he establishes 
the numerous and gross errors which he adduces as existing in 
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Scripture, some of them amounting to undeniable falsification,* 
their discovery would suffice to show that, as a matter of fact, the 
Scriptures are not infallible in questions of fact—even “in the 
record of those facts most important to our faith.” But this would 
not prove that it was not “the mind of God to overrule bias so as to 
secure absolute truth.” The question would remain to be asked 
what God has declared to be His mind in the matter. To prove that 
the Scriptures are not trustworthy cannot relieve the strain so long as 
it remains undisproved that the founders of our religion, Christ and 
His apostles, believed that they are, and commended them to us as 
such. Dr. Smith says: “My contention is that if the theory of 
inspiration which is implied in the pamphlet be in accordance with 
the facts of Scripture, it cannot be contrary to the statements of 
Scripture.” Taken as a logical statement simply, this reasoning 
does not, however, seem stringent. Its only possible justification 
would be a well-grounded conviction that the statements of Scrip- 
ture are so absolutely true that any true induction from the facts 
could not but accord with the infallibly true statements of Scrip- 
ture. In the mouth of one who has just declared his conviction 
that it was not “the mind of God to secure absolute truth in every 
statement,” even “in passages fundamental to the being of the 
Church” or “in the record of those facts most important to our 
faith.” it seems a meaningless assertion. While in the mouth of one 
who really believes in the infallibility of Scripture as a teacher of 
doctrine, it would seem far more appropriate to reverse the statement 
and declare that the facts of Scripture cannot be contrary to the 
statements of Scripture. 

Its assertion, in the form which Dr. Smith gives it, means nothing 
but his determination to stand by his own interpretation of the 
facts of Scripture as over against the declarations of Scripture. 
Thus he is placed in a very trying dilemma. He must either contend 
that the facts of Scripture overturn and disprove the declarations of 
Scripture ; or else he must indulge himself in harmonizing expedients 
in order to twist the declarations of Scripture into conformity with 
his determination of the facts. He expresses some scorn of “ harmo- 
nistic hypotheses.” But those which he despises are as nothing com- 
pared with the dealing with Scripture to which he has committed 
himself, in declaring that there are no statements of Scripture incon- 
sistent with such a state of things in Scripture as he constructs 
from his determination of the “facts.” We have already had occa- 
sion to see into what sort of exegesis it has betrayed him, in the 
few words we felt called upon to say as to his dealing with texts 
quoted by the Committee.t But this is but the beginning of evils. 


* £. g., those of the Chronicles, pp. 126, 127. 7 See above, p. 612 ag. 
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Dr. Smith must face the real situation. If the facts of Scripture 
be as he determines them, the statements of Scripture are false— 
even in such a fundamental doctrine as the inspiration and trust- 
worthiness of Scripture. This is not the place to show that the 
facts of Scripture are not as he determines them. He challenged 
his accusers to do so, and no doubt they didso. Certainly they 
would not have had far to seek to find plausible and satisfactory 
accounts of all the alleged “errors” of fact in Scripture which he 
adduces. We have not been able to discover among them any 
that are new to Biblical scholars: any that have not already re- 
peatedly received their sufficiently likely solution at the hands of 
expositors of the Word. The matter at present before us is the 
overweening confidence which Dr. Smith shows in his own exegetical 
judgment, in a multitude of matters which are at the best disputed 
points among Biblical students; so that, on that judgment, he pro- 
nounces it unnecessary to examine the Scripture statements, and 
declares that it supplies the fixed point of departure for any theory 
of inspiration. Dr, Smith must excuse us. We prefer to take the 
statement of the Lord that “the Scripture cannot be broken,” and 
of Paul that “every Scripture is inspired by God;” and the confi- 
dence shown by our Lord and His apostles in every statement of 
Scripture; and their assignment of it to God or the Holy Ghost in 
all sorts of passages as it fell in their way to quote it; and their un- 
failing reverence for its every word: we prefer to take these things 
for the fulcrum of our theory, rather than his confident determina- 
tion of disputed points of detailed and difficult exegesis. Possibly 
upon his own view of inspiration there may seem to be no more 
reason for believing in their, than in his infallibility, in such a 
matter. But we do not find it possible to share his point of view 
in this. 

In attempting to establish the negative side of his theory of 
inspiration, therefore, Dr. Smith neglects the Scripture statements ; 
or when they are brought to his attention, attempts to explain 
them away by artificial exegesis: and relies upon an induction from 
. facts as to the Biblical record, as determined by himself. What 
proof does he offer for the positive side of his theory? On what 
grounds does he teach the existence and reality of a divine activity 
which “attended the whole process of the genesis of Scripture,” 
with the effect of making it an infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice? He has told us repeatedly, as we have seen, that the Scrip- 
tures know nothing of such an “inspiration.” The only inspira- 
tion of which they speak is that specifically distinct other activity 
of the Spirit, by which the organs of revelation were fitted for their 
work. Of this inspiration, by which the writers of Scripture were 
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influenced and led, the Scriptures are silent. How does Dr. Smith 
know, then, that it is real? He asserts that it is real. He empha- 
sizes his knowledge that the Scriptures are, what it has made them, 
the infallible rule of faith and practice: “What I know is, that the 
Scriptures we now have are the infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice.”"* He asserts that in matters of doctrine and morals the 
Scriptures are even “absolutely inerrant.”+ He asserts that to 
make them such was “the design of God.”t{ We should greatly 
like to know the grounds on which such assertions can be justified 
from Dr. Smith’s point of view. What we know is that Dr. 
Smith nowhere gives us an indication of whence he would derive 
the proof that will justify them. 

In one passage, indeed, he seems to allow that there is, after all, 
some Scriptural evidence for even theological inspiration. ‘“ Make 
the clear distinction,” he says, “ between Biblical inspiration of the 
prophet and theological inspiration of the scribe, and while you 
will find one asserted frequently (though not on every page) you 
will find the other faintly and rarely indicated.”§ The “inspira- 
tion of the scribe” then 7s taught in Scripture, though faintly and 
rarely? We would fain catch at even such a straw. But its in- 
consistency with Dr. Smith’s pervasive contention that “it is no- 
where affirmed in Scripture itself” “that the writers who composed 
the books of the Bible were led by inspiration,” | is much too glar- 
ing to permit us to pin any faith upon it. Clearly here is only a 
lapsus calami ; probably Prof. Smith was thinking of 2 Tim. iii. 16 
and his doubtful and wavering explanation of it. But if even this 
faint and rare Scriptural indication is to be denied us, what proof 
have we of the “inspiration of the scribe?” We look in vain for 
an adequate reply. We discover an occasional hint of the testimo- 
nium Spiritus Sancti ;* but surely upon it no such assurance as is 
here expressed can be built. And, indeed, he limits its assurance, 
on one occasion, to certain things which the Holy Spirit sets 
before us in Seripture—specifically to the articles of sin and law 
and grace.** On another, he may be not referring to the testimony 
of the Spirit at all, but only to the natural force of the internal 
evidences: “The Scriptures have a normative force which the 
preached Word cannot have,” he says, “chiefly because they reveal 
God in Christ.” ++ What this means is not very clear ; in any case it 
can hardly supply a safe foundation for the assertions in mind. A 


* Appeal and Argument, p. 105. 

+ Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 226. ¢ P. 226. 

§ Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 286. || Appeal and Argument, p. 52. 
“© Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 106 ; Appeal and Argument, pp. 94, 108. 
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third passage is more direct.* He is speaking of the latter chap- 
ters of Isaiah, and apparently of the written Word. What he de- 
clares is that “the author of these chapters was the possessor” of 
“supernatural revelation and inspiration ”— 

‘‘as is evidenced by every sentence that has come down to us from him. 
Whether he spoke to his brethren and another recorded his discourses, or whether “ 
he himself penned his message, the inspiration in the words evidences itself to 
us, ‘the Holy Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts.’ ”’ 
Here is a clear appeal to the testimony of the Spirit as evidencing 
the inspiration of a section of Scripture; but it isa “revealed” 
section, and there is no indication that it is to the “theological ” 
rather than the “ Biblical” inspiration that Prof. Smith would have 
us apply his words. But if the appeal to the testimony of the 
Spirit fails at the decisive point, on what ground, we ask again, can 
Dr. Smith’s confident assertions be justified ? 

There is but a single ground left—induction from the facts; and 
there is a hint that possibly Dr. Smith might fall back on this.+ 
We may doubt, however, if an induction from the facts is fitted to 
justify such strong assertions in this sphere ; and we may be sure 
that the sphere of faith and practice is not a sphere in which such 
an induction may easily find place. How do we know that no 
error has entered into the description of the Future State, for ex- 
ample; or into the definition of the relations of the persons of the 
Godhead to one another? This is a sphere in which authority must 
rule; and into which a stringent test by induction cannot enter— 
for the simple reason that we have no extra-Biblical criterion of 
the facts. We will agree with Dr. Smith’s declaration, therefore, 
that “only on the ground of express declarations of Scripture 
itself can we say that the natural liability to mistake which attends 
the whole process is so overruled as to secure absolute, truthfulness 
of every statement.” + And, adopting it, we apply it with increased 
force. to the sphere of faith and morals. No other evidence can 
justify Dr. Smith’s strong assertions of infallibility and inerrancy for 
the Scriptures in the sphere of faith and morals. He hasexplained 
away the Scriptural testimony to serve his own purposes else- 
where. He must abide by the results, and cease to affirm the in- 
fallibility of Scripture in this highest sphere of all. The Scriptures 
are the infallible rule of faith and practice: but Dr. Smith cannot 
know it and has denied himself the right to affirm it. 

We must go one step further and express our doubt whether the 
assumed facts of error which Dr. Smith has gathered as to the Bible, 
will not render it impossible for him to affirm, on the basis of induc- 


* Appeal and Argument, p. 94. 
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tion from the facts, that God has actually given us in the Scriptures an 
infallible rule of faith and practice. Possibly the form of statement 
which we have just quoted from him, which affirms that God has 
overruled man’s fallibility so far as to make the rule sufficient for His 
purpose,* may be due to a subconscious effort to adjust the state- 
ment to the facts as ascertained. Certainly some of the facts which 
Dr. Smith adduces, if they be facts and their meaning and explana- 
tion be as he conceives, tread very closely on the heels of infallibil- 
ity or inerrancy in matters of faith and practice. We are suffi- 
ciently struck with the use of what he calls variations in wording 
in parallel reports given by the sacred writers of important divine 
declarations, like the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
words of institution of the Lord’s Supper. He exhausts the power 
of language to mark the importance of these cases.t The Deca- 
logue, for example, is “the foundation testimony of the Old Cov- 
enant; it consists of words spoken by God Himself, and afterward 
written down on two tables of stone by His own finger; if there 
ever was a case where diplomatic exactness was important, this is 
the case. Yet even here the Holy Spirit did not so control the 
minds of the writers as to make the two copies agree verbatim.” 
He will not allow that we may have here anything else than “two 
copies of the same document,” divergent through “ human imperfec- 
tion.” From all which we must understand—if it means anything 
at all—that, in reading the Biblical records, we have less certainty 
that we have uncorrupted before us the revelations of God expressly 
given as such, than we have in reading ordinary historians that we 
have a correct text of important documents quoted. Less care was 
taken in the former case to secure diplomatic accuracy than is ac- 
customed to be taken in the latter; thus even the “ Word of God 
in Scripture” on which Dr. Smith would have us dwell with most 
security, is not safely transmitted to us, Our wonder only grows 
when we discover that Dr. Smith finds in Scripture not only cor- 
rupted revelations like this, but also entirely false revelations— 
prophecies asserted to be such, but which were not real prophecies.t 

When we turn to matters of morals, he seems near to throwing 
doubt on the usefulness of Scripture as an infallible rule to morals 
when he represents Paul as submitting his prescriptions as to mar- 
riage and divorce to the judgment of his readers, rather than im- 
posing them as commandments of Christ ; § and even as, by claiming 
inspiration for certain utterances only in regard to conduct, sug- 
gesting that the rest which he has given, in the copious pages of his 

* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 335; cf. pp. 836, 337, 341. 
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epistles, rest on his personal, uninspired judgment.* And he seems 
fairly to pass the line when, in face of the Old Testament enactment 
of laws of conduct with reference to those who had familiar spirits, 
he declares categorically that “we know there is no such thing as 
witchcraft.” + His idea seems to be that such laws, as well as those 
regulating divorce, polygamy and slavery, were not due to God and 
do not furnish us an infallible rule of duty so far as they go; but that 
they are the product of the imperfections of men, legislating apart 
from or against divine guidance. When we hear his strong assertion 
concerning the existence of witchcraft in Old Testament times, we 
begin to wonder what he would say as to the demoniacs of New 
Testament times; and we begin to ask ourselves where premises 
which justify such remarks might lead us, if logically applied, with 
reference to all supernatural manifestations for the occurrence of 
which we have nothing but the Biblical text. 

It seems at least to be made tolerably clear by such instances, 
that if we embark on the attempt to determine how much credit we 
ought to give the Bible by first attempting to settle in detail how 
much credit it is easy to give it, we may arrive at a harbor very 
different from that towards which we fancied we were bound. It 
cannot seem strange that we should find “ some things hard to be 
understood” in such a book as the Bible; an inspired apostle 
assures us of it—unless such a statement, as a statement of matter 
of fact and not either of doctrine or of practice, seems to us not to 
fall under the sphere of his trustworthiness. And surely itisa grave 
logical mistake to collect these “things hard to be understood,” 
give them the interpretation most unfavorable possible to the credit 
of the Scriptures, and then make them, so interpreted, the princi- 
pium of our doctrine of Inspiration. This is, however, substanti- 
ally what the school of writers, to which Dr. Smith belongs, does. 
Their starting-point is the assertion of errors in the text of Scrip- 
ture ; errors as determined by them in the use of an exegesis which 
scorns all “ harmonizing expedients ’—that is, which refuses to allow 
to Scripture what every historian feels necessary to allow to his 
sources. Their ending-point must be either the rejection of all 
_ authority for Scripture and the reduction of its credit below that 
of ordinary history, or else a resort to the very harmonizing which 
they had scorned. 

All this is repeatedly illustrated in Dr. Smith’s paper. Take a 
rather amusing case of it. He is arguing the partition of the Book 
of Isaiah. His confidence in his conclusions is expressed by such 
astounding words as these: “ Very few facts of ancient history are so 
well established as the fact that the author of the last twenty-seven 
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chapters of the Book of Isaiah was not the Isaiah of the first half.”* 
This, with reference to a conclusion which stands in the face of every 
particle of external evidence and external probability alike, and is 
based on a series of internal arguments no one of which is indisputa- 
ble and most of which are obviously invalid! One istempted tosay 
that such an assertion exhibits, with unusual clearness, the strange 
lack of historical sense and the strange exaggeration of the value of 
slight internal considerations, which are the dominant characteristics 
of the modern destructive critics. But see what this conclusion 
brings Dr. Smith to. “There are, however,” he tells us, “a num- 
ber of New Testament passages which, in quoting from this second 
half of the Book ef Isaiah, seem to ascribe it to the Isaiah of the 
first half.” ‘ Would it not be better,” he asks, “to modify the doc- 
trine of inspiration so as to allow a New Testament writer to quote 
an Old Testament book by the name which it currently bears, even 
if that name be not scientifically exact?” We are not now concern- 
ing ourselves with the question whether the case is such as Dr. 
Smith imagines, or whether the modification of doctrine which he 
proposes is possible, in the face of the New Testament evidence for 
it. The point to be noted is that what Dr. Smith proposes is just 
those “harmonistic expedients” which he has rejected. He wishes 
to exercise harmonizing expedients upon the New Testament pas- 
sages “ which seem to ascribe the second half of the Book of Isaiah 
to the Isaiah of the first half.” He wishes to do this by means 
of a theory of quotation, applied (with some pressing and difficulty, 
it must be admitted) to the New Testament passages. It is only an 
incident of the same order that, after this is done, he must proceed 
further and apply the same harmonizing processes to the passages 
in the New Testament which give us our doctrine of inspiration, 
with a view to modifying it. Surely Dr. Smith is not entitled to 
scorn “ harmonizers.’’ The difference between him and the Church 
in this matter does not lie where he fancies it does. It lies here: 
he has more confidence in his own historical judgments than in 
Scriptural statements, and prefers to harmonize the Scriptural state- 
ments with his opinions. The Church has more confidence in the 
Scriptural statements than in his historical opinions, and prefers that 
he shall harmonize his opinions with the Scriptural statements. 
Dr. Smith says it cannot be done. Well, then, the issue is sharply 
drawn. And in the last analysis it is simply this: Infallible Scrip- 
ture versus Infaflible Science. Dr. Smith says there is a personal 
equation in Scripture that has deflected its enunciation of fact from 
truth. The Church knows that there is a personal equation in 
science at its best, and a very large one in the science of triticism 
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as applied to the Scriptures by the school to which Dr. Smith has 
given in his adhesion. Meanwhile there does not seem any proper 
exit to the situation but that the Church and Prof. Smith should 
part company, until either it can persuade him to conform his opin- 
ions to Scripture, or he can persuade it to conform Scripture to his 
opinions. 

4, One further result of Dr. Smith’s views requires mention here. 
In Dr. Smith’s theory, of course, the Scriptures cannot be called, 
with propriety of language, either the “ Word of God” or a “ Reve- 
lation.” He feels this; and explains that the Scriptures are not, in 
strict propriety of speech, either the Word of God or a Revelation, 
but can be properly spoken of only as containing the Word of God 
or as containing a Revelation: they may be called by the former 
names only in loose, common language, when speaking d@ parte 
potiort.* It is accordingly, in his view, not the Scriptures as a 
whole, but “the Word of God in the Scriptures” which is the rule 
of faith and life to the Church.+ It is with “the Word of God in 
the Scriptures” t or with ‘‘the revelation of God in Scripture,” § 
rather than with Scripture as a whole, that all the affirmations of 
the Bible itself are concerned. That the Scriptures “not only con- 
tain but are the Word of God” he represents as an untenable doc- 
trine propounded by his accusers; | while he declares that “the only 
doctrine he has is the doctrine of the Westminster Assembly, that 
the Word of God which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments is the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice.” 4 The thing to be noted in this statement, just now, is not 
Prof. Smith’s illegitimate use of the second Question of the Shorter 
Catechism, but the strong asseveration which such words contain 
that he does not believe that the Scriptures are the Word of God, 
are a Revelation from God, but only that they contain the Word 
of God or a Revelation from God. This Word of God, or Revela- 
tion, x the Scriptures he sometimes seems to identify with its 
whole religious contents, sometimes with the words formally at- 
tributed in the Scriptures to God as the speaker. In either event, 
it is a denial that he can accept the whole Bible as in a proper 
sense the Word of God or a Revelation. The contradiction to 
Confessional teaching in this is obvious. 

In the circumstances in which he was placed, Dr. Smith was 
unfortunately misled into an attempt to show that this position is 
consistent with the Confession. His adaptation of the language 
of the Shorter Catechism, which we have just quoted from him, 
is one of the means he adopts in this attempt. As everybody 
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knows, however, this is an illegitimate use to make of that lan- 
guage. The Shorter Catechism was excluding from the Word of 
God everything but the Scriptures: as over against the Romanist 
and the Sectary who found a Word of God equally authoritative 
with the Scriptures, the one in tradition and the other in the 
inner light, the Catechism declares that only what is contained in 
the limits of the Bible is the Word of God, the rule to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy God. To quote this to justify 
a discrimination within the limits of Scripture itself of a Word 
of God from a word not of God, is to deal with the Catechism 
after a fashion which Dr. Smith would not be slow to character- 
ize rather harshly, if it were accorded to words of his own. In 
interpreting Creeds, as in interpreting Scripture, we really cannot 
get on at all unless we are willing to “interpret historically.” 
That the Standards of the Church affirm that the Scriptures are 
the Word of God and a Revelation, and not merely that they 
contain the Word of God or a Revelation, is indeed too plain for 
argument. The former assertion is repeatedly made in them in 
the most emphatic way; and the latter is made the basis of their 
whole doctrine of Scripture, in the declaration that the Scriptures 
are only another way of revelation along with God’s open the- 
ophanies and visions, adopted as a permanent way, now that “these 
other ways of revealing His Will unto His people are ceased” 
(Conf. of Faith, i, 1). 

Yet Dr. Smith permits himself repeatedly to represent it as the 
doctrine of the Confession that “the Word of God in Scripture is 
the rule of faith and life.’* The Standards say nothing of the 
kind. What they say is that the Scriptures “are the very Word 
of God;” that they “ are the Word of God written, all which are 
given by inspiration of God to be the rule of faith and life;” that 
they are “the Word of God, the only rule of faith and obedience.” 
Dr. Smith is vastly mistaken when he says: “It is only necessary, 
therefore, for me to affirm the main statement of the Confession 
that the Word of God is the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice.”+ So far is this from being “the main statement of the Con- 
fession”’ that it is not a statement of the Confession at all. What 
Dr. Smith doubtless has in mind is not the Confession, but the 
ordination formula. But even in it, this is neither the whole nor 
the main statement. The main statement of the formula is that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament “are the Word of 
God;” and this, every candidate for ordination is required to affirm 
first. Having affirmed that he believes that “the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments are the Word of God,” he is required 
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to go on and affirm that they are also, or, therefore, “the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice.” The formula is in exact accord 
in this with the Standards, and is as nearly as may be a transcript 
from the Larger Catechism, which asks, “ What is the Word of 
God ?” and answers, not an element in Scripture, but flatly: “ The 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the Word of 
God, the only infallible rule of faith and obedience.” Prof. Smith 
is willing to adopt this language, on the theory that the Scriptures 
may be called the Word of God @ parte potiori ; and even argues that 
this was what the Westminster divines intended!* Surely arti- 
ficial exegesis could not go further; unhistorical exegesis could not 
work a greater havoc in the plain meaning of language. Dr. Smith 
may be congratulated on having fairly outdone Tract No. 90, 


It is time, however, to bring this examination of Dr. Smith’s 
views on inspiration to a close. Let us do it by a brief summing up 
of what we have found. We observe, then, that: 

1. Dr. Smith asserts that there is no Biblical evidence for the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. There is Biblical evidence for the in- 
spiration of the prophets, but none for the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. If we are to believe, then, that the Scriptures are inspired, 
it must be on extra-Biblical grounds; and, of course, what we be- 
lieve concerning this inspiration must be on extra-Biblical grounds. 
On such a view, it cannot be important to believe that the Scriptures 
are inspired at all; and much less can it be important what we be- 
lieve concerning the nature, extent or effects of such an inspiration. 
All these matters lie in the sphere of non-Biblical human theories. 
On such a view, the inspiration of the Scriptures cannot even be a 
Christian doctrine at all. So much as can be proved concerning it 
will belong to the sphere of private opinion. 

2. Dr. Smith has deliberately rejected the doctrine of plenary 
inspiration and adopted a theory of limited inspiration. He dis- 
cards the doctrine that the Scriptures are the Word of God, trust- 
worthy in all their affirmations, which is the doctrine of the Re- 
formed Churches, and, among other Reformed symbols, of the West- 
minster Standards. In its place, he adopts the theory that the 
Scriptures only contain the Word of God and are infallible only in 
matters of faith and practice. The historical origin of this theory 
was among the Socinians; it was adopted from them by the early 
Dutch Arminians ;+ and from them by the Rationalists. It was in- 
troduced into England by the translation of Le Clere’s Letters in 
1690, and owed its vogue there in the eighteenth century to the 
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straits into which the defense of Christianity was brought by the 
Deistic attacks.* It nas ever since been the peculiar property of 
such apologetical writers as are more intent on finding the least 
that must be defended if Christianity is to stand, than on proclaim- 
ing the whole truth of God in all its fullness.+ 

3. Dr. Smith’s interest in his theory centres not in its affirmative 
but in its negative side. He does not seem concerned so much to 
demonstrate that the Bible is infallible in matters of faith and prac- 
tice, as that it is not infallible in anything else. His attack upon 
the doctrine of the inerrancy of the Scriptures is not, therefore, 
merely that he may escape from the stringency of that doctrine and 
be relieved from the necessity of defending Scripture against 
charges brought against its truth, based on petty details and by-pas- 
sages. It isin order that, under the cover of an attack on “iner- 
rancy,” all the barriers may be broken down which stand in the way 
of freely reconstructing the history of Israel from points of view 
not those of the Biblical historians. It is everywhere apparent that 
when he denies that the Scriptures are free from error, he means 
as much as those words can be made to include, not as little as 
possible: and that his object is not to leave the way open enough 
not to be disturbed by “specks in the marble of the Parthenon” 
or slight biemishes in accuracy of statement; but to leave it open 
wide enough to reject the authority of this or the other whole sec- 
tion of Bible history or this or the other whole sphere of Bible 
declaration. In a word, Dr. Smith’s object is to clear the way to 
the affirmation that the Bible is not a divinely safe-guarded 
authority to us, in anything else than matters of religion and morals. 
In all else it is a human book and subject to all the faults and fail- 
ings of other human books. 

4, The impulse under which Dr. Smith has acted in this is not a 
theoretical but a practical one, not merely a general but a personal 
one. Dr. Smith is not seeking more exactly to define the Biblical 
doctrine of inspiration, but to adjust the established doctrine of in- 
spiration to certain personal convictions of his own. The pressure 
towards a reconstructed doctrine is not from within the doctrine 
itself, and does not exhibit itself as an effort from within seeking a 
more complete, or more exact, or more perfect statement. It is from 
without, and appears as a demand upon the established doctrine to 
make way for certain assumed conclusions derived from another 
sphere of inquiry. Dr. Smith has been led to the conclusion that 
the assault upon the trustworthiness of the Bible, in certain broad 

* Cf. Johnson’s Cyclopedia, new ed., Vol. iv, svb voce ‘‘ Inspiration.’’ 


7 Cf. Principal Cunningham’s cautions with regard to the treatment of inspira- 
tion by apologetical writers in his Theological Lectures, p. 2668q. 
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spheres of knowledge at least, has been a successful one; and he 
demands that the Church shall recognize it as successful. “The 
point of this whole contention is,” he says, “that of late years we 
have learned some things from the critical study of the Scriptures, 
some things with which we must reckon.”* The fact of the errancy 
of the Scriptures has been established. The belief that their asser- 
tions in all spheres of knowledge are trustworthy is “destitute of 
proof.” It is impossible to affirm of the Old Testament that “it was 
written under such an influence from God as preserved its human au- 
thors from all error.” + ‘One is tempted to say that the advocates 
of inerrancy do not know the facts of the Bible.” + In a word, the 
fixed fact in Dr. Smith’s mind is that the Bible is not trustworthy 
in the sphere of fact, as distinguished from the sphere of doctrine 
and morals. This is no longer open to discussion. And from this 
fixed fact the doctrine of inspiration is to be reconstructed. 

The arrogance of this claim is nothing new to the experience of 
the Church. It is an echo of the arrogance of the Deists at the 
opening of the last century, when the sole problem was declared to 
be to reconstruct religion on a rational basis, for as to Christianity 
that was no longer a subject for argument, but among all people of 
discernment was agreed to be fictitious and fit only to be “a prin- 
cipal subject of mirth and ridicule.” But the nature of the claim 
is what here engages our attention. Dr. Smith’s impulse arises not 
out of faith, but out of despair. He cannot fight the battle of 
the book on the old lines. He must yield the husk that he may 
save the kernel. Possibly, if the country around be yielded to the 
ravages of the enemy, they may spare the citadel; or mayhap the 
citadel may be defended if the surrounding country be given up; 
or perhaps, even, it may be removed to shadow-land, where earthly 
darts cannot reach it. We cannot hold the Bible in the face of 
modern assault. Let us hold to a shadowy Bible within the Bible, 
which is removed beyond the reach of scientific tests, and in which 
we may, therefore, manage to believe malyré science—if we any 
longer wish to believe in it. 

5. The radical inconsistency of the conclusions and methods of 
the prevalent school of Old Testament criticism with any adequate 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Bible, is renewedly illustrated by 
Dr. Smith’s discussions. We are glad to recognize the obvious fact 
that Dr. Smith does not stand on the same level with Kuenen § in 
a matter of this sort. He may triumphantly vindicate his evan- 
gelical spirit as opposed to Kuenen’s thoroughgoing naturalism. 
But the evil of which we now speak does not belong to the cireum- 


* Inspiration and Inerrancy, p. 151. +P. 114. 
{P. 344. ¢ P. 306. 
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stantials, but is rooted in the very essence of the general critical 
attitude common to the critics of the left and those of the right; 
and it goes wherever it goes. The very existence of these papers 
proves its existence. For what are they but an assault on the 
truthfulness of Scripture in the only spheres in which the truthful- 
ness of Scripture can be subjected to scientific tests? It is proved 
anew by the method of the assault. Take such a passage, for ex- 
ample, as that of the original paper on Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspiration,* in which Dr. Smith himself attempts to show that, in 
the method of composition which he assumes for the Old Testa- 
ment books, there is no place for the action of such an inspiring in- 
fluence as would secure infallibility of statement. He has not 
stopped to consider whether this thrust will not pierce deeper than 
he intended, and asseriously wound his own theory of inspiration as 
that of the Church. This it certainly will do. There is as much, 
and as little, place in this complicated process for the action of an in- 
spiring activity which would secure infallibility of doctrinal and 
ethical, as there is for one that would secure infallibility in histori- 
cal and philosophical statements. But this is not now the question. 
It is at least made evident that the new critical theories are con- 
sciously inconsistent with the old doctrine of inspiration; and, in- 
deed, it is clear that one or the other must go to the wall. 

Dr. Smith thinks he knows which it will be. But we have heard 
the accents of this assured conviction before. Our Old Testament 
critics have not yet completed their work of destructive recon- 
struction with the thoroughness with which that of the Tiibingen 
school had been completed for the New Testament twenty years 
ago, when “a famous critic” announced that the rise of the old 
Catholic Church could be described “as clearly and distinctly as 
the growth of a plant.” “He who did not believe in the picture 
as Baur had painted it,” no less a critic than Adolf Harnack com- 
plains, ‘was almost sure to be written down as an ‘apologist,’ a 
man who attempted to hinder the progress of science.” These 
hard words then broke no bones; possibly their repetition will 
break no bones now. Neither did they destroy the historical 
accuracy and trustworthiness of the New Testament, nor the doc- 
trine of inspiration which presupposes these things; we may be 
pardoned the hope that their repetition in the sphere of the Old 
Testament will fail equally to do so now. Destructive criticism is 
great and vigorous; it is learned and acute; it may possibly have 
just cause for its open contempt for the learning, the acuteness, the 
argumentative force and literary ability of the defenders of the 
trustworthiness of the Bible. But it does not reckon sufficiently 


* Pp, 122. 
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with one fact. It has the Bible itself against it, and the Bible 
is always with us. When this criticism has been forgotten, the 
Bible will still be read by men, and will still convey to men its 
own views of the course of the history by which the true religion 
has been given by God to man. The critics can never supersede 
the conception of the history of Israel and of Israel’s religion which 
the Books of Chronicles, say, hold and teach, with a new conception 
of their own, until they can secure that their writings shall be 
read by a broader public and with a deeper reverence than the 
Chronicler’s, We are not prophets (except in the sense of the 
modern critical school, of persons who make more or less shrewd 
forecasts of the future), and perhaps ought not to affirm that that 
time will never come. It certainly has not come yet. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





w 


THE SONS OF GOD AND THE DAUGHTERS 
OF MEN. 


N regard to the paragraph Gen. vi. 1-8 the most recent critics 
have fallen back upon the position taken up by fragmentists, 
such as Vater, who affirmed that it was not only disconnected with 
the genealogy in chap. v, which precedes, and with the account of 
the flood which succeeds it, vi. 9 sqq., but that it falls apart itself 
into two unrelated paragraphs, vers. 1-4 concerning the primeval 
giants, and vers. 5-8 the divine purpose to destroy the world and 
save Noah. 

But the fact is that there is the most intimate connection through- 
out, and this passage can neither itself be split into fragments nor 
sundered from the context in which it stands. The genealogy in 
chap. v conducts the line of descent by regular steps from Adam 
to Noah, pausing here because there was something to record about 
Noah before proceeding further, and departing from the analogy of 
the rest of the chapter by naming three sons of Noah instead of one, 
as in the case of every preceding patriarch, because they were all 
concerned in what was to follow. The closing verse of chap. v is 
thus directly preparatory for the account of the deluge which comes 
after. Further, this verse contains the statement of Noah’s age at 
the birth of his children, but the length of his subsequent life and 
the duration of the whole, which had been regularly given in the 
case of preceding patriarchs, are here wanting. ‘These are, how- 
ever, supplied (vii. 6) by the statement of Noah’s age at the coming 
of the flood, and then, after the account of the deluge had been 
given and all that was to be said further about Noah, there follows 
in the identical forms of the genealogy (chap. v) the time that 
Noah lived after the flood and the total of his years (ix. 28, 29). 
This is a clear indication that this genealogy, instead of being 
broken off and terminated at the close of chap. v, is simply enlarged 
by the insertion of the narrative of the deluge, which is incorpo- 
rated within it. After this the divergent lines of descent are intro- 
duced (chap. x), and then the main genealogy is resumed and 
proceeds (xi. 10-26) until it reaches the name of Abram, when it 


pauses, or rather is enlarged again, to receive the history of the 
patriarchs. 
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Again, vi. 1-8 is formally linked to what precedes in the orig- 
inal Hebrew by Vav Consecutive, and by the statement of men’s 
beginning to multiply on the face of the earth, which sums up the 
substance of chap. v in a few words, the expansion of the race be- 
ing indicated by the statement repeated in the case of each patriarch, 
“ He begat sons and daughters.” It is further appropriate to the 
connection as preparing the way for what follows, by explaining 
the universality of the corruption which was the moral cause of 
the flood. This is the subject of vers. 1-4, which is accordingly in- 
timately related to vers. 5-8 and leads directly to it, making that 
clear which would otherwise be quite unaccountable. 

The sons of God (vers. 2, 4) are not angels nor demigods,* whose 
intermarriage with the daughters of men brought forth a race of 
monsters or superhuman beings. 

1. This purely mythological conceit was foisted upon the passage in 
certain apocryphal books like the Book of Enoch ; also by Philo and 
Josephus, who were misled by the analogy of ancient heathen fables. 
But it was repelled by the great body of Jewish and Christian inter- 
preters from the earliest periods, though it has been taken up again 
by a number of modern scholars. It is assumed by them that a 
transgression of angels is here spoken of, though the existence of 
angels has not been before mentioned nor in any way referred to in 
the previous part of the Book of Genesis. This view has no sanc- 
tion whatever in Scripture. Jude, vers. 6,7,and 2 Pet.ii. 4 have been 
tortured into sustaining it; but they contain no reference to this 
passage whatever. And there is no analogy anywhere in the Bible 
for the adoption by the sacred writers of mythological notions in 
general, or for the idea in particular of the intermarriage of angels 
and men. Sexual relations are nowhere in Scripture attributed to 
superior beings. There is no suggestion that angels are married or 
are given in marriage; the contrary is expressly declared (Matt. xxii. 
30). Male and female deities have no place in the Bible, except as 
a heathen notion which is uniformly reprobated. The Hebrew lan- 
guage does not even possess a word for “ goddess.” The whole con. 
ception of sexual life as connected with God or angels, is absolutely 
foreign to Hebrew thought, and for that reason cannot be supposed 
to be countenanced here. 

2. The sole foundation for this mistaken interpretation is the alle- 


*The Targums and some other Jewish authorities understand by ‘‘sons of 
God’”’ nobles, men of high rank or official station, who in Ps. ]xxxii. 6 are 
denominated ‘‘sons of the Most High ;’’ and by ‘‘daughters of men’’ women 
of inferior position, as in Ps, xlix. 2, lxii. 9, OW °32 are contrasted with w's*)3 
as men of low degree with men of high degree. But no such contrast is sug- 
gested here ; and the intermarriage of different classes in society is nowhere 
represented as displeasing to God or provoking the divine judgment. 
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gation that “sons of God” must according to Scriptural usage 
mean “ angels ;” which, however, is not the case. Even if that were 
the more usual and obvious interpretation of the phrase, which it 
is not, the connection in which it stands would compel us to seek a 
different meaning for it here, if that were possible, and one which 
would be compatible with marriage. “Sons of God” DONT 3 
isa poetic designation of angels occurring three times in the book 
of Job, i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7; and a like expression O°7N 23 is 
found twice in the Psalms in the same sense, xxix. 1, lxxxix. 6. 
Daniel iii. 25, PION “ID “son of the gods,” has also been appealed 
to; but this has nothing to do with the case, as it is the language of — 
Nebuchadnezzar, and represents a genuine heathen conception. 
Angels are nowhere so called in the Pentateuch, nor anywhere in 
the Bible but in the few passages already referred to. 

3. On the contrary, “sons of God” is a familiar designation of 
the chosen race, the worshippers of the true God. Moses is instructed 
to say to Pharaoh, Ex. iv. 22: Thus saith Jehovah, Israel is my son: 
let my son go. So Deut. xiv. 1: Ye are the sons of Jehovah your 
God. In the Song of Moses, Deut. xxxii, this idea of sonship occurs 
repeatedly. Ver. 5: They have dealt corruptly with him, they are 
not his sons. Ver.6: Is Jehovah not thy father? Ver. 18: He is 
called the Rock that begat thee, the God that gave thee birth: and 
the people are called (ver. 19) His sonsand His daughters. Hos.i. 10: 
Ye are the sons of the living God; xi. 1: Israel is called God’s son. 
Isaiah in repeated passages speaks of the people as God’s sons. 
Isa. i. 2, xliii. 6, xlv. 11. In Jer. xxxi. 20, the Lord calls 
Ephraim His dear son, His favorite child. In Ps. Ixxiii. 15, the 
pious are called “the generation of God’s children.” And, on the 
other hand, the worshippers of false gods are called their children. 
Thus Num. xxi. 29, the people of Moab are spoken of as the sons 
and daughters of Chemosh. Mal. ii. 11, an Israelite who had 
taken a foreign wife is said to have married the daughter of a 
strange god. It is in entire accord with this Biblical usage that 
the pious race, who adhered to the true worship of God, are called 
the sons of God in contrast with the descendants of Cain, who had 
gone out from the presence of Jehovah and abandoned the seat of 
His worship entirely. 

4. And this brings the verses before us into correspondence with 
numerous other passages of the Pentateuch in its practical aim. 
The law of Moses again and again forbids intermarriages with the 
Canaanites lest they should contaminate Israel and seduce them to 
idolatry. The Book of Genesis inculcates the same lesson when 
it depicts Abraham’s concern about the marriage of Isaac (xxiv. 3, 4), 
and that of Isaac and Rebekah about the marriage of Jacob (xxvii. 
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46, xxviii. 1, 2), the distress which Esau’s marriage caused his 
parents (xxvi. 34, 85, xxviii. 6-8), and the trials of Jacob’s family 
at Shechem (chap. xxxiv). If the verses before us point out the 
ruinous consequences of the intermarriage of the godly race with 
the ungodly, it furthers an aim which the writer of Genesis and of 
the Pentateuch evidently had greatly at heart. A warning not to 
intermarry with angels would be altogether unmeaning. 

5. This explanation of how it came to pass that the pious por- 
tion of the race were infected with the universal degeneracy is 
not only appropriate in the connection, but is necessary to account 
for the universality of the following judgment, which is repeatedly 
and largely insisted upon. This is an integral and essential part of 
the narrative, the omission of which would leave an unfilled chasm. 
The primal source of human corruption had been germinally shown 
in the fall (chap. iii); the degeneracy of the Cainites had been 
traced (chap. iv). ‘Nothing but good, however, had thus far been 
said of the race of Seth (iv. 26, v. 22, 24, 29). That this pious 
race were themselves involved in the degeneracy which had over- 
taken the rest of mankind, is here stated for the first time. But 
this is necessary to explain why the whole race of man, with the 
exception of a single family, should be doomed to destruction. 

6. The explanation now given is further confirmed by ver. 3, 
where sentence is passed for the offense described in the preceding 
verse. In what the offense consisted, if the sons of God were 
angels, is not very obvious. It is not illicit intercourse which is 
described ; the terms used denote lawful marriage. But if it was 
wrong for the angels to marry women, the angels surely were the 
chief offenders: and yet no penalty is denounced upon angels. The 
divine sentence falls exclusively upon men. There is such an obvi- 
ous incongruity in this that Budde* insists that ver. 3 is an inter- 
polation and does not belong in this connection, but has been trans- 
ferred from the account of the fall of our first parents. The 
incongruity that is alleged, however, does not show the verse to be 
an interpolation, but simply that the mythological sense which has 
been given to the passage is false. 

7. The word Nephilim, occurring ver. 4, has given rise to the 
strange deduction that this passage originally stood in no connec- 
tion with the account of the flood; that the author of it in fact 
knew of no such event. The only foundation for this inference is 
that the same word is found again in Num. xiii. 33 in the evil report 
of the spies respecting Canaan. If the Nephilim here spoken of 
were still in existence in the days of Moses, how could there have 
been a catastrophe in the interval which swept away all mankind 

* Biblische Urgeschichte, p. 30. 

42 
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except the family of Noah? But this rests upon the unproved 
assumption that the Nephilim of the Book of Numbers were lineal 
descendants of those of Genesis. And on this uncertain basis the 
author or compiler of Genesis is charged with the absurdity of 
introducing a passage as preliminary to the deluge, which by its 
very terms implies that no deluge had taken place. Could he 
have so grossly mistaken its meaning? Or is it not possible that 
modern critics may have put a wrong interpretation on these iso- 
lated verses? The mere fact that the same term, “ Nephilim,” is 
applied both to antediluvians and to Canaanites is a very slender 
premise on which to base so extraordinary a conclusion. The word 
is obscure in its meaning and its derivation. It is more probably 
an appellative or descriptive term than a gentile noun. The LXX. 
translates it “ giants;” other old Greek versions render it “ assail- 
ants” or “violent men.” It does not occur again in the narrative 
of the conquest of Canaan, as though it were the proper name of a 
tribe, but only in the report of the spies, whose excited imagina- 
tion could best express the terror inspired by these men of great 
stature and powerful frame by saying that they were the old giants 
revived. 

It is further to be observed that the Nephilim are not said to 
have sprung from the union of the sons of God with the daughters 
of men. The statement is that the Nephilim were in the earth 
prior to these intermarriages, and also after these intermarriages 
had taken place. But it is not said that they were in any case the 
fruit of such marriages. The critics, however, tell us that though 
this is not expressly stated, it is implied. This is by no means 
necessarily so. But suppose it to be granted; the mytholcegical 
interpretation is an impossibility nevertheless. The idea that the 
Nephilim were a superhuman race sprung from the union of 
angels with the daughters of men is completely nullified by the 
explicit declaration that the Nephilim existed before such marriages 
took place as well as after. No new species of creature can be 
intended, therefore, whose origin is traced to the intermarriage of 
different orders of beings. 

8. It is objected that “the daughters of men” must have the 
same universal sense in ver. 2 as in ver. 1; and that the contrast of 
“the sons of God” with “the daughters of men” shows that differ- 
ent orders of being are here referred to. But this contrast works 
precisely the other way. It has been already shown that in Scrip- 
ture language the sons of God are His chosen people—the God- 
fearing race. In contrast with them “the daughters of men” are 
necessarily limited to the rest of mankind, the ungodly mass. 
Abundant illustrations can be given of the restriction put upon 
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universal terms by their context. In Jer. xxxii. 20, God is said to 
have set signs and wonders in the land of Egypt, in Israel and 
among men. It is said of the wicked (Ps. Ixxiii. 5), “They are 
not in trouble as men; neither are they plagued like men.” 
In Judges xvi. 17, Samson says: “If I be shaven I shall become 
weak and be like all men.” No one has ever inferred from these 
passages that Egypt and Israel, the wicked and Samson, belonged 
to some other race of beings because they are set in contrast with 
“men.” The universal term is restricted by its connection; and 
hence the English version properly inserts the word “ other ” and 
reads “other men.”* A precisely parallel case may be found in 
the sentence pronounced upon the serpent (Gen. iii. 15): “I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman and between thy seed 
and her seed.” The seed of the woman interpreted by the follow- 
ing verse and taken in its unlimited sense would denote all her 
descendants. But the contrast with the seed of the serpent neces- 
sarily limits it to those of her race, who have not fallen under the 
power of evil, and of whom alone it can be said that they shall 
bruise the serpent’s head. 

9. Whatever interpretation be put upon doubtful expressions in 
ver. 3, it plainly intimates the divine purpose to inflict some penalty 
affecting the life of the whole human race. “ His days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years,” if spoken of the generation then living 
would mean that they should not survive that limit; if of succes- 
sive generations of men, that this should henceforth be the term of 
human life. The former is demanded by the context. The latter 
is preferred by critics whose uniform usage is to interpret at vari- 
ance with the context, if possible. It is here absolutely without 
support. There is no suggestion anywhere that the duration of 
human life was ever fixed at one hundred and twenty years. It is 
contradicted by all that is recorded of the ages of subsequent 
patriarchs from Noah to Jacob. This verse, then, explicitly points 
to a catastrophe, in which that whole generation should be 
involved, and which should take place in one hundred and twenty 
years. 

10. Finally it is to be remarked that the argument for diversity 


* Prof. Strack (Comment. on Genesis, p. 21) refers likewise to several other 
passages in which general terms are limited by the connection, ¢. g., Gen. xiv. 16, 
“‘the women and the people,’’ 7. ¢., the rest of the people; or in which the 
same expression is used first in a universal and then in a restricted sense. In 
Judges xix. 30, ‘‘the children of Israel’’ means the entire people, but in the 
immediately following verses (xx. 1-3) all except Benjamin. In 1 Sam. 
xiii. 6, ‘‘the people”’ first means the whole, then a portion, and in ver. 7, ‘all 
the people’”’ means the rest of the people. So Lev. viii. 15, ‘‘the blood’’ and 
“‘the’’ (rest of the) ‘‘blood.’’ Compare Ex. xxix. 12; Lev. iv. 7, 18, 25, 80, 34. 
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of writers is not here rested in any measure upon differences of 
diction and style. The attempt which is made in this connection 
to analyze one of the so-called Pentateuchal documents still further 
into primitive and secondary portions, and to assign vi. 1-4 with a 
few other brief passages to J' in distinction from J’, is stoutly re- 
sisted by Dr. Dillmann,* who says, “ Aim, the writer’s style and 
linguistic peculiarities are alike throughout the alleged older and 
more recent J passages; and one cannot see how the later writer 
could succeed in imitating the primitive document in so deceptive 
a manner; moreover, the differences between the passages of the 
alleged primitive document are actually much greater than be- 
tween it and that which is alleged to be secondary.” Budde,t+ too, 
has pointed out in detail the exact conformity of vi. 1, 2, in all its 
clauses and expressions, to the language of other passages, which are 
ascribed by the critics to the document J. 

This passage has been considered thus at length in order to show 
how futile is the critical allegation that the opening verses of 
chap. vi are imbued with mythological ideas, and have been in- 
serted here from some unknown document, and made to bear a 
sense at variance with their original and proper meaning. Equally 
groundless is the assertion that iv. 17-24 and xi. 1-9 imply that 
there had been no deluge. The further conclusion that these pas- 
sages are isolated extracts from a common source, which knew 
nothing of any such catastrophe, falls of itself. 


PRINCETON. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 


*Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua, p. 632. 
+ Biblische Urgeschichte, p. 6. 





VI. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN OF FEDERATION OF 
THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


HE following plan for the Federation of the Reformed Churches 
has been presented to the several Churches interested, for 
their consideration : 


For the glory of God, and for the greater unity and advancement of the 
Church of which the Lord Jesus Christ is the Head, the Reformed Churches in 
the United States holding the Presbyterian System, adopt the following Articles 
of Federal Union : 

1. Every denomination entering into this union shall retain its distinct indi- 
viduality, as well as every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
constitution expressly delegated to the hody hereby constituted. 

2. The acts, proceedings and records of the duly constituted authorities of 
each of the denominations shall be received in all the other denominations, and 
in the Federal Council, as of full credit and with proper respect. 

3. For the prosecution of work that can be better done in union than sepa- 
rately, an Ecclesiastical Assembly is hereby constituted, which shall be known 
by the name and style of The Federal Council of the Reformed Churches in the 
United States of America holding the Presbyterian System. 

4. The Federal Council shall consist of four ministers and four elders from 
each of the constituent denominations, who shall be chosen, with alternates, 
under the direction of their respective supreme judicatories, in such manner as 
those judicatories shall respectively determine. 

5. The Federal Council shall promote the codperation of the federated denom- 
inations in their home and foreign missionary work, and shall keep watch on 
current religious, moral and social movements, and take such action as may 
concentrate the influence of all the Churches in the maintenance of the truth 
that our nation is a Protestant Christian nation, and of all that is therein in- 
volved. 

6. The Federal Council may advise and recommend in all matters pertaining 
to the general welfare of the kingdom of Christ, but shall not exercise authority, 
except such as is conferred upon it by this instrument, or such as may be con- 
ferred upon it by the federated bodies. It shall not interfere with the creed, 
worship or government of the federated denominations. In the conduct of its 
meetings it shall respect their conscientious views. All matters of discipline 
shall be left to the exclusive and final judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the denominations in which the same may arise. 

7%. The Federal Council shall have the power of opening and maintaining a 
friendly correspondence with the highest assemblies of other religious denomi- 
nations for the purpose of promoting union and concert of action in general or 
common interests. 

8. All differences which may arise among the federated bodies, or any of them, 
in regard to matters within the jurisdiction of the Federal Council, shall be de- 
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termined by such executive agencies as may be created by the Federal Council, 
with the right of appeal to the Federal Council for final adjudication. 

9. The officers of the Federal Council shall be a President, Vice-President, 
Clerk and Treasurer. 

10. The Federal Council shall meet annually, and on its own adjournment, 
at such time and place as may be determined. Special meetings may be called 
by a unanimous vote of the officers of the Council on thirty days’ notice. 

11. The expenses of the Council shall be met by a contingent fund to be pro- 
vided by a pro rata apportionment on the basis of the number of communicants 
in each denomination ; and the expenses of the delegates to the Council shall be 
paid from this fund. : 

12. Amendments to these articles may be proposed by the Federal Council, 
or by any of the supreme judicatories of the Churches in the Federation ; but 
the approval of all those judicatories shall be necessary for their adoption. 


a 


The writer, a member of the Committee on Church Unity, which 
reported to the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., dissented from the report recommending the plan 
of federation, chiefly for two reasons. The first was, that the As- 
sembly had no power to adopt the proposed plan of federation with- 
out first submitting it to the Presbyteries. This objection was 
practically sustained when the Assembly referred the report to the 
Presbyteries for their consideration. 

The second objection had reference to the plan itself; and if it is 
valid, it ought to secure the rejection, by the Presbyteries, of the 
proposed terms of Federation, or their satisfactory amendment. A 
Federation which would secure closer union and united action among 
the various branches of the Presbyterian Church is undoubtedly 
desirable, if organic union cannot be secured. The latter, however, 
is the great end to be kept in view; and it is questionable if Federa- 
tion should be attempted until, after an earnest and faithful effort, 
organic union is found to be impracticable. It is certainly the duty 
of the various Churches holding the same Confessional Faith and 
the same Form of Government, to inquire why it is that they can- 
not be united in one body, and thus remove the reproach of our 
divisions. If these divisions are unjustifiable and unnecessary, a 
Federation which seeks to cover them up, and presents a specious 
form of unity, will be of no advantage. It is better to let the facts 
remain in their native ugliness until we grow heartily ashamed of 
them. But granting what isclaimed by some, that Federation will be 
a step towards organic union, and that it is the best that can be se- 
cured under present conditions, this question still remains: “Is the 
proposed plan the one that should be adopted by our Church ?” 
The writer thinks not, and for the following reasons: 

I, The terms proposed are too indefinite, and are likely to lead to 
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misunderstanding and friction in their execution, as the following 
specifications will show: 

1. Article 2 reads: “The acts, proceedings wu records of the 

duly constituted authorities of each of the denominations shall be 
received in all the other denominations, and in the Federal Council, 
as of full credit and with proper respect.” It is difficult to decide 
just what “full credit and proper respect” means. If, for example, 
a minister of the United Presbyterian Church, who has been sus- 
pended for singing hymns, or of the General Synod of the Reformed 
‘Presbyterian Church, who has been suspended for voting in civil 
elections, applies to be admitted to a Presbytery in connection with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., 
how can “ full credit and proper respect ” be given to the acts and 
proceedings of the confederated body which suspended him from 
the ministry, while at the same time Presbytery receives and enrolls 
him as one of its members, as it undoubtedly would? Yet if Arti- 
cle 2 means anything definite as a bond of unity, it would debar 
Presbytery from receiving such a suspended minister. In this con- 
nection Article 6 says: “ All matters of discipline shall be left to 
the exclusive and final judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of 
the denominations in which the same may arise.” Manifestly, under 
this restriction, a minister suspended for practicing open commu- 
nion, or singing hymns, or voting, in one denomination could not 
be received in another; for his case must be left to the “ exclusive 
and final judgment” of the body to which he belongs. 

2. A Federal Council (Art. 8) is provided, for the prosecution 
of work that can be “ better done in union than separately.” But 
there is no statement of what that work is, unless it be in Article 6, 
in which reference is made to codperation in Home and Foreign 
Mission work. Any one acquainted with the facts, knows that there 
is the smallest amount of friction existing between the missionary 
societies of the bodies which are named in the proposed Federation ; 
and what friction exists could be better removed by a friendly confer- 
ence between the officers of the various missionary societies, than by a 
Federal Council not fully acquainted with the facis. The Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. is by far the greatest missionary 
agency among all the Presbyterian bodies: is it wise to place its 
operation under the control of a new Council, six-sevenths of whose 
members belong to other Churches? 

8. The same objection of indefiniteness applies to Articles 6 and 
7. Article 7 gives the Federal Council the power of opening and 
maintaining friendly correspondence with other ecclesiastical bodies. 
It does not say exclusive power ; and so its actions may be in con- 
flict with that of some of the bodies it represents. According to 
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Article 8 the action of the Federal Council is to be final in “ mat- 
ters within the ‘jurisdiction of the Federal Council ;” but still the 
question arises, ‘‘ What is within its jurisdiction?” According to 
one view, the proposed Council seems to be nothing more than an 
Advisory Committee: if it is only that, it is misnamed and there is 
nothing to justify its existence. Another view must regard it as 
the Supreme Council of the Churches represented in it, with certain 
rights and powers delegated to it: if this is correct, then these 
rights and powers should be definitely stated,—otherwise it will be a 
Council to promote confusion and separation. 

II. A second objection to the proposed plan is the ratio of repre- 
sentation in the Federal Council. It is to consist of “four ministers 
and four elders from each of the constituent denominations.” The 
report made to the last Pan-Presbyterian Council shows the follow- 
ing membership of the seven bodies represented in the proposed 
Federation : 

General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church......... 4,081 

Associate Reformed Synod of the South 

Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly 

Dutch Reformed 

German Reformed 

United Presbyterian 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 806,796 
From this it will be seen that six denominations, representing 
577,991 members, will have a representation of forty-eight in the 
Council, while the General Assembly in the U.S. A., representing 
806,796 members, will have only eight delegates. Four of the smaller 
bodies, representing 212,021 communicants, would have power to 
control the other three representing 1,172,746 communicants, This 
is to provide for the government of the majority by the minority. It 
may be claimed that the proposed representation is that which pre- 
vails in the Senate of the United States, where each State is allowed 
the same number of senators. But the analogy does not hold good ; 
for the Senate cannot act in general legislation without the consent 
of the House. Again, Article 11 provides that the expenses of the 
Council and its delegates shall be “provided by a pro rata appor- 
tionment on the basis of the number of communicants in each 
denomination.” That is to say, that while the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. has only one-seventh of 
the representation, it is to pay five-eighths or over one-half of the 
expenses of the Council. Surely our members pay taxes enough 
for their government, without being compelled to pay additional 
assessments in order to provide for a new control from the outside. 


III. A third objection to the proposed plan is, that it is less in its 
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scope, and promises less in efficiency, than that codperation which 
already exists in the Pan-Presbyterian Council. It states three 
things as the reasons for its existence: the promotion of greater 
unity among the Churches, codperation in the work of Home and 
Foreign Missions, and the taking of such action as shall uphold the 
great principles of our Protestant Christianity. But all of these 
objects are embraced in the design and work of the Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council, which organization already includes a much larger 
number of the Reformed Churches than have consented to the pro- 
posed Federation. Taking the most favorable view, it cannot be 
shown that the proposed plan, if consummated, would be any 
advance on the Federation which now exists in the Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Council. It is easy to multiply organizations: but why do it 
unless they are imperatively demanded, or unless they are mani- 
festly improvements upon those already existing? So far as the 
“grant of powers” in the present plan is concerned, it could as well 
and as safely be made to the Pan-Presbyterian Council, if it is to be 
made at all; for it seems probable that the grant means nothing 
more than the power to give good advice, and pass resolutions that 
bind no one. 

It is easier to find fault with a proposed plan of Federation than 
to suggest one that would be efficient. The writer freely admits 
that a Federation of the Presbyterian Churches of our country, 
under certain conditions, would be an advantage. But that Feder- 
ation must be made on distinct and definite terms. It must 
be a genuine one, with specific grants of power from the bodies rep- 
resented in it. Its Council must, in a true sense, be supreme and 
authoritative, in order to be respected. It must be more than an 
Advisory Committee, and its actions within its constitutional limits 
must have the force of law. Presbyterians believe in a representa- 
tive government, and in a government of law which is authorita- 
tive; and any tribunal set up to give advice outside of the estab- 
lished courts will exist only by sufferance. In the opinion of the 
writer the proposed plan of Federation is very far from meeting 
the necessities of the case. Should the Federal Council be estab- 
lished as proposed, it cannot command the respect and obedience of 
the lower courts; or, if it attempts to exercise its indefinite powers, 
the result will inevitably be confusion and strife. 

Sr. Lous, SAMUEL J. NICCOLLS. 


II, 


When I received the invitation to take part in the symposium, 
now presented to the readers of this REviEw, I found no reason 
why I should abstain from taking part in it. And yet I enter 
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upon my task with some hesitancy. I am aware of the fact, that 
many brethren whose names are known and highly appreciated in 
the Churches, are on the other side of the question. No wonder 
that it may seem very arrogant to some, that I, a comparatively 
unknown man, venture to oppose a cause, dear to the hearts of 
many children of God. I know that I raise my voice against a 
plan, of which many say with intensity of feeling: God wills it. 
Yet with all deference to the learning, wisdom and piety of the 
brethren who advocate the proposed plan of federation, I present 
the reader my objections to it, asking nothing but a fair considera- 
tion of my argument, which may be weak, but which is my honest 
conviction. 

The proposition which I should lay at the basis of what I have 
to say may be phrased thus :—Federal Union of denominations as 
denominations, without a Confessional basis, is foreign to the 
genius of the Reformed Church. I confess that this is somewhat 
cumbersome. It expresses, however, exactly what I desire to prove. 
Blaise Pascal in his Pensées cautions his readers to define their posi- 
tion before they enter upon a discussion, in order to be kept from an 
unprofitable strife about words. Mindful of this wise counsel, 
I desire first of all to make a clear statement with regard to 
the point of view from which I intend to treat my subject. I do 
not wish to enter into the details of the present plan of Federal 
Union; my object is to deal with the principles underlying the 
present method used in bringing about a union of different denomi- 
nations. If those principles are wrong, then the details need not 
further be discussed. 

When I mention the Reformed Church in the proposition I 
have enunciated, I do not think of a denomination bearing that 
name, but of that part of Christendom which developed into a 
special branch of the Church of Christ in the times of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. This Church has its own 
principles, whereby it is distinguished not only from the Roman 
Catholic Church, from which the hand of the Lord has sep- 
arated it, but also from the Lutheran Church, which originated 
at the same time. Although the Reformed Church is at present 
divided into many denominations, we find in them all a family 
likeness. The same character is apparent in all of them with 
more or less clearness. I venture to say, that the Reformed 
Church, with the exception of the Episcopal branch, has been, from 
the very beginning of its existence, favorably inclined towards 
union with sister Churches. The Lutheran Church on the con- 
trary has always been more or less exclusive in its relation to other 
Churches. Zwingli was ready at Marburg to unite with Luther, 
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but alas! this great man of God showed his weakness in refusing to 
clasp the warm hand offered him. The sad experiences through 
which the Reformed Church has passed, have not been able to eradi- 
cate from the hearts of her true sons an intense love for union of all 
the Churches of Christ. This catholicity of spirit is part of her 
glory, which even her worst enemies cannot wrest from her. I 
emphasize this fact in order to declare from the start that I am in 
full sympathy with her love for union. It is also on this account 
that the Reformed Church is dear to me beyond description. 

I am, however, well aware, that this acknowledgment will be 
used against the position I have taken with regard to the present 
phase of the movement for union. If you love union, some will 
say, Why then do you oppose a plan, which may be far from per- 
fect, but which aims at what is dear to you? Others, less charita- 
ble, will perhaps pass the following judgment upon me: You are 
for union in the abstract, but as soon as a concrete case presents 
itself, you object. With regard to the first objection, let me say, 
that I would fain join the ranks of those who desire to bring about 
a so-called Federal Union on the basis of the proposed plan, if im- 
perfection were my only objection to it. But let it be known, that 
it is not the imperfection of the plan, but its incompatibility with 
the genius of the Reformed Church, which drives me into the ranks 
of its opposers. In answer to the second objection, I contend that 
the case is not stated correctly. I am in favor of union, but am not 
obliged to assent to every scheme presented to the consideration of 
the Churches. If e.g. aunion were proposed between the Presbyte- 
rian Church and the Reformed Church in America, on a Confes- 
sional basis, such a movement would find me among its most 
enthusiastic advocates. Buta union that disunites does not com- 
mend itself to my love. 

Allow me to draw attention to the ingenious distinction that 
has been made in this movement between organic and federal 
union. Do the brethren who have made this distinction really be- 
lieve that these terms are antithetical? Organic and inorganic are, 
and so are organic and mechanical; but organic and federal are 
not, if I am not entirely mistaken. Every union of Churches must 
be organic, for Churches are organisms and by no means machines. 
The nature of this organic union may be different in different 
cases; in some unions it may be strong, in others weak; but even 
in what you call Federal Union it is present. Your Federal Coun- 
cil, what is it, I pray? Is it a machine or an organ? It may be 
a weak organ; it may even be what Darwin calls a rudimentary 
organ; but an organ it is for all that. Let this pass, however. I 
know the advocates of this distinction desire to make us understand 
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by it, however illogical it may be, the nature of the union they 
desire to effect. They call it a Federal Union, because every de- 
nomination included in this scheme remains intact. Not entirely, 
though; for if no powers at all were delegated by the contracting 
denominations to the Federal Council, the whole scheme would be 
a farce, the union a name and no more. 

My chief objection to this scheme of so-called Federal Union is, 
that it is a Federal Union of denominations; for I am not at all 
against Federal Union, rightly conceived. It may seem paradoxical, 
when I assert that the organic union of the Churches can only be 
effected by means of federation. And yet it is the simple truth. 
This will be understood, when I add, that the Federal Union I 
advocate, in harmony with the principles of the Reformed Church, 
as I trust, consists in a union of local churches. The local church 
is, if Iam not mistaken, the unit in the polity of the Reformed 
Church. Believers, congregating in a certain place, professing 
their faith in Jesus Christ, are a church, not merely the part of a 
Church. They form a perfect organism, which may not be muti- 
lated by any hierarchical domination. It is true, the company of 
believers in one place is bound to seek the communion of believers 
gathered in other places; but this Federal Union must not interfere 
with the functions of the local organization. The churches evolve, 
if I may use the expression, Consistories or Sessions, Classes or 
Presbyteries, Synods or Particular Synods, General Synods or Gen- 
eral Assemblies. The seat of ecclesiastical authority is in the 
churches, not in the Assemblies created by them. 

When our fathers were driven out of communion with the 
Roman Catholic Church, they had two difficult lessons to learn. 
They had negatively to discard the idea of the visible unity of the 
Church of Christ in a visible head, the pope. It was a hard step 
for them to take; for the mystical body of Christ and the Roman 
Catholic Church had long been identical in their estimation. They 
had to overcome the reverentia ecclesiw before they could give up 
this idea. They learned, however, to believe in a Holy Catholic 
Christian Church, although they no longer subjected themselves to 
the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic communion. But did they 
place themselves in opposition to this Church, claiming for themselves 
to be the Christian Church to the exclusion of all other sects? 
They had to learn to find the unity of believers on earth in the 
Jocal church as a Church of Christ, desiring no other bond of union 
with other companies of believers than is to be found in the mys- 
tical union with the invisible Head. They did not discard the old 
hierarchy in order to replace it by a new one. They gave it up. It 
may seem as if they were Nominalists in this respect, acknowledging 
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the reality of the local churches and their Sessions or Consistories, 
denying, however, a real existence to larger, composite bodies. But 
the reality of the union of believers they found in the invisible 
Church and the glorified Redeemer. 

This view, I anticipate, will be charged with the error of Con- 
gregationalism. But let me assure the brethren, who prefer such a 
charge, that they are mistaken. We have more or less deviated 
from the simplicity of the polity of the Reformed Church in her 
palmy days, and the hierarchical leaven has crept in here and there 
unawares. The Collegiate system, successfully developed by Hugo 
Grotius, Samuel von Pufendorff and Justus H, Boehmer, has silently 
and slowly superseded the simple polity of the Reformed Church. 
Independency in England was a sectarian reaction against the incip- 
ient hierarchical tendencies in the Presbyterian Church. The result 
of the practical working of the Collegiate system is that, in our times, 
people look upon denominations as the units of ecclesiastical life, 
and upon the local churches as fractions of these units. In thissystem 
Classes or Presbyteries and other Assemblies have gained an exist- 
ence as corporate bodies, which indeed is an anomaly in the province 
of Reformed Church polity. What are Classes and Presbyteries, 
Synods and General Assemblies? Assemblies of churches. That 
is all. Originally the Session or Consistory used to be the only 
permanent ecclesiastical body. Office bearers—ministers of the 
Gospel included—and members were subject to its jurisdiction. 
The distinction between clergy and laity was unknown. Ordina- 
tion was simply installation into office, no more. At present Classes 
or Presbyteries are no longer simple Assemblies of churches, but 
mixed bodies, in part consisting of delegates of churches and in 
part of members ex-officio, the clergy of a certain ecclesiastical dis- 
trict. If I am well informed it is the same with regard to the 
Synods of the Presbyterian Church. In principle at least the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in America isa corporate body, 
which holds annual sessions, but exists perennially. It is high time, 
it seems to me, that a voice be heard against such a pernicious ten- 
dency of centralization, which endangers the liberty of the churches 
and reintroduces at the back door a new kind of hierarchy. 

If abundant space were allowed me, I certainly would make it a 
point to prove my statement, which may seem strange and severe, 
at length. This not being the case, I have only to ask the reader to 
search the official records of the primitive Reformed Churches in 
order to find out for himself that there is no ground for upholding 
the more or less collegiate form of polity which our Churches have 
assumed in the course of time. The Belgic Confession calls itself on 
its title page: Confessio vere Christiana Xeclesiarum Reformatarum 
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Belgice. They had no idea of an Ecclesia Reformata, in the sense of 
a denomination. The Repetitio Anhaltina claims to be Repetitio 
brevis simplex et perspicua orthodoxe confesionis, quam amplectun- 
tur Ecclesie principatus Anhaltini. Viewed in this light, we easily 
understand why our fathers speak of Churches in good standing 
within the pale of the Roman Catholic Church. They believed 
that every Church, confessing Christ, is a Church in the true sense 
of the word; although it may be in Babylonian captivity. Our 
fathers insisted upon a Federal Union of all the Churches holding 
the same faith; yet it seems to have been difficult to persuade be- - 
lievers to form such a union. It was perhaps the remembrance of the 
Roman yoke that made them hesitate. The Convention of Emden, 
A.D. 1571, contains an article which is directed against the 
Churches under the Cross in England. “Men sal die van Engeland 
vermanen, datse hunne kerken in Classen afdeelen,” ¢. e., They of 
England shall be admonished to form their churches into Classes, 
I have no space to give an account of the development of later 
deviations from this simple polity, but it would be far from difficult 
to point to political influences and social conditions as the fruitful 
source of changes. In England and Scotland, the controversy of 
the Presbyterian Churches with Episcopacy has undoubtedly had a 
silent, but nevertheless potent, influence upon the development of 
the special characteristics of Presbyterianism. And in our country 
it is easily seen that our political institutions and social changes are 
continually moulding our form of Church government. 

And now we are called upon to enter upon a new departure in 
the process of breaking down our simple and sublime polity. A 
denomination is in reality no more than a name; in the course of 
time, however, it has succeeded in getting a real existence as a body, 
although the original importance of the local church has not been 
entirely lost; but the Federal Union of denominations, as now pro- 
posed, will in the end make the denomination the unit of Church life 
and Church polity. Love to the Reformed Church prompts me to 
say: Brethren, desist. Instead of going on and destroying the 
spiritual grandeur of our Presbyterian polity, let us rather retrace 
our steps in order to regain our former position. 

I have not yet spoken of another rather objectionable feature of the 
proposed Federal Union of denominations. It is to be not only a 
union of denominations as such, but also a union without a Confes- 
sional basis. In order to make proselytes for this new departure, it 
is emphasized that the Confessions of the contracting denominations 
shall remain intact. The principle of this proposed union tgnores the 
Confessions entirely. It does not concern itself about them. The 
Confessions are a veritable noli me tangere. I object to such a union. 
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It is something entirely new and untried. When Callixtus elab- 
orated his scheme for union, he did it on the basis of the consensus 
of the first five centuries of the Christian era. Leibnitz tried to 
build on a similar foundation. The union of the Old and New 
School Presbyterians was effected on the basis of the Westminster 
Confession. Now we are confronted with a new idea, viz., a union 
of denominations without a Confessional basis. Or do I say too 
much? Is it not true, some one says, perhaps, that every denomi- 
nation, contemplating this union, has a Confession? Certainly; but 
the union as such has not. In the proposed union we find Churches 
of a simple Calvinistic faith, such as the Presbyterian Church and 
the Reformed Church in America; Churches which have added to 
their simple faith a judicial testimony, loading down their Constitu- 
tion with moral and religious statutes, such as the United Presbyte- 
rian and the Associate Reformed Churches; Churches which have 
deviated more or less from the Calvinistic type, such as the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Does the contemplated union propose a consensus creed of 
these different Churches? The authors of the scheme of union now 
before us cannot do it. On a Confessional basis it is an impossibility 
to effect a union of these Churches. The task is hopeless for the 
present. The new departure is a testimonium pauperttatis, an ac- 
knowledgment that a union of the Reformed denominations on a 
Confessional basis is out of the question. 

The Reformed Church, however, has from the beginning insisted 
upon Confessional unity. The multiplicity of the Confessions, orig- 
inated in the formative period of the Reformed Church, proves this 
clearly. Calvin is perhaps correct when he expresses the fear that 
the formation of special Confessions might be overdone. Individu- 
alism in the Reformed Church has been, I am willing to admit, car- 
ried too far. We regret it; especially when we behold its effects 
upon our country, where we find far too many Reformed denomina- 
tions with scarcely any special reason of existence, unless historical 
prejudices are looked upon as such. But it proves nevertheless that 
our fathers were zealous for the truth as they had conceived it in 
faith. How simple they were in their professions! The French 
Protestants tell us in the Confessio Gallicana that their Confession 
was made “d’un commun accord par les Francais qui desirent vivre 
selon la pureté de l’évangile de notre Seigneur Jésus Christ.” This 
principle of union is in harmony with the grand truth of faith in 
Christ, which was reclaimed in the days of the Reformation and was 
made the only bond of union between believers. Faith is the vic- 
tory that overcomes the world. 

The union now proposed is of a different character. It is an 
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Ecclesiastical Codperative Association for the transaction of business. 
It is true the authors of this scheme have in view the glory of God 
and the unity of the Church of Christ. I do not doubt for a 
moment the sincerity of their motives or the earnestness of their 
purposes. I do not criticise them—far be it from me !—but their 
scheme. And of this scheme I say with deep conviction, that it 
is foreign to the genius of the Reformed Church. 

And yet the ardent admirers of this scheme press upon us the 
duty to follow their leadership. Why? 

1. They tell us that it is Christ’s desire that we should do so, for 
He prayed for the unity of His people. We know that Hedid; and 
we desire nothing more fervently than the consummation of the 
union of all who believe in Jesus. Or do the friends of the pro- 
posed union think that opposers of their scheme do not desire this 
unity; and that they accordingly have to be branded as enemies of 
Christ and His people? We are persuaded better things of them. 
But let them know that those who take the same ground with me 
desire to effect this union in an historical manner, holding fast to 
faith and confession as the only bond of union. 

2. They also tell us that expediency requires a union of the sort 
they propose. They expect great things if their scheme is put into 
practice. Suppose, for a moment, that we could consistently waive 
the principles which we defend as genuinely Reformed, are we war- 
ranted in doing so on account of possible favorable results, which, 
however, may never be realized? The risk would be too great. 
Common sense, if nothing else, should tell us: Let good enough 
alone. 

But no, we cannot and will not set aside our principles in our 
efforts to bring about a closer union of believers, A proposal of 
union, which would naturally result in creating a spirit of indiffer- 
ence with regard to our Confession, is to be withstood by all who 
love the principles of Reformed Protestantism. A union effected on 
such a basis as proposed would create a continuous protest until it 
were again dissolved. 

Let us go on with our testimony in simple faith. The victory 
will be ours. The union, prayed for and longed for, willcome. We 
do not need to help God by creating artificial ecclesiastical struc- 
tures. We do better to leave these things severely alone. 

Houianp, Micu. NicHoLas M. STEFFENs. 


IIT. 


Subsequent generations shall reverently acknowledge this age 
for its earnest endeavors to actualize the unity of the Church, in 
the practical life of its membership. While faith confesses that 
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the Church is one, yet, in the every-day activities of the Church, 
it would be hard to lay the finger upon those features of its life 
that show its oneness so plainly as to quiet the gainsayer. Many 
honest souls settle down to the inevitable; and though beaten back 
at every point by all that they see and hear, still assert that we are 
one. Though members of different communions will not sing the 
same hymns, and will not sit down together at the common table of 
the Lord, still they regard it as the special prerogative of their faith 
to confess that there is but one baptism, one God and one Church. 
There is something sublime in a faith that, in the face of such over- 
whelming evidence against it, still holds on to an idea which is 
now, or must be realized in some coming time. There are others 
who believe that the present condition of the Church is that of a 
bursted planet, each little portion revolving around its own centre, 
and, with an uncertain motion, revolving somewhat around a com- 
moncentre. The members of the body of Christ are in a schism, and, 
can only be brought into a unity by a vigorous infusion of that 
charity so persistently insisted upon by Paul, as necessary for a life 
in Christ. These earnest spirits have been on the mountain top 
with God, and are convinced that the time is at hand when the 
broken fragments of Christendom will coalesce around the cross of 
Christ, and instead of being self-centred will be Christ-centred. 

Such a consummation can hardly be claimed to be reached by a 
Federal Union. There is some show of reason, then, for those who 
insist that this will not accomplish enough to warrant the trouble 
necessary to bring it to pass. It looks to them like a cumbersome 
piece of ecclesiastical machinery, which will not enrich the Chris- 
tian life of a century noted for its splendid charities. But is not 
federation a step in a process, which, when completed, will satisfy 
all the demands of the most enthusiastic advocate of Christian 
union? Federation is suggested as the first process in the evolu- 
tion of union. It will necessarily lead to some further develop- 
ments which will justify its right to be, and will help on that more 
glorious union which is to come when the prophets of the Lord 
shall see eye to eye. 

After Federal Union the essential doctrines of Christianity alone 
will be found challenging the loyalty of the confessors of Christ. 
Every one knows that the early Church, burdened with the super- 
abundance of shibboleths that oppress the Church of the nine- 
teenth century, would have been paralyzed before the great work 
committed to its hands. It would have been a David in Saul’s 
armor; instead of a David with a sling and pebbles, showing that 
it had come out to fight for the honor of God, and to show that 
God ruled in Israel. It is the same to-day. Our doctrinal stuff is 

43 
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weighing us down. Our wily enemy, although ofttimes securely 
within our grasp, slips away from us, while we are wrangling about 
some unessential doctrine, that should long ago have been put away 
as arelic of the large amount of human nature that was found 
among those who bore the burden and heat of the days that are 
long since past. The Church of to-day with its array of unessen- 
tial doctrines, assuming the place belonging to Christ, will never be 
able to overthrow the serried hosts of evil that marshal themselves 
against it. A world groaning and travailing in sin and longing to 
be delivered, has no patience with a Church that wastes its ener- 
gies in defending a polity, a form of government, or a dogma 
deformed into an excrescence by a false emphasis of some particular 
phase of it. As long as the Church is compelled to justify the 
divisions that exist, there will be a holding on to unessentials and 
an emphasis of those things that lie along the periphery of the 
Christian life. The senseless theological jargon, invented to 
explain .the anachronistic divisions flourishing in the Christian 
Church, is enough to convince the most thoughtless, that something 
is radically wrong. It is high time for us to leave the principles of 
the doctrines, and go on unto the perfections. There are certain fun- 
damental doctrines which should always enlist all the energies of 
Christendom. To uphold these, with high-priestly earnestness, is 
the bounden duty of all. In our denominational zeal, however, 
how often have we emphasized our denominational peculiarities, 
while the fundamental doctrines of Christianity have been left out 
of view entirely. A Federal Union will emphasize the essentials. 
It cannot be formed till men are willing to stand on those things 
that are essential to the existence of the Church and the salvation 
of man. It will emphasize these and consign to a well-merited 
oblivion denominational peculiarities, which, at times, have ab- 
sorbed more than one-half of the consecrated energies of the 
Church. 

In looking at the miserable mismanagement of the Lord’s busi- 
ness, we can only cry out, Where is the Lord God of Elijah? We 
helplessly wave these mantles that have fallen from the shoulders 
of the consecrated heroes that have gone up out of the tribulations 
of life ; but the heedless waters do not roll back. We are not able 
to go over into our promised inheritance. The business of the 
world, managed with the same indifference to business methods, 
would plunge it into anarchy within a fortnight. There has been 
a prodigal waste of time and men and money. There has been an 
overlapping and an underlapping and an interlapping till many of 
the under energies have been smothered. Denominational rights 
must be conserved, though the wheels are being taken off the 
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chariot of Christ, so that it drives heavily. Two, three or some- 
times a half dozen men are “ called of God,” where there is scarcely 
room for one. It is announced from a half dozen different pulpits, 
of different denominations, that ten thousand dollars are “ needed ” 
for work in a growing city, where one thousand dollars are all that 
possibly can be expended judiciously. Federal Union proposes 
that loyalty to Christ and sympathy for those who are denomina- 
tionally oppressed, with a bondage far more galling than that of 
Egypt, shall compel a cessation of that wicked waste of time end 
energies which are God-given. The Church of America has 
to-day men and money enough, when properly distributed, to wit- 
ness in every portion for Christ, and leave a large surplus for the 
foreign field. If there shall be a Federal Union, all this can and 
will be rectified, much to the glory of God and to the good of men. 

Federal Union proposes to present a more united front to Roman- 
ism on the one hand and Materialism on the other. We are skirm- 
ishing with these two great foes of evangelical Christianity, but 
dare not lock horns with them in a battle unto the death. They 
are not anxious for the contest. The former goes on, quietly 
feasting from the public crib, laying the foundation for an imperium 
in imperio, while men sleep. Or if an occasional sentinel sounds 
an alarm there are no forces at hand ready to cope with the adver- 
sary. There may be a denominational scream, which for a moment 
hushes the enemy; but the old tricks are soon being played, with 
an impudence that says plainly: What are you going to do about 
it? Romanism to-day needs a united Protestantism, to force her 
into such lines of life as will unconsciously clean the Augean stable. 
Nothing but a Federal Union can present any hope, for a solution 
of this the gravest problem that confronts the American Church. 
A united Protestantism would break a yoke that holds in bondage 
to-day thousands of our fellow-men. A single denomination, how- 
ever well equipped, will never be able to cope with such a large 
sect, bound together by bands that are stouter than steel. Its 
utterances against Romanism fall upon heedless ears. Its determi- 
nation to resist its encroachments is too weak to make any im- 
pression upon that solid bulwark which is built up all around it, 
as imaged by the walls built up around its institutions. 

On the other hand, tidal waves of Materialism roll in upon the 
Church, threatening its very existence. Unrighteous legislation is 
foisted upon an innocent community. Greed and lawlessness usurp 
whole zones of social life, completely preémpting them against the 
influence of Christianity. Even the powers that be do not always 
have clean hands when, under the forms of law, government is 
administered. Oh, for a united front of righteousness, to hurl 
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against these unholy alliances! Wickedness organized laughs at 
the protests of the Church disorganized. Denominationalism for- 
bids us to go up against these hordes of wickedness together. One 
denomination can not dislodge the enemy, and the rest seem to be 
too busy just then to give the needed help. Or it may be that the 
rest will not give the needed assistance, lest too much honor be 
given to the particular one that originated the movement. When 
these things are charged upon us we parry the blow that is aimed 
at us with such murderous intent as best we can; but deep down 
in our hearts we know that there is only too much truth in the 
assertion. Federal Union will in a large degree remove this 
reproach from the Church, and place it in such a position that it 
can make itself felt as a power which dare not be trifled with by 
those in authority, or by those hosts of evil which now waste the 
heritage of God like a wild boar out of the wood, without a tremor 
of fear from the people of God. 

That there are serious hindrances to a real union of Churches 
none would deny. These have not all yet come to the surface. 
Many that are now prominent cannot be entirely removed. Men 
will not always look at truths from the same standpoint. Different 
forms of cultus and polity will be found to suit different natures. 
Ritual seems almost a necessity to some people who are really the 
children of God. Federal Union, however, proposes to remove 
some of these hindrances at least, and to pare down the rough edges 
of the rest, that they may not stand in the way of brotherly sym- 
pathy and help. When brethren will begin to move along the 
same highway, at the same time, to the same music, it will be 
found that the strange step is not so awkward; and that the music 
which a little while ago seemed but a jingle of strange sounds, is a 
sweet melody, which cheers the weary heart fainting under the 
burdens of the white harvest field. A united effort for a holy end 
will remove the greater part of the hindrances and round off the 
rough edges of the remainder, until they will not be able to blind 
the eyes of those who are going out to fight the battle of the Lord. 
They will not be able to interfere with the attainment of that 
unity for which our great High Priest prayed. Let these hin- 
drances be given their full weight; it can be asserted that but few 
of them will present any barrier, after an honest trial of Federal 
Union. Men who are honestly doing the truth and seeing the 
results of their united labors crowned with such eminent success, 
are not likely to fall out about the folds of the banner that floats 
over them. 

But, best of all, after Federal Union there will be organic union. 
This is the John the Baptist crying in the wilderness of denomina- 
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tionalism: Prepare the way for the fuller union of God’s people. 
He with the fan in His hand, whose right it is to hold all the 
stars in His right hand, is about to sweep away the cobwebs that 
have hindered the prophets from seeing eye to eye, as we stand on 
the eve of the last great battle for truth. When Christ prayed 
that all His disciples might be one, He had in mind more than a 
Federal Union. He longed that His followers might be bound to- 
gether in a sacred fellowship, that found its best figurative repre- 
sentation in the vine and branches. Whata mistake to think of 
a federal union of the vine and the branches or of the members of 
the body. But federation is a step in the process. It is a federa- 
tive union when the twig is grafted into the branch; but as soon as 
the recuperative powers of springtime send out the sap and nour- 
ishment along the avenues of life, there takes place an organic 
union. The first is necessary to the second, but the second is more 
real than the first. 

Federal Union will accomplish results far beyond what is 
expected by its most enthusiastic admirers. But nothing recom- 
mends it more favorably to this age, distracted by its disorganiza- 
tions and dissolutions, than its promise of something better. Fed- 
erating in the barley harvest already ripened in the field of God, 
we shall come a little later into the wheat harvest of a living union 
which is the ideal after which our Saviour charged us to struggle. 
There are those who are slow to acknowledge the advantages of a 
union of any kind, that is not the ideal of the New Testament. 
Organic union is their war-cry and they will not aid anything short 
of it. When this little blade of Federal Union—a plant of God’s 
own planting—peeps above the ground, it must be cut off at once, 
or crushed under an iron heel. When we plead for Federal Union 
with the pages of the New Testament open before us, or better still 
enter into the holy of holies and listen to the great High Priest 
pleading for the unity of [is people, we feel that we are but prattling 
like a little child. We are speaking like a child, we are under- 
standing like a child, we are thinking like a child; and are con- 
tent to do so, because we are sure that, faithful to this which we 
can attain unto, we will be able soon to speak in the tones of a 
consecrated manhood, that will enjoy a union and fellowship which 
to some now seems an “iridescent dream.” Federal Union would 
be good in itself, if nothing else were possible. But Federal Union 
with Organic Union in sight, is “more to be desired than gold 
yea, than much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and the honey 
comb.” 

Federal Union will find itself opposed by two classes, which 
though at the opposite poles may by their united strength impede 
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its progress. There may be a delay, but there can be no failure. 
Christianity is as sure in the purposes of redeeming love as the com- 
ing of a new year. The consecrated hard sense of Christendom 
will not be satisfied until this new streak of millennial dawn, like 
an arrow of light, shall be shot through the dismembered fragments 
of Christendom. It will have to contend first with those who do 
not want organic unity and will not have it at any price. Assured 
that Federal Union will lead to something more, they are unwilling 
to encourage it. Denominationalism is too dear to allow this enter- 
ing wedge. Luxurious endowments have furnished too much enjoy- 
ment to be imperiled by such a movement. If these could be con- 
vinced that it would go no further, they would be glad to dend it a 
helping hand. A second'class will be found in those who are not 
satisfied with any thing short of that ideal union which Christ in His 
prayer pleaded for. They are unwilling to linger in the twilight 
awhile, in the hope of coming into the full light of day in a little 
while. They will not nurture this child, born of the Christian 
brotherhood of these days of abounding charity, till he can go forth 
as a man, armed with the armor of God on the right hand and on 
the left. These two forces will unconsciously codperate to hinder 
Federal Union. But the day will break and the shadows will flee 
away. 
BALTIMORE. C. CLEVER. 


7. 


In 1893 the Committee on Foreign Correspondence in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, South, reported “a 
communication from the Rev. R. M. Patterson, renewing the invi- 
tation to this Assembly to codperate in the effort to establish a 
‘Federal Union between the Reformed Churches in the United 
States holding the Presbyterian system,’ the object of which shall 
be ‘to secure codperation in religious work and in the promotion of 
such moral and social reforms as affect the welfare of the nation; 
and asking for the appointment of a Committee to attend a Confer- 
ence, the purpose of which shall be ‘to perfect a Plan of Federation 
to be submitted to the General Assemblies and General Synods for 
their consideration and action.’” To this communication the As- 
sembly’s Committee recommended the following answer: “This 
Assembly does not desire to enter into the Federal Union proposed.” 
The suggested answer was adopted. 

In 1894 the Committee on Foreign Correspondence in the same 
Church had entrusted to it “a letter . . . . to the Moderator of this 
Assembly, presenting through him to the Assembly the ‘Plan of 
Federation’ agreed to by Committees of eight different ecclesiastical 
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bodies in the United States connected with said Alliance, and inviting 
this General Assembly to adopt these articles of Federation. The 
Committee recommends the answer givenone year ago to a commu- 
nication of a similar nature on the same subject, viz.: ‘This Assem- 
bly does not desire to enter into the Federal Union proposed.’” 
The reply recommended was adopted. 

From this review two things are apparent: (1) That the Presby- 
terian Church in the South has uniformly and positively declined 
to enter into the proposed Federation, or to take any steps in that 
direction ; and (2) that the reasons for declining to do so have not 
been officially stated. This article cannot, therefore, in any strict 
sense, represent the Presbyterian Church in the South, nor is it 
offered with that intention. It is designed, however, to set forth 
the views of one of her ministers who has had opportunities of 
marking the progress of this movement, and who, with profound 
respect for the brethren by whom it has been inaugurated, is yet 
convinced that the “ Plan of Federation” now before the Churches 
is obnoxious to grave criticism ; and this for many reasons. Briefly, 
as the limits of this article require, let some of these objections now 
be set forth, rather in the way of suggestiveness than in the form of 
extended elaboration. 

1. The objects of the Federation, and the scope of its work, are not 
clearly defined. “The Federal Council shall endeavor to promote 
united work for the reclamation of the Christless masses in the 
large cities, towns and old rural settlements of the country; codp- 
eration in Home Missionary work by the different denominations 
in the new settlements and among the freedmen of the South, in 
such a way as to remove denominational friction and prevent the 
multiplication of weak and antagonistic organizations wherever 
unnecessary ; and the prosecution of the Foreign Missionary work 
by the different denominations on the same principle of comity, so 
that different denominations shall cultivate particular fields.” All 
this seems reasonably plain and definite, but the very next para- 
graph rushes us into bewildering vagueness. The Federal Council, 
we are told, “shall also keep a watchful eye on current religious, 
moral and social movements, and take such action as may concen- 
trate the influence of all the Churches for the preservation of their 
religious inheritance and the maintenance of their fundamental 
principles.” Now this provision is broad indeed. It puts within 
the scope of the Federation not only the realm of religion, but also 
the whole domain of “social and moral movements.” As explained 
by previous utterances, it is intended to give the Federal Council 
authority to undertake such “social and moral reforms as affect the 
welfare of the nation.” Now there are many who insist that the 
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Church of Jesus Christ has an exclusively spiritual mission. It 
may be that this “ Plan of Federation,” in the language quoted, 
does not intend to describe more than such spirituality would war- 
rant. It is not here asserted that more is intended. It is sufficient 
to affirm that the language is vague and may be construed so as to 
justify the Federal Council in obtruding itself into all kinds of 
schemes of moral reform, into plans and efforts to regulate mere 
matters of sociology, and even into the allying of the Church with 
the political movements and political parties of the day with a 
view to advancing “the welfare of the nation.” It is imperative 
that the Constitution of the federated bodies leave no room for 
doubt that the Church is to be held firmly to her exclusively spir- 
itual mission. But, after all,is this federated body to be a Church ? 
This brings us to the next objection to the “ Plan.” 

2. The relation of the Federation to the Church of Christ is also 
left in obscurity. What is this new federated body to be called? 
Various terms have been used to describe it. It has been spoken 
of as a “ Federal Union,” or simply as a “ Union.” Its powers, if it 
shall have any, are to be realized through what is denominated an 
“ Keclesiastical Assembly,” to be known by “the name and style of 
The Federal Council of the Reformed Churches in the United States 
of America holding the Presbyterian System.” Now, we inquire, 
what is the exact ecclesiastical status of this Federal Council amongst 
the Churches of Christ? Hasit any? We ask, What is its rela- 
tion to the Presbyterian system? What is its position in that sys- 
tem? Has it any? Presbyterian organism is realized through a 
regular system of courts, each rising above the other, each bearing 
the key of government. Had we here a genuine organic union of 
all the Presbyterian bodies in the United States and this Federated 
Council as the Supreme General Assembly, its place in the Presby- 
terian system might be easily understood, But no such union ob- 
tains and no such General Assembly is proposed. The Federal 
Council is to have at first absolutely no power of government and 
exceedingly limited authority in advice. The delegation from each 
of the federated bodies is entirely without proportion to the constit- 
uency—only four ministers and four elders to each of the Churches; 
and when these sixty-four or even one hundred appointees come 
together for mere consultation and advice, they must ever be embar- 
rassed by a consciousness of the fact that the Council they compose is 
extra-Presbyterian and almost extra-ecclesiastical, and stands in at 
least dubious relation alike to the Presbyterian Church and to the 
Church of Christ throughout the world. Whatever view one may 
take of the matter of the organic union of these Presbyterian 
bodies, it does seem clear that Presbyterianism makes no middle 
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place between having each organization a unit within itself, on the 
one hand, or all the organizations in regular organic union, on the 
other. The Federated body proposed is a nondescript ; and the con- 
stitutional law of all our Churches would need to be changed before 
any General Assembly would have the right to enter such a Council 
in regular annual meetings, 

3. The Federal Council, to be efficient in carrying out its pur- 
poses, must have more power; to be safe, no more power can be 
granted. The first member of this proposition is proved by a com- 
parison of the ends which the Council proposes to subserve with 
the authority given it in the Constitution. Let it be distinctly 
understood that the object of this Federation is far more definite and 
practical than anything attempted or conceived by the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance or by the Evangelical Alliance. These bodies 
have confined themselves almost entirely to a comparison of views, 
to discussions of topics of common interest, to receiving and diffusing 
information, to the publishing of literature useful to the Church and, 
especially, to the Sabbath-school. But the Federal Council pro- 
poses to itself ends which bring it into direct relation with practical 
life, and into immediate contact with the Church, with society, pos- 
sibly even with local and general government throughout the 
United States, wherever the Federated bodies can extend their influ- 
ence. Its hand is to be felt in dividing to each his portion in the 
work of Home Missions throughout our land, especially in disputed 
territory. It is to grapple with the immense problem of negro 
evangelization. Possibly, from the language of its constitution, it 
shall take hold of the temperance movement or support a party 
looking to prohibition. There is no constitutional barrier in its 
way, if it shall decide to throw itself into the complications of labor 
and capital, to adjust relations and redress grievances. And its 
influence is to be felt in the practical management of the Foreign 
Mission work of all the Presbyterian churches in the United States. 

These being the things the Council proposes to do, we next in- 
quire, with what power is it clothed fora work so great? Here, the 
authors of the “Plan” have evinced superior wisdom. The 
authority of the Council is hedged about with sedulous care. “It 
shall not interfere with the creed, worship, or government of the fed- 
erated denominations. All matters of discipline shall be left to the 
exclusive and final judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
denominations in which they may arise.” “Every denomination 
entering into this Union shall retain its distinct individuality, as 
well as every power, jurisdiction and right which is not by this 
constitution expressly delegated to the body hereby constituted.” 
Surely this is strong negation. Positively, “the Federal Council 
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may advise and recommend” and may exercise authority “such as 
is conferred upon it by this instrument, or such as may be conferred 
upon it by the federated bodies.” The sum of all, therefore, is 
that the power of the Council is to be almost wholly advisory. Now, 
let it be remembered that this advice comes from a source in dubi- 
ous relation to the Church; comes from no Presbyterian court; 
comes from a body of men about as large as some of our stronger 
Presbyteries, the whole Presbyterian Church, North, for instance, 
being represented by eight men; comes, as often it must, as the result 
of hasty consideration in an annual meeting of the Council : and who 
can fail to draw the conclusion that ends and means, work and 
power, are in almost infinite disproportion ? 

It may be answered, however, that the Council is to have not only 
advisory power, but also “such as may be conferred upon it by the 
federated bodies.” Let us look narrowly here, for just here lurks 
danger. The Constitution, in manner the simplest and in words the 
most innocent, makes provision for growth in power. The Council 
will need it. The Constitution permits it. But just here we affirm 
the second member of our proposition: to be safe, no more power 
should be granted. It is doubtful whether even advisory authority 
should have been accorded. It is certain that more than this would 
be perilous in the extreme. The beginnings of encroachment would 
of course be small at first. But they might be as “the letting out 
of water.” Under a vivid realization of its need of authority in 
order that it might do its work, the Council might with all possible 
respect, and yet with sincere earnestness, urge the extension of its 
power. The Churches, on the other hand, would be slow to refuse 
the seemingly reasonable requests of its chosen representatives. 
Thus by degrees the Council would become more and more potent 
and, if ecclesiastical history repeats itself, more and more arrogant. 
Speaking in the name of all the Churches, its acts, deliverances, 
decisions might easily come to have the force of unwritten 
law in matters which the Church should have retained under her 
own jurisdiction and control. The first step in error is, that the 
Churches should create a body out of system with themselves. 
The next, that to this body they should delegate power and relegate 
work which belongs to them alone. The next, that they should 
provide for increment of authority such as ultimately might make 
the creature greater than the creator, and, reversing all proper rela- 
tion, put the government of the many into the hands of a few, and 
bind the Presbyterian Church under the authority of a nondescript, 
an extra-Presbyterian body. That it is not expected that this Fed- 
eral Council shall continue without power is very evident from 
the analogy suggested, almost officially, as obtaining between this 
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Federation of Churches and the Government of our own land. 
The Chairman of the Assembly’s Committee on Church Unity, in 
submitting the Plan, is reported to have said: “It is not a consoli- 
dation of all Churches, but a Federal Unior like to that of the 
United States, union with diversity, with independence of its parts.” 
We all know that the most stupendous effort of all political history 
has been to devise a constitution upholding Federal authority and, 
at the same time, guaranteeing sovereignty to the State. The pres- 
ence of a flaw in such a document has been known to threaten ruin 
to a nation; and to prevent its presence, maintaining the perfect 
poise between the two, has taxed state-craft to the uttermost. One 
thing is certain: in all history no such equilibrium has ever been 
obtained, if obtained at all, but by the strong arm of Federal 
power. If the ideal in the minds of our honored brethren is the 
Federal Union of civil government, it is to be feared that the reali- 
zation of their dream is away in the future. It has required far 
more than advisory power to perpetuate the Government of the 
United States; and it would be sad beyond expression if the Church 
of God should ever delegate to a body not a Presbyterian Court 
any authority like that which the States give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of this land. 


Raterou, N. C. EUGENE DANIEL. 





VII. 
OBITUARY NOTE. 
a 


THE REV. PROF. EDWIN CONE BISSELL, D.D., LL.D. 


EpwIn Cone Bissett was born in Schoharie, Schoharie county, N. Y., 
on the second day of March,1832. His parents, however—George Cone 
Bissell and Elizabeth (White) Bissell—were natives of Connecticut 
and had lived at Coventry, in that State, until within a few years of his 
birth. Thither they returned when he was about five or six years old, 
so that he was in all respects the scion of a New England family. He 
had the good fortune, as Edward Everett Hale has put it, of being 
born in the middle of a long line of children, being the sixth in a fam- 
ily of twelve. To the advantages given him by this specially favored 
place in the household, his parents added the inheritance of a strong 
religious nature. His early training prepared him for entrance into 
the Church, and this step he took in boyhood. But no sooner had he 
taken the step than it became clear to him that it must be followed by 
another, ¢. e., an effort to enter the ministry and perhaps go out as a 
foreign missionary. With the end in view of accomplishing this he 
set to work preparing himself for college. He spent four terms at 
Monson Academy, Monson, Mass., and with this, together with some 
previous preparation obtained privately, he was enabled to present 
himself for admission at Amherst College in the fall of 1851. Here 
he spent the next four years and graduated regularly in 1855. The 
year following he taught at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass.; 
and then without further delay entered on his theological studies at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. His course here was inter- 
rupted only by a brief stay of a part of a term in the Theological In- 
stitute of Connecticut, at East Windsor Hills (afterwards removed to 
Hartford and called the Hartford Theological Seminary). He com- 
pleted the regular course at Union in 1859, and was at once called to 
the pastorate of the church (Congregational) at Westhampton, Mass. 
About the same time he was married to Miss Emily Pomeroy, of 
Somers, Conn. While he was ministering to this church,the War of 
the Rebellion broke out and a call for volunteers was issued. This 
call did not meet with enthusiastic response at Westhampton. He 
was desirous that it should be heeded, and on being assured that some 
in the congregation and parish would enlist if he were to lead in the 
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movement, he immediately proceeded to organize a company which, 
as Company K, joined the Fifty-second Massachusetts. Thus liter- 
ally stepping down from his pulpit, and employing a substitute there, 
he endeavored to perform what seemed to him the more pressing duty. 
The call, in answer to which he went to the front, was for nine months’ 
service, but as events turned out the-company was detained in the ser- 
vice for a whole year. At the end of this period Mr. Bissell returned 
to his charge at Westhampton and continued his pastoral labors there 
until 1865. He then resigned this charge in order to travel in Califor- 
nia. On coming to San Francisco he found city mission work and en- 
gaged in it, developing it into the Greene Street Congregational Church 
of that city. This church naturally called him to be its pastor and 
retained him as such till 1869. At this time wisiiing to travel abroad 
he resigned his pastorate. His resignation was not, however, accepted, 
but leave of absence was granted him for a year. During his resi- 
dence at San Francisco he became associate editor of The Pacific, and 
gradually assumed complete control of the paper. Just as he was 
about to utilize his leave of absence in a trip to Europe the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out, making it undesirable to carry out this plan. 
Accordingly he turned his face westward and sailed to the Sandwich 
Islands. The English church at Honolulu being without a pastor at 
this time, first engaged him as stated supply, and then called him by 
unanimous vote to the pastorate. But he did not see his way clear to 
accept this call. He also again presented his resignation to the church 
at San Francisco, and returning to New England accepted a call to 
the church at Winchester, Mass. His pastorate here lasted until 1873. 
Here he found time, among other things, to publish in 1873 his first 
book, The Historic Origin of the Bible. During the same year the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions issued a 
special call for some one to take up an important work in the Tyrol, 
Austria. Mr. Bissell, who had always wished to become a foreign 
missionary, resigned his charge and offered himself to the Board, and 
receiving the appointment went to the field, spending the next five 
years of his life there. But the restrictions under which the work in 
Austria had to be carried on chafed him. He felt that he must labor 
under different conditions to obtain the best results. He gave up his 
commission as a missionary, and returned to this country to engage 
in writing the Commentary on the Apocrypha for the English edition 
of the Lange series of Commentaries on the Bible. This volume was 
put before the public in 1880. Meanwhile his taste for scholarly pur- 
suits had been so far developed by the work he did on this volume, 
that he undertook to fit himself specially for critical and exegetical 
labors in the Old Testament. To this purpose, crossing the ocean once 
more, he spent a year at Leipzig, studying Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis. In 1881 the Trustees of Hartford Theological Seminary 
offered him the Nettleton Professorship of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature in that institution. This he at once accepted and held until 
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1892, when, the Chair of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in 
the McCormick Theological Seminary being offered him, he removed 
to Chicago and gave the last two years of his life to the training of 
young men for the Presbyterian ministry in the Northwest. Here, 
while full of health and comfort in the abundant results of his labors, 
and in the midst of plans for future work, he was called away from 
all these, breathing his last on the tenth of April, 1894. While et 
Hartford, he had published The Pentateuch, its Origin and Struc- 
ture, in 1885, Biblical Antiquities, in 1888, A Practical Hebrew Gram- 
mar in 1891,and Genesis Printed in Colors in 1892, besides numerous 
articles for the theological magazines, and book reviews for THE 
PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED Review. Amherst College recognized 
his ability and bestowed on him the degree of D.D., in 1874, and 
Lake Forest University, the degree of LL.D., in 1893. 

From the above brief sketch of his life it appears that Dr. Bissell’s 
was a many-sided experience and character. As pastor his success 
was that of a faithful, hard-working minister; and if, by reason of 
local surroundings, he did not gather in phenomenal numbers into 
church membership, he still had the assurance that his labors were 
blessed with permanent results in the lives and characters of his par- 
ishioners. In every one of the four churches he served, there are 
those who gratefully honor him as their guide to Christ, and their 
helpful spiritual adviser. 

But besides the four churches which he served as pastor, he also 
served others as parishioner, and in these his influence has been 
scarcely less perceptible. Having had the experience of a pastor’s 
burdens and trials, he was always ready to assist those who had charge 
of the congregations with which he was wont to worship. He did not 
attempt to do this by volunteering advice—although his judgment on 
practical matters was greatly sought after by his friends—but by put- 
ting himself literally under the direction of his pastors. Both in the 
Fourth Congregational Church of Hartford, and in the Church of the 
Covenant, at Chicago, he held himself ready to do, and did, work as- 
signed him by the officers of the church. Perhaps, as Prof. Graham 
Taylor suggests, in this particular the lessons learned during his con- 
nection with the army impressed him so profoundly that he carried 
that military loyalty and promptness into every sphere later. 

Because of this military instinct, he found it easy to pass into the 
compact organization of the Presbyterian Church, though born in and 
always connected with the Congregational denomination before he 
came to Chicago. The idea of subordinating his own individuality 
and working in a system, with due regard to the aims and methods 
of the corporate body, was one of his ruling principles. To this idea 
it may be safely said he owed his characteristic loyalty as a mem- 
ber of the Church, or of an institution of learning. Yet while heed- 
ing the authority vested in the officers of the organized bodies to 
which he might belong, he did so only on the understanding that such 
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authority was the expression of the will of the Supreme Head of all. 
Where he was convinced that this was not the case, that same soldier- 
like loyalty to his Great Master made him oppose human authority 
with unflagging determination. 

From another point of view this same feature of Dr. Bissell’s char- 
acter appeared, even to those who knew him but slightly,as transparent 
frankness. One felt that, whatever else Dr. Bissell might do, he would 
not trifle with his conscience. This gave him strength and efliciency 
as a teacher. His pupils knew that he expected them to do their best 
work because they saw that he was doing the same himself. Hence 
he was able to secure thoroughness in his class-room. But as a teacher 
he specially aimed at a twofold end. First and foremost he designed 
to enable the student to do work for himself. In order to accomplish 
this he tried to impress him with the value and importance of the 
work to be done, and the necessity of doing it thoroughly, and to show 
him how it might be done to the best advantage. In the second place 
he aimed to give his pupils some results obtained by himself through 
the use of his methods. These results always struck his pupils as the 
very opposite of commonplace both in their conception and the crisp- 
ness of the language in which they were couched. Many a passage 
of the old Testament stands full of meaning in the minds of hundreds 
of his former pupils, which would have been utterly unknown but for 
his terse way of treating it. Many a word bristles with the sugges- 
tions in it to which he deftly turned the attention of the student. At 
Hartford Seminary, where the work of each day begins with devo- 
tional exercises, including the exposition of some passage of Scripture 
by one of the Professors, his chosen field of exposition was the book 
of Psalms. And no graduate of that institution between the years 
1881 and 1892 will easily forget those expository talks on the Psalms. 
And the students of McCormick Seminary expressed their sense of 
the value of his services by putting on the floral tribute which they 
sent to his funeral, the words, “ His delight was in the law of the 
Lord.” 

As a scholar he is too well known to need special characterization. 
He was led in spite of himself into the discussions that became more 
and more animated regarding the origin and nature of the Old Testa- 
ment. His position was that of the strictly conservative critic, who 
believed in the substantial truth of the views that had been held in the 
Church—not because he ascribed to the traditions of the past any 
occult force, but because on the whole, after careful examination, these 
views appeared to him to be more reasonable than the more recent 
ones propounded, as he thought, largely on the basis of conjecture. 
In controversy he was quick to see a flaw in the argument of his op- 
ponents, but never inclined to take unfair advantages. 

As a companion and colleague he was exceptionally genial and help- 
ful. He had a rich fund of native wit, which he was accustomed to 
use in relieving the tension that might result from constant occupation 
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with difficult questions. This enabled him both in the Faculty meet- 
ing and in the lecture room to bridge over hard places either in debate 
or recitation, and left a grateful impression on those associated with 
him. 

His love for his professorial work grew on him, so that he declined 
many calls to deliver addresses and lectures not directly within his 
specialty. But even, with those he accepted, he found his time fully 
occupied. He was at the time of his death engaged in preparing the 
“Stone Lectures,” to be delivered at Princeton during the session 
of 1894-95. The loss that scholarship has suffered by his death in 
the midst of this and other labors seems irreparable ; but the impress 
he has left on several hundred ministers, his published works, and the 
memory of his services in his former pastoral charges, will remain a 
monument to his diligence and faithfulness. 
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The Religion of Science. By Dr. Paul Carus. 12mo, pp. vi,103. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1898.)——Science a Religious Revelation. 
By Dr. Paul Carus. An Address Delivered on September 19, 1893, before 
the World’s Congress of Religions at Chicago, Ill. 12mo, pp. 21. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1893.) These little pamphlets deserve a 
more extended notice and a more thorough review than our limits will per- 
mit or their size would seem to demand. They are a careful statement of a 
so-called religious movement, which, through the circulation of The Monist, 
has, within a few years, become widely known and not a little influential ; 
and they are from the official pen of that journal’s able editor, the prophet 
and apostle and scribe of the movement referred to. According to him, 
religion is the reverse of Agnosticism and Indifferentism. It is ‘‘ a convic- 
tion that regulates man’s conduct, affords comfort in affliction, and conse- 
crates all the purposes of life.”’” The conviction that does this, and so the 
faith of religion, is ‘‘ the conviction that truth can be found, and that truth 
is the sole redeemer.”? The truth as to God is not Atheism, that there is no 
God; nor Polytheism, that there are many gods; nor Anthropotheism, that 
God is a personal being like man; nor Pantheism, that all is God; but it is 
Entheism, that God is ‘‘superpersonal ’”’ and is * the eternal of nature.’’ 
That is, nature is God; yet of nature those elements alone are divine which 
‘* serve us as authority for conduct,” for only these are eternal. The truth 
as to ethics is that ‘‘ duty, not happiness, is the right ethica! principle.” We 
ought to live according to nature, according to the eternal principles of right, 
whether it pleases us to doso or not. The truth as to the soul is that it 
‘“¢ consists of impulses, dispositions, and ideas.’’ ‘‘ Impulses are tendencies to 
act.” ‘* Dispositions are inherited habits.”? ‘* Ideas are representations and 
are developed out of feelings.’’ ‘‘ Thought is the interaction which takes place 
between ideas,’’ and it is rational when it rises to the universal. Personality 
isan ‘‘illusion.”” Wedo not have ideas, we are ideas. There isno such thing 
as personal identity. ‘* Theexpression,”’ ‘‘ I,” ‘‘ being for a continuous series 
of acts the same in spite of many changes, produces the illusion that the acting 
person himself remains the same throughout.’? The truth as to immortality 
is, as might be supposed, that it is not personal. Youand I shall not live for- 
ever ; for you and I are only illusions ; the truth, however, that isin the ideas 
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which constitute us, this shall live forever, for this is God, the eternal in 
nature. The sum and substance of religion is to have ‘‘ aresolute confidence 
in the unbreakable and unbroken laws of existence, and so to come into inti- 
mate and “truly personal relation”? to the Eternal of nature, in which, 
through which, and to which we live. Such are the mafh truths of ‘‘ the 
religion of science;” and it is called “the religion of science,”’ because its 
doctrines are the results of ** the most reliable and truly scientific methods.” 
In these pamphlets we find much to commend. So clear is their style that 
the meaning cannpt be mistaken. Nota little of that meaning also we en- 
dorse heartily. That as yet we know only in part,and that pious devotion to 
be of the right kind must be accompanied by the spirit of research; that 
truth and reason are one, and that, consequently, religion and science should 
be harmonious; that duty, not happiness, is the principle of true life; and 
that ‘‘ the most beautiful, the profoundest, and the sublimest of all sayings 
are those spoken by the great Master of Galilee: ’’ with all this and more we 
are, of course, in entire accord; and we must protest most earnestly against 
the author’s constant insinuation that the great body of Christians differ 
from him at these points. To the view of religion presented, however, we 
take the following important and fatal exceptions: 1. It is not religious. It 
certainly is not so in the popular sense of that word. By religion men gen- 
erally understand ‘‘ the sum of their relations to God.” It is thus that even 
such writers as Buckle and Lecky use the term, when they assert that religion 
will eventually disappear. Our author, therefore, misleads the community 
at the outset. What he calls religion is not what they take it tobe. He 
sides with Buckle and Lecky as to the future of religion, but by a deceptive 
nomenclature he makes it appear that he sides with the people against them. 
2. It is not scientific. Science is systematized knowledge, truth rationally 
presented. Now Dr. Carus’ doctrine of religion is based on the claim that 
God is not a personal being, but is the ethical and so eternal principle in 
nature. This claim is made on the ground that it expresses “‘ the result of 
experience, not of one man only, but of the whole race.”? God is not asuper- 
natural person. He always has been to the mass of mankind, *‘ an idea of moral 
import.’? This, however, is contrary to the best attested facts; and so Dr. 
Carus’ theory, Whatever may be true of it, rests on a foundation which is 
utterly unscientific. Tiele, in his Outlines of the History of Religion, p. 6, 
says, ‘“*‘ The statements as to the absence of religious elements from the 
thought of savage tribes rest either on inaccurate observation or confusion of 
ideas ;’’ and it would be easy to show that the conception of God involved in 
these religious elements has been of a being greater than but like ourselves. 
Only where there has been high intellectual development, and there only in 
exceptional cases, has a moral idea been substituted, or could a moral idea 
have been substituted, for a personal deity. It is in the latter that the 
‘* whole race’? naturally believes. 3. It is unhistorical. That is, history 
teaches that the superpersonal conception of God has not been held even in 
exceptional cases. As Martensen says (Christian Ethics, Vol. i, p. 61), ‘*‘ How- 
ever many attempts have been made to apprehend God as a superpersonal 
being (transcending the conception of personality, because this must be too 
narrow, too anthropomorphistic), yet all these attempts have only led to the 
result that God has been apprehended as a being beneath personality.” 4. It 
is not moral. That is, on Dr. Carus’ hypothesis an ethical system becomes 
impossible. ‘‘ Personality is the basis of moral activity ;’? but, according to 
the ‘‘ religion of science,” personality is only an illusion. 5. It is not 
rational. Like science, it rests on observation and experience. These pre- 
suppose the validity of consciousness. The first testimony of consciousness 
is to personality. Now personality, Dr. Carus would have us think, is an 
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illusion. That is, he begins by undermining what must be the foundation of 
his whole system. 6. It isnot even fair. It grossly misrepresents and dis- 
torts in its own interests even the ‘‘ Word of God.’’ Only two examples of 
this can now be given. Dr. Carus speaks of Paul’s view of marriage as irre- 
ligious and sens@al. He bases this criticism on 1 Cor. vii. 9, ‘* It is better to 
marry than to burn.”? He conceals, however, the facts, that the apostle is 
writing in view of exceptional conditions, a time of ‘‘ present distress ;’’ that 
even the expression that is objected to teaches that even under such circum- 
stance marriage is to be encouraged rather than sensual desire permitted ; and 
that when he sets forth the normal theory of marriage it is in such words as 
these (Eph. v. 25), ‘‘ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself up for it.” Again, Dr. Carus argues at length to 
prove that Christ abolished prayer in the sense of petition. Did not the 
Saviour, however, say, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you?” and, “If ye, 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?”’ 
—The Witness to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy and Life. By 
George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South Church, Boston. 8vo, pp. ix, 
310. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, 1893.) This book, as its title indicates, is not so much a 
formal argument for immortality, as an exhibition and estimate of the 
various testimonies to it. These witnesses are, the Hebrew prophets, who 
proclaim ‘‘ the conditions that make immortality possible and precious ;”’ the 
poets, who confess the impress of the truth of immortality on the deepest 
feeling ; the philosophers, who present the rational evidence for immortality ; 
the apostle Paul, whose argument is *‘ inductive and scientific, and inference 
from fact ;’” and Jesus Christ, in whom meet faith in immortality and the 
fact of it: and from these many and diverse testimonies the author Uraws 
the conclusion that, while in the nature of the case immortality cannot be 
demonstrated, yet belief in it rests on what is ‘* highest in thesoul,’”’ on what 
is ‘‘ highest in society,’’ on what is “‘ highest in human history,”’ on what is 
‘* highest in the universe,” on ‘*‘ the truth of Christ and the honor of God.” 
We cannot say that Dr. Gordon has adduced much that is new. We do not 
suppose that he expected to. He has, however, selected discriminatingly, 
combined wisely, commented judiciously, and inferred logically ; and he has 
written with a clearness, freshness, grace and scholarly earnestness that are 
not often equaled. In his Preface he speaks of his book as “ necessarily far 
removed from the dignity of an academic treatise.”’ It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that had he aspired to such dignity, his work could not have been more 
accurate, and it might have been much less interesting. From a few of his 
positions we reluctantly find ourselves obliged to dissent. Wecannot believe 
with Dr. Gordon, or with Mr. Fiske, that ‘“ evolution points towards per- 
sonal immortality.”? Darwin felt that it did not; and he knew his own 
theory, if any man did. Weare not satisfied with the statement that ‘ the 
prophets of Israel are the great interpreters of the life of the people,” and 
that their “‘ work is the preparation for immortality effected by Hebrew 
genius.”” The New Testament describes them as “holy men who spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost.’? We do not think it exact to say, 
as on p. 82, that “‘ feeling is the first thing in history as in all mental life.” 
It was Francis Bowen, one of Dr. Gordon’s old instructors at Harvard, who 
taught that ‘‘ feeling isa state of mind consequent on the reception of an 
idea.”” We cannot agree with our author in his exposition of the relation of 
Christ’s resurrection to ours. According to Dr. Gordon, Christ’s resurrec- 
tion makes known ours or reveals the law of ours, because there is a ‘‘ kin- 
ship’ between us and the Makerand Preserver of the world. TheScripture 
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teaching, on the contrary, would seem to be that Christ’s resurrection is the 
pledge and illustration of that of those who are in Him through a federal, 
voluntary and vital union. Hence, it cannot but be that since He lives, they 
Shall live also and as He lives; and so in His resurrection they have as valida 
demonstration of their own as if they had themselves risen, fo® His is virtually 
theirs. No more than our author do we believe in ‘‘ conditional immor- 
tality ;°? but we fail to see how it is only the “ scientific name” of ‘‘ elec- 
tion,” or how election is ‘‘a discarded doctrine.”” No one was ever more 
opposed to ‘ conditional immortality ”’ than Calvin, whose decretum horribile 
makes Dr. Gordon shudder; and it would be easy to show that even this de- 
cretum is affirmed or implied in every Scriptural or rational statement of the 
widely accepted Reformed Theology. Neither are we satisfied with our 
author’s conclusion as ** to the fate of those who die in destitution of the 
higher life of mankind.”’ It is not enough to say that *‘ their outlook must 
be far from happy,’’ when God has said unequivocally that ‘ they shall goaway 
into everlasting punishment.”’ It seems to us, too, that more stress should 
have been laid on the sacrifice of the cross, as that which gives to our Saviour’s 
resurrection its power. For example, when Dr. Gordon tells us how that 
grand moralist, Bishop Butler, on his death bed expressed it as ‘‘ an awful 
thing to appear before the Moral Governor of the world,’”? and how when his 
chaplain said, ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleansed us from all sin,”’ 
the bishop added, ‘‘ Ah, this is comfortable ’’—it does seem as if attention 
should then have been called distinctly and emphatically to the sufficiency of 
Christ as our ransom. But enough. As we have pointed out these blem- 
ishes, so we should like to dwell on the importance rightly attached to his- 
toric Christianity and on the many other great excellencies of this uncommon 
book. Indeed, it is just because these are so numerous and so high that we 
have taken some pains to indicate its defects. We have enjoyed it so much 
ourselves that we should like every one to be able to read it discriminatingly. 

Supernatural Revelation. An Essay Concerning the Basis of the Chris- 
tian Faith. By C. M. Mead, D.D., Ph.D., Professor of Christian Theology 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xv, 469. 
(New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. [Incorporated], 182 Fifth 
Avenue.) We welcome heartily this second edition of the valuable lectures 
delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary on the L. P. Stone Foundation 
in 1889. ** With the exception of a few unimportant corrections, it is a reprint 
of the first.”’ On this account we would refer the reader for a full and satis- 
factory review of it to THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW for 
April, 1890, quoting here only the following terse and true characterization 
of the volume as a whole: ‘** Perhaps nothing else exists in English which is 
better fitted to convey a clear idea of the present state of Christian thought 
on the bases of our religion.””,——Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity. 
By the Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D. 8vo, pp. 294. (New York, Chicago and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co.; London: The Religious Tract Society.) 
The Fleming H. Revell Co. could scarcely have done better service than 
by the publication of these evidential ‘* tracts.”?> Onsuch subjects as ‘*‘ Chris- 
tianity and Miracles at the Present Day,” ‘‘ Christ the Central Evidence of 
Christianity,”’ “‘ The Success of Christianity and Modern Explanations of 
It,” ‘** The Present State of Christian Argument from Prophecy,’ ‘t Is the 
Evolution of Christianity from Mere Natural Sources Credible ?”’ and ** The 
Argument for Christianity from the Experience of Christians,” they develop 
the most important and the most generally effective evidences of our religion. 
They do this, too, in the light and with the help of the most advanced 
scholarship, and yet in a style so clear and popular as to be intelligible and 
interesting to any inquirer. To this result the ‘‘ make-up’’ of the book con- 
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tributes not a little. Attractive in binding, convenient in size, clear in type, 
with a good running outline on the broad margin of each page, with a full 
analysis at the head of each one of the tracts, it can be read and recalled 
without effort ; and the papers are so disposed that each one leads up to its 
follower and recéives confirmation from it. We cannot help wishing that Dr. 
Caiin’s life had been spared that he might have appended tracts on the argu- 
ment from Analogy, on that from the Adaptation of Christianity to human 
nature, and on that from the Comparison of Christianity with other religions. 
The book would then have been a summary of the Christian evidences sufli- 
ciently complete to be an excellent manual for colleges and academies, and 
still it would not have been too large for the general reader. Perhaps by 
another competent pen these additions will yet be made in a subsequent edi- 
tion.— Laws of the Soul; or, The Science of Religion and the Future Life. 
By M. W. Gifford, Ph.D., Author of Baptism in a Nutshell, Ingersollism 
Unmasked,” ete. 8vo, pp. 204. (Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts; New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1893.) ‘‘ Science is the study of law.”? ‘* There are 
laws in connection with man’s moral and spiritual nature as eternal as the 
law of gravity.”? Such are the law of ‘‘ causation,” that ‘‘ there can be no 
effect without a cause;’’ thelaw of “ utility,’’ that ‘‘ every thing hasa place 
and a purpose ;”’ the law of ‘* consciousness,” that ‘‘ its testimony is sure,” 
etc. ‘“ The aim of this little work is to point out some of those laws of the 
soul that lie back of religious worship, and to show that our religious experi- 
ence and the cardinal doctrines of our Christian religion rest, not only on the 
authority of Scripture, but of science as well.”? That is, Christianity is inall 
respects rational; the laws of the soul demand the Gospel; though reason 
could not have discovered, it can be satisfied only with ‘* the truth as it is in 
Jesus.”? This purpose is fulfilled. We often wish, however, that Dr. Gifford 
had defined his terms. It is not always clear what he means by “a law of 
the soul,’ and we cannot besure whether instinct and intuition are the same 
thing or different things when applied to man. We think that his reasoning 
is in the main just, but it sometimes raises questions which he ignores. For 
example, it is not worth while to try to show that the saints in heaven must 
enjoy the blessedness of seeing all that passes on earth, unless it is shown also 
how, in view of sin and suffering, this can be blessedness. We wish, too, 
that he had not written from the standpoint that God’s motive in creation 
was ‘a pure desire for the happiness of other beings than Himself.’’? In the 
light of Rom. xi. 36, and other like passages, this is not a Scriptural posi- 
tion. It is not evena truly philosophic one. The existence of evil contra- 
dicts it. It is, moreover, a dangerous principle. If it be true, whatever will 
promote happiness is right. Indeed, it is only as we conceive God’s supreme 
end to be the manifestation of His own glorious attributes that we can con- 
struct a theodicy, or secure the highest goodof man. Nevertheless, this book 
is an excellent one. It is profoundly evangelical, generally accurate, and 
always interesting and suggestive.—Ffeligion. By G. De Molinari, Cor- 
respondant de l'Institut, Rédacteur en chef des Journal des Economistes. 
Translated from the Second (enlarged) Edition, with the Author’s Sanction, 
by Walter K. Firminger, B.A., Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xii, 200. 
(London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894.) 
‘*This book, a number of the ‘ Philosophy at Home’ series, is a plea in favor 
of the independence and liberty of creeds.’? The author advocates the de- 
velopment of religion because its function is ‘* to arm the conscience,” and 
because conscience must be so armed if it is to respond to the indispensable 
teachings of political economy ; and he urges the independence of Church and 
State on the ground that it is only thus that the highest religious progress is 
possible. With all this we agree, and we admire the clear style and the 
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faultless logic of the writer. At the same time his work has grave defects. 
It isas an economist rather than asa theologian that M. de Molinari has 
studied religion. This determines his theory of religious progress; ‘‘ it has 
been the result of economic advances.” Hence, not even in Christianity, 
the highest religion, is there a supernatural element. Christ was received as 
God only because He ‘‘ answered to the ideal which had been at that time 
fashioned of the head of a State;”’ and Christianity was accepted only be- 
cause ‘‘ Paganism was an expensive religion and it a cheap one.’? Could 
anything be more unhistorical ? The author’s theory of the origin of religion 
is precisely the untenable one of Darwin in the second chapter of the 
Descent of Man. Unlike Darwin, however, he holds firmly to the immor- 
tality of the individual soul. Indeed, he maintains that ‘‘ morality can exist 
only on the basis of the conscious continuance of self.’ It follows, of 
course, that, unlike many of his countrymen, he is a sincere believer in a per- 
sonal God. He does not advocate religion, therefore, on the ground that it 
is useful only ; he holds that it is useful because it is true. While we differ 
from his philosophy of religion toto coelo, we cannot help drawing from it an 
a fortioriargument. If so much can be said by way of insistance on attention 
to the divine revelation in nature and conscience, how much more could and 
should be said of the claims of God’s grace and truth as made known by Jesus 
Christ ? The Ascent of Faith; or, The Grounds of Certainty in Science and 
Religion. By Alexander James Harrison, B.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, Evi- 
dential Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission Society, Author of Prob- 
lems of Christianity and Scepticism, The Church in Relation to Sceptics, etc., 
Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society. 8vo, pp. xiv,302. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, 1894.) This book, the Boyle Lectures for 
1892 and 1893, is intended for Agnostics. The lecturer begins by “‘ showing that 
which sceptics of all kinds believe, and then what, from their own standpoint, 
they ought to believe. This accomplished, it is next shown what new neces- 
sities and obligations, logical and moral, come from the step already taken ; 
and so forward, point by point, until the Catholic Faith in Christ is reached.”’ 
As might be expected from Mr. Harrison’s position in the ‘‘ Establishment ”’ 
and from his book, The Church in Relation to Sceptics, which was noticed 
at some length in the October number of this REVIEW for 1893, these lectures 
have much in them that is striking and suggestive. Specially good are the 
analysis, classification, and explanation of the different kinds of ‘‘ Agnos- 
ticism ;’’ and, as in the work above mentioned, the discussion of ‘* Secular- 
ism.’? While this is so, two serious defects lessen greatly the value of the 
book. One is the extreme to which the concessive method is carried. The 
Catholic faith is explained away until the question arises whether it is worth 
while to try to lead the doubter up to it. The other defect is that Agnos- 
ticism seems to be regarded, not only as containing the germ of all that is 
good, but even as being an unconscious expression of Catholic Christianity. 
For example, ‘‘ The one intellectual hope of winning the Agnostic is to set be- 
fore him the reasonableness of interpreting his own experiences in a Christian 
sense.’’ Indeed, Mr. Spencer has “‘shown with moonlike clearness how possible 
itis to convert, with only such changes as his own principles justify, his whole 
system into a system of theology ”—which, the author more than intimates, 
would be the crown of all theologies, as theology is the crown of all the 
sciences. To us it often seems that the writer has become so enamored of 
his foes that he has unwittingly surrendered to them. It is true that he tries 
to prove that Mr. Spencer presents in his ‘‘ Unknown Reality,” which un- 
derlies both mind and matter, an object sufficient for ‘‘ Catholic Faith.” It 
is not, however, sufficient to say that the ‘‘ Unknown Reality’ cannot be 
less than the God of Theism. Christian faith demands a personal object. 
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Its existence depends on its knowledge thatit has this. To say with Spencer, 
therefore, that the ‘‘ Unknown Reality’’ cannot be less than personal 
does not help matters. This, at least, raises the question whether it may not 
be ‘ superpersonal;’’ and if it is ‘‘superpersonal,’”? we have no Father in 
heaven. 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE: Showing Every Word of 
the Text of the Common English Version of the Canonical Books, and 
Every Occurrence of Each Word in Regular Order ; together with a Com- 
parative Concordance of the Authorized and Revised Versions, including 
the American Variations; also brief Dictionaries of the Hebrew and 
Greek Words of the Original, with References to the English Words. 
By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1894. 
4to, pp. 1840, 262, 128 and 79. 


This long title correctly describes the work to which it is prefixed, and 
which has required a prodigious amount of patient and long-continued toil 
and pains, and careful arrangement, and minute accuracy in its preparation. 
It is not enough to say that no previous Concordance of the English Bible, or 
of the Bible in any other tongue, has ever reached the same degree of com- 
pleteness. This has never even been attempted. And there is no possibility 
of its ever being surpassed in this respect. The large octavo edition of the 
Parallel Bible of 1886 from the Oxford Press is taken as the standard, and - 
rigorously followed in every particular. Every word of the Authorized Ver- 
sion is traced through all the passages in which it occurs, not excepting those 
of the most subordinate description, auxiliary verbs, pronouns, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and the definite and indefinite articles. Forty-seven of these 
least important and most frequently recurring words are relegated to an ap- 
pendix, so as not to encumber the main body of the Concordance, and all the 
places are enumerated in which they are found without citing the passages, 
as is done in the case of all the other words. Wherever the Revised Version 
differs from the Authorized, or another equivalent is proposed either by the 
British or the American Revisers, this fact is noted by an appropriate mark 
attached to the passage in question. A Comparative Concordance is annexed, 
in which every deviation of the Revised Version, or of either body of the Re- 
visers from the Authorized Version, is distinctly shown. And to crown the 
whole, there are added a Hebrew and Chaldee Dictionary of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a Greek Dictionary of the New Testament, in which every word 
is numbered in regular alphabetical order, and the various equivalents, by 
which it is anywhere rendered in the English Bible, are recited. Thenin the 
main body of the Concordance a number is attached to each English word 
corresponding to that of the Hebrew or Greek word, which it represents in 
each several passage. It is thus perfectly easy to ascertain the original 
answering to any English word in any given passage. This will also answer 
the purpose of a Hebrew or Greek Concordance, enabling the student to 
ascertain where and how often a given Hebrew or Greek word occurs in the 
original Scriptures. It is amazing that such a mass of verbal information 
can be packed ina single volume, and the whole made so accessible and so 
easy of reference by simple and ingenious devices. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
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DE LETTERKUNDE DES OUDEN VERBONDS naar de tijdsorde van haar 
Ontstaan, door Dr. G. WILDEBOER, Hoogleeraar te Groningen. Gron- 
ingen: J. B. Wolters, 1893. Pp. 517. 


Dr. Wildeboer is known to the readers of this REVIEW by his Origin of the 
O. T. Canon, the German translation of which was noticed by Prof. Bissell 
in the July number of 1892. The present book is distinguished from the 
ordinary works on Introduction by its chronological method. It deals with 
the contents of the O. T. in the order of their composition. By the very ar- 
rangement of his material the author wishes to exhibit how modern criticism 
conceives of the origin of the O. T. The custom of retaining, even in the 
most radical treatment of the O. T. books, the traditional order in which the 
Bible presents them, requires a strong effort of the imagination to visualize 
the intricate process which criticism claims to have traced; while a mere 
glance at the heading of Dr. Wildeboer’s paragraphs is sufficient to place this 
process before our eyes in its general movements. In so far the author’s 
method has a decided advantage. It will greatly facilitate the labor of such 
as wish to familiarize themselves with the critical views, and have neither 
the time nor the endurance to work their way through the great masses of 
material piled up in Kuenen, Cornill or Driver. Perhaps the book may also 
render service in a way not intended by the author. The destructive 
tendency of this newest phase of criticism is most clearly seen by a simple, 
chronological portrayal of the evolution of the Bible such as Dr. Wildeboer 
gives us. On the other hand, the method here followed, however simple in 
itself, is beset with great difficulties in its application. The critics assume 
such repeated and such continuous transformations and manipulations of the 
original writings, that it becomes absolutely impossible to follow all these 
processes chronologically ; and Dr. Wildeboer finds himself compelled every 
little while to abandon his own principle by anticipating or repeating im- 
portant parts of the discussion out of their chronological order. 

We are not left in doubt as to where the author stands. In the Intro- 
duction he tells us, that all writings of the O. T. without exception are in 
their present form postexilic, although a mild protest is entered against the 
extreme form in which this theory has been developed by Seinecke and 
Vernes. The Decalogue, in a much briefer form than the two Pentateuchal 
versions, is assigned to the Mosaic period. The objection that the Ten Words 
represent a higher plane of development than can be ascribed to Moses, Dr. 
Wildeboer characterizes as dogmatic in distinction from purely historic 
criticism. And yet, in the same connection,-the second commandment is 
thrown out as a later addition for reasons not definitely stated. Other frag- 
ments of the same antiquity are Num. x. 35, 36, and the pieces of song pre- 
served in Num. xxi. In Ex. xv also there is a kernel of Mosaic origin. 
This is all that has come down from the time of Moses. The Song of 
Deborah, the fable of Jotham, and parts of the blessing of Jacob belong to 
the period of Judges. There are no Psalms that can be ascribed to David 
with any degree of certainty; but David was probably the author of the 
** Song of the bow ”’ (2 Sam. i. 19-27), and of the lament for Abner (2 Sam. 
iii. 35¢, 34°).. Some Mashals may be Solomon’s, although this is a matter of 
mere conjecture; and the only words of which the Solomonic authorship 
can be affirmed are those spoken at the dedication of the temple (1 Kgs. viii. 
12, 13). ‘ 

In regard to the oldest historical portions of the O. T., the author shares 
the view that they are based on legendary material usually connected with 
some sacred tree, or well, or heap of stones, or grave. Mythical stories were 
also current at one time, some of which have later been deposited in Gen. 
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i-xi. The beginnings of history-writing in Israel are to be sought in the 
so-called guilds of the prophets, and with the Mazkirim. The earliest books 
of which any trace has been preserved were the Sefer Hajjashar and the Sefer 
Milchamoth Jahve of the ninth century. About the same date there must 
have existed a writing, which afterwards became the basis of the Jahvist 
source of the Hexateuch. This primitive Jahvist the author calls J'. The 
history of the times subsequent to the conquest of Canaan was also recorded 
by these early writers. Judges ix, e.g., is a piece dating from the ninth cen- 
tury. 

The Book of the Covenant, the first codification of Israelitish law, pre- 
served for us by the Elohist, was written at the end of the ninth or the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. Other pre-Deuteronomic laws are Ex. 
XXxiv. 10-28, xiii. 2, 11-16, 3-10, and a source on which the Deuteronomist 
(chap. xxi-xxv) and the author of Levit. xvii-xxvi (P!) were dependent for 
their materials, The oracle on Moab quoted by Isaiah (chaps. xv-xvi. 12) is 
the oldest piece of Hebrew prophecy we possess. It was written 780 B.C. 
Next come Amos and Hosea; in both books the genuineness of the sections 
relating to Judah is maintained by Dr. Wildeboer. Between the date of 
these two prophets and that of Isaiah and Micah may lie the composition of 
the Jahvist J?, and of the Elohist, and in regard to the latter a distinction 
must be made between E! and E*. AstoJ* and J‘ the author is non-com- 
mittal. J? was written between 850 and 700, the Elohist about 750. The com- 
bination of J and E (Jehovist in distinction from Jahvist) took place after 
Deuteronomy. Besides these there existed a prae-Deuteronomic book of 
Judges and a pre-Deuteronomic history of Samuel-Saul-David, though 
there is no proof of the identity of their authors with the Jahvist and Elohist. 
The history subsequent to David was not written as a continuous whole be- 
fore the Deuteronomic period. In regard to the prophecy of Micah, Dr. 
Wildeboer is conservative, and admits but a few interpolations. Of Isaiah 
i-xxxix, the following sections are denied to the prophet: xi. 11-16, xii, xiii. 
2, xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiii. 15-18, xxiv-xxvii, xxxii. 1-8, 9-20, xxxiv, xxxv, 
XXXVi-xxxix; the last four chapters, however, containing some genuine 
words of Isaiah. On the other hand, the author admits the Isaianic author- 
ship of the much-disputed nineteenth chapter, and dates it after the defeat of 
Sennacherib. 

Deuteronomy xii-xxvi was probably written during the reign of Manas- 
seh, so that it is unnecessary to resort to the pia fraus theory. ‘This code 
very soon passed through two editions, in one of which there was added the 
discourse chaps. v-xi, D? (parenetical) according to Cornill, in the other 
chaps. i-iv, D" (historical). For several ages Deuteronomy was subjected to 
repeated interpolations. Zephaniah prophesied before the finding of Deuter- 
onomy, Nahum after 621. The historical sections of Jeremiah are neither 
almost worthless legendary matter, nor must we expect to find in them the 
accuracy of a journal kept by the prophet himself. A book was composed 
during the latter half of the captivity as a life of Jeremiah. The Septuagint 
text is based on a manuscript standing nearer to the original than our Hebrew 
text. On the question of later origin of the oracles against the Gentiles the 
author renders a somewhat hesitating verdict of ‘* not proven,’’ but thinks 
that many interpolations must be assumed. Of Habakkuk’s prophecy only 
chaps. i-ii are genuine, the rest of chap. ii and the Psalm of chap. iii are 
later additions. The greater part of the historical writings of the O. T. were 
brought in their present form between the years 621 and 444, that is to say, 
they are of a Deuteronomic character. The history as it existed in the 
ancient sources has been entirely transformed by the pragmatism of this 
Deuteronomic period. Here we meet with D*, D*, D‘, and it becomes ap- 
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parent that the Chronicler is not the only one who has rewritten history from 
his later point of view. Asa matter of fact, all the historical writings of the 
O. 'T. are worked over in this sense. The history of the Kings was written in 
this Deuteronomic spirit between 621 and 586; a little later the Deuteronomic 
Book of Judges, which contained also Samuel’s history. Subsequently, in or 
after the captivity, our canonical Judges, Samuel, Kings were made out of 
these two books. The canonical redactor who accomplished this, did not 
know the priestly laws, and therefore must have lived before 444. Ezekiel 
probably left behind him two writings out of which the later scribes made 
our canonical book. The unity of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah is not 
denied ; chaps. xl-xlviii were written in Babel ; chaps. xlix-lxii in Judea prob- 
ably by the same author; the remaining four chapters contain fragments of 
his prophecies worked over and added by his pupils. Lamentations is 
divided into three parts of different hands and varying ages; chaps. ii and iv 
are oldest, next come chaps. i and v, youngest of all is chap. iii; all were 
composed towards the end of or immediately after the captivity. Obadiah 
dates from the period after 536; the opening series of the prophecy are not 
dependent on Jeremiah xlix, but both drew from a common older source. The 
priestly elements of the Hexateuch are distributed as follows: P! (Levit. 
xvii-xxvi) belongs to the circle of Ezekiel ; the great priestly work, P’, was 
written in Babel between 500 and 475, and introduced by Ezra 444; about 420 
it was combined with the older writings. But even after this the whole was 
subject to transformations, as is seen from a comparison with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. The division of the Hexateuch into the Pentateuch and Joshua 
is the work of R*, that is the redactor who united J, E, + D and P. 
Malachi is a symbolic name; the prophecy is anonymous. Both Jonah and 
Ruth belong to the period after Ezra. The former is a sort of apology in- 
tended to explain why many prophecies had not been fulfilled, at the same 
time a protest against the Jewish exclusivism of this period. Ruth is a ten- 
dency-writing of the same character and represents the party which did not 
favor the priestly reforms introduced by Ezra. Joel, Is. xxiv-xxvii, Zech. 
ix-xiv, are three postexilic eschatologies. Joel and the chapters of Isaiah 
belong to the latter half of the Persian period ; the concluding chapters of 
Zechariah are to be assigned with Stade to the Greek era + 230 B.C. Prov- 
erbs asa whole and in its present form cannot be older than the second half 
of the Persian period. Job is even younger than this and approaches the 
Greek period. Dr. Wildeboer seems inclined to uphold the genuineness of 
the Elihu discourses. The Psalter is essentially a hymn book prepared for 
liturgical use in the worship of the second temple; the oldest collection may 
have been made in the days of Nehemiah, the youngest is much later, though 
not necessarily post-Maccabean. There are Maccabean Psalms in the 
Psalter, but they may have been inserted in collections already extant. 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah are of one author, who used as his sources for 
composing them a Midrash on the books of Samuel and Kings and the 
memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah; he wrote about 250 B.C. in a thorough- 
going pragmatic manner; nevertheless the new material which Chronicles 
contains in distinction from the older historical books, is not necessarily ficti- 
tious and unreliable in all its parts; Dr. Wildeboer quotes some instances in 
which the cuneiform inscriptions have vindicated the historical accuracy of 
this much slandered writer. The Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes are works 
belonging to the Greek period. Daniel and Esther are the latest of all O. T. 
books. The latter breathes a spirit which should have excluded it from the 
Canon. , 

We have stated at some length the views of Dr. Wildeboer, because this 
chronological survey will show how radical a subversion the modern school 
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makes of the historical ideas embraced by the O. T. writers themselves. 
Evidently the author thinks he can hold all this and combine with it a cer- 
tain form of supernaturalism. But the fact remains that such a collection of 
writings as Dr. Wildeboer makes the Bible to be, is very little adapted to be 
the record of a historic revelation, for the simple reason that its historical 
conceptions are vitiated throughout. We have the author’s own testimony 
to this. The true history must be read ‘‘ between the lines ’’ (p. 52). Even 
prophets like Isaiah and Micah have idealized, and in so far misrepresented, 
the past history (p. 53). Of the Deuteronomic writer we are assured that 
‘““he has not wholly succeeded in effacing the historical figure of David” 
(p. 276). The author tries to argue himself into a very moderate apprecia- 
tion of Ezekiel’s prophecies, but the effort is painful (p. 297). And yet he 
tells us in his Introduction that the writings of the O. T., even when read in 
the light of historic criticism, ‘* point forward to Him, who has fulfilled and 
realized the deepest expectations and promises of the Old Covenant.”? How 
these things can go together, we do not fully understand. Perhaps the solu- 
tion lies in the following words, in which Dr. Wildeboer characterizes the 
author of Ecclesiastes : ‘‘ We should say: From this it follows, that no God 
exists, and, if there be one, that He does not rule the world, at least does not 
rule it in wisdom and justice. But our author (Ecclesiastes) does not at all 
draw this conclusion. He would think it foolish andimpious. He lives equally 
well in a different world, which reveals itself in his conscience, and for this rea- 
son is unwilling to part with the faith of his childhood ”’ (p. 492). Whether 
there be something of a self-confession in this or not we need not decide; but 
it is evident that a dualism similar to that here ascribed to Ecclesiastes, 
accounts for much of the unconcern wherewith truly pious men adopt the 
results of an evolutionary criticism which strikes at the very roots of super- 
natural revelation, not to say of theism. 
Princeton. G. Vos. 


BEITRAGE ZUR JESAIAKRITIK, nebst einer Studie iiber prophetische 
Schriftstellerei, von Lic. Dr. FRIEDRICH GIESEBRECHT, a. 0. Prof. d. 
Theol. Gottingen, 1890. S8vo, pp. 220. 


The writings of the prophets are here approached with the presumption 
that their text has undergone serious modification and requires frequent cor- 
rection. Dr. Dillmann is pronounced altogether antiquated because of his 
conservatism. Wherever the critic discovers or imagines a lack of proper 
connection in the prophetic discourses or of appropriateness to their histori- 
cal occasion, he has three remedies at his command. He can transpose the 
passage in question so as to bring its various parts into a better order; or he 
can assume that the passage has been modified by the prophet himself on 
some later occasion, or that it has been interpolated by another. These prin- 
ciples are applied to establish a confusion in the text of Isa. v and ix. 7-x. 4, 
the spuriousness of xi. 10-xii. 6, and changes introduced into chap. xxviii 
and chap. x by the prophet because he had altered his mind as to the future 
course of events. It is claimed that at three successive periods of his min- 
istry Isaiah entertained quite different ideas respecting the future. And on 
this basis the attempt is made to determine the date of each prophecy or each 
portion of a prophecy by its correspondence to one or other of these three 
ideals. This is followed by an inquiry into that perplexed question for those 
who refer chap. xl-Ixvi to a Deutero-Isaiah, the meaning of the ‘* former 
things ” and the “ new things ”’ in xlii. 9 and similar passages ; a discussion 
of the idea of chap. lii. 13-liii. 12; and some theorizing respecting the change 
from threatening to promise in the writings of the prophets, all passages 
which do not conform to the rules laid down being considered interpolations, 
Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
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HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT, in Verbindung mit anderen 
Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack. III. Abtheilung. 
Die prophetischen Biicher. 2 Band. 1. Theil: DAs Buch JEREMIA 
iibersetzt und erkliirt von D. FrieEDRICH GIESEBRECHT, a. 0. Prof. d. 
Theol. in Greifswald. Gottingen, 1894. 8vo, pp. 268. 2. Theil: Dre 
KLAGELIEDER JEREMIAS iibersetzt und erkliirt von Lic. Dr. MAx 
LoEuRr, a. 0. Prof. d. Theol. in Breslau. 8vo, pp. 26. 


Of this commentary, from the extreme critical school, there have already 
appeared the Psalms by Baethgen and Isaiah by Duhm. Giesebrecht par- 
cels the Book of Jeremiah between the prophet himself, for whose life and 
character he has a great admiration ; Baruch, to whom he refers twenty-one 
chapters in whole or in part; and additions subsequently made by other par- 
ties. In regard to the vexed question of the text, he neither accords with 
Graf in his adherence to the Massoretic text, nor with Workman in his 
uniform preference of the LXX., but endeavors to strike a mean between 
them. Loehr holds that Lamentations was not written by Jeremiah nor by 
any one person. He thinks that it was the work of three different writers in 
Babylonia between the years 570 and 530 B.C., who were severally the authors 
of chaps. ii and iv, chaps. i and v, and chap. iii. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


THE GOSPEL AND Its EARLIEST INTERPRETATIONS. By ORELLO CONE, 
D.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 8vo, pp. 413. 


What is the present moderate rationalistic view of the New Testament ? 
This question is answered by this book as candidly, fairly and carefully as 
could be expected from its view-point. It may be given as follows: The 
Synoptic Gospels are the sole historical records of Christ’s teaching. 
Paul’s doctrine must be gained from Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
1 Thessalonians, Galatians and Philippians. All the other writings 
of the New Testament were written either at the end of the first 
century or in the early years of the second. Such a view as this can 
be called ‘“‘ moderate ”’ only relatively; for the most advanced criticism 
has struck at the four Epistles of Paul which have always been consid- 
ered genuine, and tried its hand at cutting out the kernel of the Gospels— 
even going so far in some instances as to deny reality to Jesus Himself. Dr. 
Cone’s work is largely a reflection of the thought of Pileiderer, Hausrath, 
Immer, Martineau, Weisziicker and writers of this school. 

The aim of the book is to carry us to the real teaching of Jesus, and then 
to show us how that teaching has been “ transformed,”’ i. ¢., distorted by the 
writers of the New Testament. The Gospels themselves give evidence of 
this ** transformation.’”? There is at least a ‘‘ Messianic-Apocalyptic append- 
age which occupies a conspicuous place in them ”’ which has no right there— 
Jesus Himself made no claim to a divine origin. His exaltation to divine 
rank is also the result of a transformation under the influence of the ‘* Mes- 
sianic-Apocalyptic ”’ idea. His teachings give no place for a ‘** Mediator.” 
All that is placed by the evangelists in His mouth, in the form of predictions 
of the details of His death, can only come from the descriptions after the 
actual events. He gave no doctrinal significance to his death, and the passage 
which shows it must be regarded as an interpolation (Matt. xx. 28). Luke 
xxii. 20 is for the same reason a later addition. Jesus’ doctrine of the resur- 
rection is quite incomplete. All that is said about a universal resurrection, 
about the time of it and about succeeding conditions, is added. In short, 
the Gospels are a mixture of Jewish mythology, Jewish-Christian conceptions 
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and the genuine sayings of Christ. How are these to be separated? The 
author’s way is by starting with a conception of Christ, which makes Him 
simply a pure, spiritually-minded man of lofty ideals, and then cutting out 
all that does not accord with this preconceived idea. With such a view of 
Christ contradictions, of course, are inevitable. The solution of these is 
sought not in a right view of Christ, but in the mutilation of the Gospels. 
No account whatever is made of the promise of the Spirit’s teaching. The 
writers of the Gospels were the victims of their own fancies or past Jewish 
training, as they tried to set forth their thought of Christ. 

And the case becomes more desperate when we pass out from the Gospels 
to the Epistles. Paul’s conversion, in the first place, is psychologically ex- 
plained, i. e., after the manner of such explanations. He is supposed to 
have known little about the life of Jesus (for evidence to the contrary 
see the careful analysis of the Epistles found in Knowling’s Witness of 
the Epistles); and what he does know he has transformed in such a man- 
ner, by his Jewish modes of conception, as virtually to make another 
Gospel. Ilis teaching, instead of being a ‘‘development” of the thought 
of Jesus or an explanation of it in its relation to conceptions which 
were fundamental to the Jews, is a ‘transformation.’? Paul introduces 
us to the idea of ‘‘the man from heaven’? which he may have got from 
Philo (although it is not told us that Philo’s ideal man was sexless and in no 
way correspondent to the historical Christ of the Apostle). Indeed, all 
through, the thought of this great teacher is so distorted by Hellenis- 
tic or Jewish Apocalyptic conceptions as to give us no true reflection 
of the teachings of Jesus. It would be wrong to leave the impression 
that the author has not presented a full and able résumé of the distinctive 
teachings of the Epistles. This certainly is here; but the view of Christ 
which lies behind the criticism of the Gospels conditions all the judgments 
made upon the Christology of Paul. He, too, is involved in contradictions. 
If Christ be only man, then certainly much of the Pauline teaching is 
‘** transformation.”’ 

The Epistles to the Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians and the first Epistie 
of Peter are called *‘ Deutero-Pauline,” and are ascribed to 80-100 A.D. 
The Christology of Hebrews shows Alexandrian influence and is a modi- 
fication of Paulinism: Colossians marks an advance on Paul’s thought, in 
that Christ, in it, is ‘‘the end of creation and the indwelling cosmic prin- 
ciple in whom all things subsist,’? and in that He embodies all the full- 
ness of the Godhead—both reminding the critic of Philo. Ephesians and 
1 Peter show a developed mythology in the direction of demonology. The 
author accepts the results of certain critics regarding Colossians and Ephe- 
sians and takes no account of the fact that 1 Peter probably belongs to the 
year 50 A.D. The Epistle to the Hebrews has no real affinity with Alexan- 
drianism. Indeed its leading doctrines are of Palestinian origin and are in 
no way inconsistent with a true conception of the person and character of 
Christ. 

It was to be expected that in John we should find the last and great- 
est “transformation” of Christ’s own teaching. This Gospel is rather a 
development of previous transformations and bears in a marked way, 
according to our critic, the stamp of Alexandrian speculation. John, the 
Apostle, did not, of course, write the book, and its teaching is utterly 
irreconcilable with that of the synoptics. The Johannine question is too large 
to take up here; but the book presents clearly and ably the view of those 
who see in the Gospel not a historical picture, but a mere Tendenz-Bild. Its 
dualism is built upon a Hellenistic philosophical basis, and the Jewish doc- 
trine of Satan. Some of its teachings are entirely incongruous with those of 
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Paul, e. g., its conception of the work of Christ and Paul’s view of Christ’s 
death, in which example the author overlooks the relation of the paschal 
lamb to the fourth Gospel. ‘‘ It is a Christianized Alexandrianism in which 
the original Christology of Jesus now disappears among metaphysical abstrac- 
tions and now vaguely emerges in the shadowy outlines of a speculative 
biography.” 

Space fails to mark the “transformations” which appear in the shorter 
Epistles. The ‘* Revelation ’’ is a composite work (such as Vischer makes 
it). It transforms the Gospel of Jesus by an undue exaltation of Him anda 
depiction of the victory He is to win, and this by means of a mythology full 
of fantastic features. ‘* It has many ideas which are revolting to a humane 
sensibility and opposed to the Spirit of the Christian Gospel.” 

Such in very brief outline is the character of this book. We recom- 
mend it to all who wish to read a clear, able presentation of the Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament from this view-point. To those who believe 
that Christ was God there can be no ‘‘ undue exaltation,’ and the whole New 
Testament is but a development of what was originally in the words and 
character of Jesus. Deny Him that rank and it is not difficult to talk about 
‘*transformations.’’ Whatever may be said of Alexandrian influences, 
they are by no means so clearly traceable, as we are led to think, beyond their 
formal bearings. The work of Dr. Cone is scholarly and stimulating ; he 
writes with the calmness of conviction and with a high aim. It is radically 
wrong in its conception of Christ, and in the denial of a historical treatment of 
the New Testament consistent with its present form and content. 

Auburn. J. S. Ria@Gs. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By 
J. M. STIFLER, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Crozier 
Theological Seminary. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revel! 
Company. 


It is to be regretted in regard to this excellent exposition of the Acts of 
the Apostles that its title should be misleading. An Introduction is expected 
to treat of the very subjects upon which this book does not touch upon at 
all. The author says: ‘‘ It is not concerned with the time and place of the 
writing of the Acts. It touches no questions outside of Luke’s document 
except as that question is directly related to the historical facts given.’’? But 
an Introduction to a book of the New Testament properly treats of its 
canonicity, authorship, destination, occasion and object, contents, date and 
place of composition, and such kindred historical questions. It is unfor- 
tunate, then, that this book should have had given to it a title that awakens 
expectations in regard to its contents that are not gratified. 

But this does not detract from the real worth of the work. Its author 
states his purpose clearly. ‘‘ This is nota commentary. It does not under- 
take to explain the meaning of the words inscribed by Luke. It assumes 
that this meaning is already sufficiently obvious. Taking the book of Acts 
as it exists, this work attempts to trace out the course of thought and 
to account logically for all that Luke has written. The question continu- 
ally before the author has been, Why was this said? The facts are plain. 
What were they intended to teach? .... The author of the Book of Acts 
wrote with a purpose. That purpose is herein sought.’’ 

Holding this plan steadfastly before him, Dr. Stifler proceeds in a clear 
and devout manner to unfold the purpose which led Luke to record what is 
found in his narrative. The author sedulously avoids anything that will turn 
him from his aim. No theories in regard to the Acts are discussed. In 
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clear-cut, terse sentences the author gives a luminous exposition of the con- 
tents, showing, step by step, why Luke has incorporated into his book what 
we find written there. 

Dr. Stifler divides the Acts into twenty sections, prefacing them by a brief 
introductory chapter. In section one (i. 1-26), which he calls the prelimin- 
ary chapter, he describes the condition of the disciples after the resurrection 
and their preparation to receive the fulfillment of the promise of the Spirit. 
With keen analysis he details in section two (ii. 1-41) the gift of the Spirit, 
describing Peter’s sermon and its marvelous effect onits hearers. Inthe third 
section (ii. 42-47) heshows the results of the Pentecostal outpouring in produc- 
ing a ‘‘ new community,” in which he sets forth the operations of the Spirit 
and the characteristics of the believers under His influence. Section four 
(iii. 1-v. 35) shows how the infant Church was delivered from the direction 
of the Jewish Council, and by a renewed manifestation of the Spirit secured 
divine guidance and direction, infinitely better in every way than that of 
those who sat in Moses’ seat. The judgment on Ananias and Sapphira, 
forming the fifth section (iv. 36-v. 16), sets forth the sacredness of the 
Church. The miraculous deliverance of the apostles from prison, section 
six (v. 17-42), proves the divine endorsement of the apostles as authoritative 
teachers. Section seven (vi. 1-7) proves the capability of the Church under 
its divine guidance to meet internal difficulties. The next section (vi. 
8-ix. 43) tells of the broadening of the sphere of the Church’s work through 
the influence of the work and the remarkable defense of the proto-martyr 
Stephen, the evangelistic work of Philip in Samaria and with the Ethiopian 
eunuch, the conversion of Saul of Tarsus and the beginning of his work as 
a Christian, and the evangelistic work of Peter, wherein his work was 
authenticated by accompanying miracles. The next step in the broadening 
of the sphere of the Church is set forth in section nine (x. 1-xi. 18), wherein 
is detailed the conversion of Cornelius and Peter’s subsequent defense be- 
fore the believers in Jerusalem for having preached to Gentiles, thus prepar- 
ing the way for the admission of Gentiles into the Church. Section ten 
(xi. 19-80) describes the development of a new religious centre in Syrian 
Antioch and the application to the believers of their distinctive name of 
Christians. The next section (xii. 1-24) details the conflict between the 
Church and the Jewish State. With section twelve (xii. 24-xiv. 28) begins 
the first formal efforts of the Church in the direction of the evangelization 
of the Gentiles in Paul’s first missionary journey. In section thirteen (xv. 
1-35)—the keenest chapter in the book—the author describes the Council of 
Jerusalem, and shows how at it the conditions of salvation for the Gentiles 
were settled. 

The Church being now fully established and its character determined, section 
fourteen (xv. 36-xviii. 22), which embraces Paul’s second missionary journey, 
depicts the Gospel in triumphant conflict with heathenism, and penetrating 
even into Europe. Section fifteen (xviii. 23-xix. 7) contrasts John’s bap- 
tism with that of the Holy Spirit, suggested by the introduction of Apollos 
and the meeting between Paul and the Ephesian disciples of John the Bap- 
tist. The sixteenth section (xix. 8-xxi. 16), which embraces Paul’s three 
years’ residence in Ephesus and the conclusion of his third missionary jour- 
ney, tells of the birth of Paul’s purpose to evangelize the world, forming 
the desire to set up the standard of the cross in Rome. Section seventeen 
(xxi. 17-xxiii. 35) shows how the Gospel rejected by the Jews at Jerusalem 
found refuge in the Roman castle, Paul becoming a prisoner. The next sec- 
tion (xxiv. 1-xxvi. 32) details how the Gospel rejected by the Jews was forced 
to appeal to Rome. Then comes section nineteen (xxvii. I1-xxviii. 10) de- 
scribing the progress of the Gospel to Rome. And last of all (xxviii. 11-33) 
we have the Gospel in the eternal city. ; 
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Such is a brief outline of the contents of this valuable book. One cannot 
help having a truer conception of the philosophy of the history contained in 
the Acts after having read this work. It is scholarly and yet popular. The 
absence of cumbersome notes, as well as of discussions of the vagaries of 
the various criticisms of the Acts, and its close adherence to the author’s 
aim, make it a popular treatise—one that merits a wide circulation. Despite 
the fact, then, that it is misnamed, and also that its pages are somewhat 
marred by typographical errors and misquotation of references, it has a wide 
sphere of usefulness. It will enable one to secure a better understanding of 
the Acts than many a bulky volume that has been written on that book. 

Rock Island, Ill. JOHN H. KERR. 


Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. With a translation of the Recently- 
Discovered Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, and a selection from the say- 
ings of our Lord not found in the Four Gospels. By W. E. Barnes, B.D., 
Fellow of Peterhouse, and Theological Lecturer at Clare College, Cambridge. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893). 12mo, pp. xii, 
112. The title is sufficiently descriptive of the contents of this excellent 
little book, the main purpose of which “is to sketch the evidence from which 
we conclude that the four Gospels have been accepted from the earliest times 
as the authoritative accounts of the life, teaching and death of the Lord 
Jesus.”? The universal acceptance of the Fourfold Gospel at the end of the 
second century is properly taken as the starting point, and,the earlier evi- 
dence estimated in the light of this fact. Most space is given to the items of 
evidence recently brought to light, such as that of Tatian’s Diatessaron and 
Dr. Taylor’s Studies in Hermas. Except for this welcome emphasizing of 
the newer lines of argument, there is nothing new in the book ; but the sub- 
ject is handled in a sufficient and convincing way for the popular audience 
that is in view. There are occasional forms of statement which seem open 
to criticism. These range from mere infelicities of language to what we 
may account incorrect points of view. To the former class belong the asser- 
tion, on p. 26, that a book of Clement’s was “‘ probably ”’ written before he 
died; and the implication on p. 2 that “inspiration ” is not “‘ a matter of 
fact.”” To the latter class belong the looking upon inspiration as a thing for 
‘*the Christian consciousness ’’ to decide (p. 1); the implication that the 
canonical books needed to acquire authority after their composition (p. 23), 
as if they were not imposed as authoritative by the authoritative founders of 
the Church, the apostles; and the similar implication (p. 55) that the canonical 
books needed *‘ collecting ”’ after a lapse of time, during which they had grown 
precious to men’s consciousness, as if they only slowly “ gained respect and 
authority,’ instead of having it from the beginning by virtue of their apos- 
tolic gift to the Church. On the other hand, not only is the main point of 
view and argument of the book sound and well put, but it abounds in bright 
and fresh modes of putting things. A few of these may be quoted. The 
attitude of Rome towards Christianity is described as wooden rather than 
cruel (p. 7). The majority of the Gnostics are described ‘as bankrupt phil- 
osophers who refloated their philosophy on Christian credit’ (p. 46). Euse- 
bius is called “in many ways the Bishop Lightfoot of the fourth century ”’ 
(p. 36). ‘* The difficulty of identifying our S. Mark with the Elder’s S. Mark 
(yuoted by Papias) is simply this: that the critics consider our Mark as 
orderly in arrangement, while the Elder considered his S. Mark as not ‘ re- 
cording in order.’ There is a difference of opinion, and therefore the critics 
conclude there is a difference of subject ’’ (p. 67). ‘‘ The great difference 
between our Gospels and others is this, that our Gospels are penetrated 
through and through with the reverence and love of eyewitnesses who 
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had seen the loving Lord of Life, while the apocryphal Gospels are domi- 
nated by a spirit of gaping curiosity which ‘ never knew the sacred dead’ ”’ 
(p. 90). ‘*The Four Gospels are in the most real sense complete; they 
are the fullest revelation of the Christ which pen and ink can make” 
(p. 103).—— Novum Testamentum Grace ad antiquissimos testes denuo recen- 
suit, apparatum criticum apposuit Constantinus Tischendorf. Editio octava 
critica major. Volumen iii: Prolegomena scripsit Caspar Renatus Gregory, 
additis curis +} Ezree Abbot. Pars Ultima. 8vo, pp. xii, 801-1428. (Leipzig: 
J.C. Hinrichs; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1894.) A Plain Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament, for the use of Biblical Students. 
By the late Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, Vicar of Hendon. Fourth edition, edited by the Rev. 
Edward Miller, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Two volumes. 8vo, pp. xvii, 418; vi, 428. (London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894.) Textkritische Studien zum Neuen 
Testament. Von Wilhelm Bousset, Privatdocent in Gottingen. 8vo, pp. 144. 
‘(Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; New York: B. Westermann 
& Co., 1894.) ——Studien zur Textkritik der Vulgata. Von Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz, Privatdocent an der Univ. Jena. Mit zwei Tafeln in Lichtdruck. 
8vo, pp. viii, 139. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co., 1894.) These four titles represent four not- 
able recent additions to the literature of the textual criticism of the New 
Testament. We congratulate Dr. Gregory on the successful completion of 
the labor, of love indeed, but most strenuous and long continued, which he 
undertook so gallantly (it is Dr. Serivener’s characterization) twenty-two 
years ago. It was a work worthily undertaken ; and it isnow a work worth- 
ily completed. Thirty years have passed since the first fascicle of the eighth 
edition of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament was published; ten since the first 
part of Dr. Gregory’s prolegomena to it saw the light. The work has grown 
on his hands. When the second part appeared in 1890 he hoped to print the 
third before the end of that year. It has not been possible to do so until 
now ; and it appears even now only because Dr. Gregory has contented him- 
self with a general treatment of the Versions and Patristie citations, which 
constitute the proper subject of the volume. Like the previous volumes, the 
book is a marvel of condensed information, and catalogues and even advances 
knowledge of its subject on nearly every page. Of course it is indispensable 
to every serious student of the New Testament text, as the mine of informa- 
tion on the material of criticism. The Tabula Testiwm at the end of the 
volume, in which all the witnesses to the text are arranged chronologically, 
is a specially helpful feature of the book. If Dr. Gregory’s Prolegomena 
supplies the chief magazine of the material of criticism, Scrivener’s Intro- 
duction still supplies the most comprehensive work on the whole subject in 
English. It has never been a perfect book ; but it has always been a won- 
derfully useful one and a real monument of its author’s industry, zeal and 
scholarship. In this fourth edition, which has been prepared by the pious 
eare of Mr. Miller, it has outgrown its bulky one-volume form and appears 
in two goodly volumes. Mr. Miller has given it certainly a very painstaking 
revision. The paleographical portion has been corrected by the aid of Mr. 
Maunde Thompson’s excellent Greek and Latin Palewography. The cata- 
logues of MSS. have been diligently revised and added to, with the result of 
raising the whole number listed to the great sum of 3791. Above all, the ac- 
counts of the Versions have been rewritten by the hands of specialists in 
each case, and this now easily becomes the most valuable portion of the work. 
One easily perceives that Mr. Miller has spared no labor and has done his 
best. And one readily recognizes that he has given us a much improved 
45 
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“* Serivener,”’ which will still remain our chief handbook on its subject. But 
it remains ‘“‘ Scrivener ,”? with all ‘‘ Scrivener’s’’ excellences and most of 
** Serivener’s ” failings. What we want is an entirely new work written by 
a thoroughly competent hand, and this Mr. Miller was not prepared to give 
us. Privatdocent Bousset’s studies constitute an acute and careful attempt 
to investigate the grouping of the New Testament MSS. The starting point 
of the discussion in this volume is taken from a study of the text of the 
Apocalypse, preparatory to the revised Commentary on that book in the 
Meyer Series, which the author has undertaken. He criticises Weiss’ sepa- 
ration of the MSS. of the Apocalypse into two classes, an older text, repre- 
sented by 8AC, and a later emended text, represented by PQ; and essays the 
separation of Q attended by most nimuscules from P attended by a consider- 
able number, making two independent groups. The latter of these he then 
seeks to connect with Pamphilus, through a connection with H in Paul, 
made out by means of the relationship of both to 8°. The result is that P 
Andr. in the Apocalypse is equated with H x° Euthal. 73 in Paul, and counted 
as a Pamphilian or Origenistic text. The next step is to seek the Hesychian 
text in the Gospels in the group BX LT. The Lucian is supposed to be discern- 
able in the citations of Chrysostom and Theodoret. The group A//w (M) in 
the Gospels is then investigated and identified with the Caesarean text, and so 
put alongside of that text already indicated in the Apocalypse and Paul. The 
book closes with a few related hints as to the text of the Acts. The work is done, 
as we have said, with care and acuteness, and will need to be reckoned with. 
It may be too much to say that it has established its contentions. Some such 
work as Privatdocent Bousset is attempting for the Greek text needs also to be 
done for the text of the Versions before we can possess them in a trustworthy 
form. Privatdocent von Dobschiitz gives us a welcome beginning of it 
for the Vulgate. The origin of his studies was connected with dissatisfac- 
tion with the way the work is done on the great Oxford Vulgate now publish- 
ing under the editorship of Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. White. The book 
contains a careful study of Codex Ingolstadiensis and an investigation of the 
classification of the MSS. of the Vulgate, which is prosecuted with insight 
and helpful results. Indebtedness is acknowledged, especially, to Corssen, 
Bergerand Dr. C. R. Gregory, to whom the work is fitly dedicated. It, too, 
is a book which students of the subject must reckon with.——Syntaz of the 
Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. By Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. Second edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Svo, pp. xxii, 215. (Chicago: University Press of Chicago, 1893.) 
Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament. Le Verbe: Syntaxe des Proposi- 
tions. Par M. L’Abbé Joseph Viteau. 8vo, pp. lxi, 240. (Paris: Emile 
Bouillon, 1893.) —— G. B. Winer’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Sprachidioms. Achte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von Dr. Paul Wilh. Schmiedel, 
ord. Professor der Theologie an der Universitiit Ziirich. 1Thiel: Einleitung 
und Formenlehre. 8vo, pp. xvi, 144. (Giéttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1894; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) The appearance in 1822 
of the first edition of Winer’s Grammar, a thin volume of 162 pages, opened 
an epoch in the study of the Greek of the New Testament. Since the sev- 
enth edition, published in 1867, it has been allowed to run out of print, and 
for some years it has been a somewhat rare book, even in the secondhand shops. 
The demand for a new edition has become pressing, while the advance 
in knowledge during the intervening years has rendered a mere reprint 
with corrections and additions almost useless. In undertaking to supply 
the demand, Dr. Schmiedel has appreciated the situation and made Winer 
merely a point of departure. He has sought to work in the spirit of Winer, 
but has really rewritten the book. Ife has apparently spared no labor in fol- 
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lowing up Winer’s references; an amusing account of his trials in the prose- 
cution of this severe task is given in his dedicatory letter to the theological 
faculty of the University of Strasburg. He has kept up to date in philo- 
logical and exegetical literature, as well as in that given directly to investi- 
gating New Testament grammar. And he has a lively sense of the needs of 
the times, when, as he tells us somewhat caustically, men are no longer argu- 
ing that the New Testament language is free from the laws of grammar, but 
are showing ignorance of the grammatical laws they profess to respect. ‘‘ In 
the theological works of the present,” he says, ‘‘ and just indeed in the most 
prominent and prized among them, inclusive of those which are specifically 
philological, that is, grammars, lexicons and concordances—nomina sunt in 
promptu, sed nomina sunt odiosa”’—this ignorance shows itself in various 
ways. So far as a cursory glance through the portion of the work now given 
to us suffices to show its character, it appears to be a worthy successor of 
Winer, and bids fair to supply the need so long felt of a good hand-grammar 
of the New Testament brought up to date. We reserve any detailed exami- 
nation of it until the appearance of the remainder of the work. Prof. 
Burton’s and the Abbé Viteau’s books on the Verb in the Greek of the New 
Testament are both admirable fruits of the modern study of the New Testa- 
ment language. We do not know if the French student has heretofore had 
any special book of importance in New Testament grammar accessible to 
him, except J. H. Beelen’s reworked Latin translation of the fifth edition of 
Winer’s grammar, which was published at Louvain in 1857. We English- 
speaking people have been more fortunate—as Dr. Schmiedel points out with 
due appreciation (p. 15) ; we have had at our disposal a long series of trans- 
lations of Winer, culminating in the noble works of Thayer and Moulton, and 
an equally long if not equally important series of original works. The present 
two books on the New Testament verb speak well for the future of this 
branch of scholarship in the two countries. Prof. Burton’s is more compre- 
hensive than.the Abbé Viteau’s, inasmuch as it treats of the tenses as well 
as of the moods; perhaps, also, it is somewhat more concise. It is less full, 
however, in its references to classical usage and in its discrimination of the 
usages of the several writers. Both books are based on a critical text of the 
New Testament, and both are the fruit of independent study of the text, 
while at the same time both are written in full knowledge of the literature 
of the subject. Both are discriminating and illuminating in their treatment ; 
and both are carefully adapted to the actual use of the student, pains being 
taken to provide him with all sorts of helps—in close paragraphing, use of 
varied type, recapitulations, etc.—to his ready and profitable use of them. 
Prof. Burton also gives him an index of Biblical passages, an aid to the 
use of the book which the Abbé Viteau’s most sadly lacks. We cannot 
help hoping that the three books now before us are the promise of a new 
era in the study of New Testament grammar.—The Eurliest Life of Christ 
ever compiled from the Four Gospels, being The Diatessaron of Tatian (circ. 
A.D. 160], literally translated from the Arabic version and containing the 
Four Gospels woven into one story. With an historical and Critical Intro- 
duction, Notes and Appendix. By the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, B.D., formerly 
Senior Scholar of 8. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, author of an English 
Version of ‘‘ Marcion’s Gospel.”’ 8vo, viii, pp. 379. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1894.) Ciasca’s Tatiani Evangeliorum Harmonie Arabice, etc., was 
published in 1888. In noticing it in The Presbyterian Review (Oct., 1888, 
Vol. ix, p. 668), the present reviewer announced with pleasure that two 
American scholars promised a translation of it, with full prolegomena, 
for that same autumn. This project was, however, laid aside, although 
a no unwelcome fruit of it was given to the public in Prof. J. Rendel 
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Harris’s The Diatessaron of Tatian, «a Preliminary Study (Cambridge, 
1890), which was duly reviewed in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW (Oct., 1891. Vol. ii, p. 688). The unfulfilled project of the Ameri- 
can scholars has now been fulfilled by a young English scholar as a Disserta- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at the University of Cambridge. 
Mr. Hill has done his work in a very praiseworthy manner. The prolego- 
mena are rather scanty and are largely confined to a clear statement of the 
history of the Diatessaron and its recovery. At the end of it are some inter- 
esting remarks on the nature and value of the Diatessaron as a harmony, in 
which Tatian’s care to include the whole Gospel narrative, his harmonistic 
method, and the peculiarity of his arrangement are briefly discussed. It 
seems that Tatian performed his task really very well: and has anticipated 
many of the modern harmonistic decisions. Of more value than this pre- 
liminary dissertation is the body of Appendices, the most useful of which are: 
(1) the ** Comparative Table of Contents,” in which we are given in parallel 
columns, not only the arrangement of Tatian as presented in the Arabic 
Mss., Zahn’s reconstruction, Ephraems’ Commentary and Victor’s Harmony, 
but also, as compared with the Diatessaron, the arrangement in Gresswell’s, 
Stroud’s and Tischendorf’s Harmonies; (2) the ‘*‘ Analysis of the Gospels ”’ 
in which the place in the Diatessaron of every verse and part of verse of the 
Gospels is tabulated ; (8) the table of ‘* Various Readings ;’’ (4) the examina- 
tion of the passages to which Zahn has assigned a different order from that in 
which they stand in the Arabic ; and (5) the translation of the Gospel citations 
in Ephraem’s commentary. These Appendices form a very useful apparatus 
for the study of the Diatessaron. The translation itself occupies the main 
portion of the volume. It was made from Ciasca’s Latin, but has been care- 
fully compared by another hand with the Arabic. A cursory examination 
of it leaves the impression that it is adequate for its purpose. The value of 
the recovered Diatessaron for the study of the history of the New Testament 
text is not as great as was to be hoped, inasmuch as we have recovered it 
in a form from which its textual peculiarities had been largely eliminated. 
Mr. Hill does not advert to the chief textual gain which has accrued from 
it—the satisfactory explanation of the origin of the so-called ‘* Western non- 
interpolations ”’ (Cf. this REVIEW, ii, 690), as products of a formal harmony. 
The bearing of the discovery on the history of the New Testament Canon 
and the date and early authority of the Gospels, he more adequately points 
out. Its place in the history of harmonies, as we have already hinted, he 
touches upon suggestively rather than satisfactorily : there is room here for 
some very interesting studies. The points which Mr. Hill brings out are 
such as the following. ‘Tatian aimed at, and largely succeeded in, bringing 
into his combination the whole Gospel narrative—with the exception, of 
course, of the genealogies and such other matters omitted for a special rea- 
son. He introduced practically no matter of his own—and this may be em- 
phasized more strongly than Mr. Hill emphasizes it. He follows the order 
of the first and fourth Gospels preferably and, as between these, prefers that 
of the fourth. The Passovers are already with him the key to the chronol- 
ogy. He seeks to arrange “all the events and the movements of our Lord in 
what he believed to be their chronological order, but he did not consider it 
necessary in all cases to record parables and other discourses in their strictly 
historical places, preferring in some instances to insert these where they 
would best serve to illustrate the narrative, or to bring out points of compar- 
ison or contrast in the teaching of Christ.”’ His arrangement is a purely 
critical arrangement, not in any way determined by a tradition; and the rea- 
sons for his arrangement are usually discernible. His purpose was not to 
supersede the ‘‘ distinct Gospels,’’? but to supply an aid to their study.— 
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Biblical Essays. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 
8vo, pp. xiv, 459. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1893.) Every 
scrap which can be recovered from the unfinished historical and expository 
work of Bishop Lightfoot is precious. We are grieved to learn that no entire 
commentary can be published from his remains: but we greet with avidity 
the present volume of fragments of introductory material and shall await 
with great expectation the promised volume of fragments of exegetical 
material. ‘*The contents ” of the present volume, as the introductory note 
tells us, ‘‘ can easily be assigned to the places which they would have occu- 
pied had the Bishop been able to complete his projected series of commenta- 
ries on all the Pauline Epistles.”” There are first, three essays on the 
authority and genuineness of John’s Gospel—a subject which Bishop Light- 
foot truly tells us stands at ‘the centre of the position of those who uphold 
the historical truth of the record of the Lord Jesus Christ given us in the 
New Testament.’? Then the Pauline material begins. There are four 
essays which would have appeared as excursuses in the commentary on the 
Thessalonians—on ‘‘ St. Paul’s Preparation for the Ministry,” ‘* The Chron- 
ology of St. Paul’s Life and Epistles,”’ ‘‘ The Churches of Macedonia” and 
‘*The Church of Thessalonica.’? Then comes a paper on ‘ The Mission of 
Titus to the Corinthians,” which would have found a place in the Commen- 
tary on the Corinthians. Then the whole famous discussion on ‘‘ The Struce- 
ture and Destination of the Epistle to the Romans,” between Drs. Lightfoot 
and Hort is given. Then we have a paper on “ The Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians.”? And finally we have two papers bearing on the 
genuineness and date of the Pastorals. It is a rich feast and worthy of Dr. 
Lightfoot’s memory, although it will not add to his reputation. About one- 
third of the whole has been published before: and this is the best third— 
most characteristic of the great author in style and treatment. The greater 
part of the volume is printed from the summaries in Dr. Lightfoot’s MSs. 
filled out from the lecture notes of his pupils. It is wonderful how much 
of his special flavor has been preserved under such circumstances. The 
Christian Ministry. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divin- 
ity and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 16mo, pp. 147. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) In connection with the new volume of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
papers we note this reprint of one of his most learned and characteristically 
satisfactory papers, from the Commentary on the Phillippians. It makes a 
handy volume, but unfortunately lacks all the footnotes. Zur Geschichte 
und Litteratur des Urchristenthums. Von Friedrich Spitta. Erster Band. 
8vo, pp. vii, 340. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; New York: 
B. Westermann & Co., 1893.) Prof. Spitta’s studies in early Christianity 
are not unworthy of a place beside Bishop Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays. The 
work of this author, indeed, has claims to rank among German work, some- 
what as Lightfoot’s does among English. Surely we should search far among 
his fellow-laborers, for one who would surpass him in breadth and accuracy of 
learning, in care and exactness of method, in lucidity of presentation, or in 
fertility of hypothesis. As compared with the English writer he lacks in bal- 
ance: and here we may be permitted to find the distinguishing difference be- 
tween the best German and the best British work. The German investigator is 
too detached from established fact, and too apt to push plausible hypotheses 
through with no proper sense of proportion between the value or conclusive- 
ness of different forms or items of evidence. Thus a new hypothesis is driven 
along roughshod over any array of opposing facts, without any apparent ap- 
preciation of the relative decisiveness of the reasons for and against. This 
is true also of the four stimulating and informing essays which Spitta gives 
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us in this volume. The first treats the two Roman imprisonments of Paul 
and decides that there were two—on grounds some of which are irrefutably 
solid and some of which (upon which almost equal stress is laid) are merely 
fanciful—as e. g., Spitta’s theory of two letters compacted together, to make 
our present Epistle to the Romans. The second essay undertakes to mediate 
between the two opinions that 2 Thessalonians is Paul’s and that it is post- 
Apostolic, by assigning it to Paul’s day but not to Paul, but to Timothy. The 
third seeks to establish a confusion of order in certain parts of John’s Gospel, 
to rectify it, and to account for it on paleographic grounds. The last essay 
should be looked upon as two. The first part investigates the time and occa- 
sion of the institution of the Lord’s Supper and argues that the crucifixion took 
place on the fourteenth of Nisan. The latter part carries out the object of 
the whole which is to give a theory of the origin of the Supper which makes 
its final form the smelting of two separate usages. We cannot follow Dr. 
Spitta in most of his conclusions: but we can always learn much from his 
discussions, and we shall look for the second volume of his studies in early 
Christianity with great interest.——Dr. Martin Luther’s Sdmmtliche 
Schriften. Werausgegeben von Dr. Joh. Georg Walch. Neue revidirte 
stereotypausgabe. Achtes und Neuntes Band: Auslegung des Neuen Testa- 
ments (Fortsetzung und Schluss.) 4to, pp. ix, 1925 and xi, 1895. (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1892 and 1893.) These two additional volumes 
of the noble St. Louis edition of Luther’s works, in German, complete 
the exposition of the New Testament, which was begun in the seventh 
volume, a notice of which may be found in this REvrEw, Vol. iii, p. 394 
(ef. i, 689 and ii, 76). There are in these volumes an unusual number of 
alterations from the original Walch—all, as goes without saying, improve- 
ments, and some of considerable importance. The great Commentary on 
Galatians has been removed from the eighth to the ninth volume, and is 
there given in an entirely new translation. As the old translation by 
Menius was recognized by Luther himself, and printed in the first volume 
of his collected works (1539), the learned editor, Prof. A. F. Hoppe, feels 
it necessary to justify its replacement in this edition; and gives ten very 
good reasons for sodoing. The gist of the matter is that Menius’ trans- 
lation is very free—abounding in paraphrase and epitomising, rhetorical 
additions and omissions and transpositions—and is somewhat antiquated. 
The place left in the eighth volume by this change, is taken up by Luther’s 
‘* Marginal Notes”? on the Bible, which are printed as an Appendix. While 
room is made in the ninth volume for the Commentary on Galatians by remov- 
ing to a more appropriate place the ‘‘ oldest exposition on the Psalms”? which 
has been increased by the scholia brought to light in 1817 by Schnorr von 
Caroldsfeld; and by the omission of the Exposition of Mark xvi. 14-20 which 
is not Luther’s at all but the work of Dr. Ambrosius Moriban of Breslau. 
Not only is the great Commentary on Galatians retranslated, but the same 
has been done for the shorter Commentary on Galatians, and for the sermon 
on 1 John vi.4and5. Both forms of the exposition of 1 Peter are given: 
the earlier (1523) which was ‘‘ excipirt und in Druck gefertigt”’ by Cruciger, 
and the later (1589) which was published by Rorer; and the five new sermons 
on 1 Peter (as well as the two on 1 John iii. 18, 17) preached in 1539, discov- 
ered by Buchwald, have been added. These two volumes give us some of 
the richest fruits of Luther’s genius. Prof. Hoppe directs attention briefly 
to some of the more important pieces included in the ninth volume. Here 
is the great Commentary on Galatians, which Luther intended as the clearest 
possible presentation of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, and which 
has through all subsequent time nourished the spiritual life of thousand 
upon thousands. Then, here are the noble expositions of 1 Peter and of 1 John 
iv. 16-21. And here is the discourse on 1 John v. 4 and 5, delivered as early 
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as 1512 and standing yet as evidence of the knowledge to which Luther had 
attained in his pre-Reformation days. Who will not join in Prof. Hoppe’s 
concluding prayer? ‘‘Now may God grant that we may be diligent in 
reading the Holy Scripture, and through Luther’s precious expositions may 
be enabled to enter ever deeper into them; so that our faith may increase 
and abide in strength, and we may at last receive the end of our faith, eter- 
_nal life. Amen.” Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s, Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford, 1870-1882. 8vo, pp. vi, 309. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898.) An amazingly useful book, giving in the most com- 
pressed compass the whole drift of the apostle’s thought. The analysis of 
the Epistle is accompanied by observations which discuss the main points 
of exegesis from the philological, expository and dogmatic sides. The 
special views of the author on justification, faith, predestination and the 
like come in, of course; but the volume makes one of our best and most 
useful commentaries on this great Epistle——The Epistle of St. James. 
The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes and Comments. By Joseph B. 
Mayor, M.A., Camb., Litt.D., Dubl., Emeritus Professor of King’s College, 
London, Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. cexx, 
248. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) If the first impres- 
sion on opening this copious and well-packed volume leads to a half-uttered 
**indigesta moles,” such an impression is quickly dispelled as acquaintance 
with its rich contents increases. It has been the work of many years of study 
of the Epistle of James, and like all work protracted through many years is 
unequal and not free from petty inadvertencies and inconsistencies. But it 
bears also everywhere the marks of the labor of years and of deliberate 
judgment. The author has surely been ill-advised to send the reader to three 
separate places for text, note and comment, so that the feeling is engendered 
in him that he is called to read along the lines of a spiral. But he has been 
very well advised as to the rich material which he has gathered into these 
notes and comments. The Introductory matter occupies about half the vol- 
ume and treats with great fullness of learning and sane common sense all 
the introductory questions which arise around this Epistle. It is considered 
the earliest book of the New Testament, written in the fifth decade of the 
first century, by the uterine brother of our Lord, from Jerusalem, and to 
the eastern diaspora. Its genuineness and authenticity are defended, some- 
times rather (but not too) trenchantly, and its grammar, style, language and 
text are investigated. The Notes give a very full, detailed commentary, 
enriched from the stores of a very unusual classical as well as Biblical learn- 
ing. In the subsequent Comments the Epistle is treated more as a whole, 
paraphrases are given, and lay sermons on several topics added. The 
volume closes with good indices. It is our fullest and most useful commen- 
tary on the Epistle of James. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 








III.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


DEJHEIDELBERGSCHE CATECHISMUS EN HET BOEKJE VAN DE BREEK- 
ING DES BROODS IN HET JAAR 1563-64 BESTREDEN EN VERDEDIGD. 
Oorkonden en Dogmen-Historisch Onderzoek. Nieuwe Bijdrage tot de 
Kennis van het Gereformeerd Protestantisme, door Dr. M. A. GOoszEN, 
Hoogleeraar in de Godgeleerdheid van wege de Nederlandsch Hervormde 
Kerk te Leiden. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1893. 


Thewriter of this present notice had the pleasure of introducing to the 
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readers of this REVIEW the author of this book, in a notice of an important 
work on the Heidelberg Catechism from the same pen, published a few years 
ago. Dr. Gooszen’s former book on the Heidelberg Catechism was favor- 
ably received by the public, and has earned for him a well-deserved reputa- 
tion as a Church historian of considerable talent and learning. 

Encouraged by his success and drawn to his favorite subject with undi- 
minished zeal and devotion, he now comes before us with a treatise on a sim--: 
ilar topic. It is true, Dr. Gooszen declares in the Preface to his book, that 
we must not look upon it by any means as a sequel to its predecessor, but he 
admits at the same time that there exists an intimate connection between 
both. This statement is true. There exists a marked difference between 
both books. The first is of a critical nature. It gives us the Textus Recep- 
tus of the Heidelberg Catechism with elucidations from other texts. The 
book now before us tells the story of subsequent controversies concerning 
the Catechism itself and a small book about the breaking of the bread in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. It is divided into two parts, the first 
giving us the documents concerning these controversies; the second the 
author’s comments and inferences. 

The author’s dogmatic aim, however, remains unchanged. This is the 
link that connects both books very intimately. We are reminded of his 
tendency throughout. He again tries to prove that there existed in the 
formative period of the Reformation a phase of doctrinal development which 
must not be confounded with Lutheranism on the one hand or with Calvin- 
ism on the other. This phase of doctrinal development, which is nearer akin 
to Melancthon than to Luther, to Zwingli than to Calvin, and which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gooszen, represents the original, unadulterated Reformed 
Protestantism, is called by him old-Reformed Protestantism, and also the 
tertium genus of Reformation theology. To restore this phase of primitive 
Reformation doctrine to its proper place as Reformed Protestantism za’ 
2fuz77v, ought to be, he thinks, the task of all who love the Reformation. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Gooszen has succeeded in throwing a flood 
of light upon a series of events hitherto but imperfectly known. As soon 
as the Heidelberg Catechism had been published, it became apparent that a 
change of worship very naturally had to follow a change of doctrinal posi- 
tion. Doctrine and worship are too intimately connected to leave the one 
unchanged when the other is modified. The opponents of the doctrine 
taught in the Heidelberg Catechism noticed this mutual relation between 
doctrine and worship when the little book on the breaking of the bread was 
published. The liturgical question which was thereby brought forward was 
instinctively felt to be of paramount importance among the dogmatic prob- 
lems which were discussed between them and the theologians of the Pala- 
tinate. It made clear to them the practical bearing the doctrines had upon 
the entire development of Church life in all its relations. The question of 
the ‘‘ breaking of the bread’ in the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
representing a principle and not only a liturgical rite, could not well be dis- 
posed of without a reconstruction of the doctrines taught in the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Both parties, the Elector with his theologians on the one side, 
and the Count Palatine Wolfgang of Deux-Ponts, Duke Christopher of 
Wiirtemberg, Margrave Charles of Baden with their theologians on the 
other, were in dead earnest, the latter in attacking, the former in defend- 
ing the doctrines of the Catechism and the liturgical change in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. 

We feel grateful indeed to Dr. Gooszen for having gathered the documents, 
which are full of instruction with regard to the struggles the Elector of the 
Palatinate had to sustain in upholding his position. Certainly his book de- 
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serves careful perusal and study. We cannot say, however, that we have 
been convinced by the author’s ‘‘ Dogmen-Historisch Onderzoek,” that it is 
necessary for us, who look upon Calvinism as the full-grown fruit of the 
principles of the Reformation, to reconstruct our dogmatico-historical posi- 
tion. We have always believed, ever since we have seriously engaged in his- 
torical investigation concerning the questions involved in this discussion, that 
Reformed Protestantism in the form of Calvinism is essentially old-Reformed. 
We are aware that Calvin developed the doctrinal system of the Reformed 
Church, especially Sacramentology; but with regard to fundamental posi- 
tions Reformed Protestantism is essentially Calvinistic. We reiterate this 
statement because Dr. Gooszen says in his Preface: ‘‘ A few critics were 
unable to coincide with the dogmatico-historical results which were published 
in the Introduction to the Heidelberg Catechism. Permit me to say here only 
this, that the results have not been sought. They have found me. I think 
that they are confirmed by this investigation.”” We do not believe in -theo- 
logical discoveries by mere accident. It is, it seems to us, a self-delusion, if 
we consider ourselves entirely ‘‘ voraussetzungslos.’? Even scientists need 
what they call a working hypothesis in the prosecution of their work. Given 
a tertium genus of Reformation theology as a hypothesis, and you may try to 
investigate whether this hypothesis explains all the dogmatical and historical 
phenomena. Formally nothing can be said against such a method of inves- 
tigation. The simple question is, whether the hypothesis is established or 
not, after painstaking and impartial investigation. 

In this, it is our humble opinion, Dr. Gooszen has signally failed. He 
has not proved that Lutheranism and Calvinism are degenerated species of 
old-Reformed Protestantism. We concede: (1) that there were a few men 
among the leaders in the formative period of the Reformation who were 
neither strict Lutherans nor thorough Calvinists; (2) that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is a development of Zwinglian and Lutheran 
elements. These concessions, however, do not touch the principle that Cal- 
vinism is essentially the original Reformed Protestantism. 

The opponents of the Heidelberg Catechism looked upon Zwinglianism and 
Calvinism as identical. They complain about the preaching of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (p. 3). Not only the forma 
and ceremonic, but also the substantia of the doctrine preached is that of 
Zwingli and Calvin. That a distinction between these two Reformers has 
to be made does not enter their minds for a moment. 

The defenders of the Heidelberg Catechism were genuinely Calvinistic in 
their views. God is described by them as “ ordaining everything to the glory 
of His name and the salvation of His elect’? (p.51). Of Christ it is said 
that He is sitting at the right hand of God, and that this signifies that He 
has gone to prepare a place for the elect, as He had said in John xiv (p. 75). 
The desire of one of the writers in this controversy is ‘* that the God of peace 
may give you a heart which loves peace, in order that you may count your 
own glory loss and seek only the glory of God.’? Such expressions have the 
true ring of Calvinism. When such truths are emphasized, it matters little 
if it can be shown that some theologians in those days did not agree in all 
particulars with Calvin. There always has been, and for that matter there 
still is, debatable ground where open questions may be discussed with pro- 
priety. Modern Eudemonism, which does not concern itself about the glory 
of God, need not knock at the door of Reformed Protestantism. There is 
no room for it inside. 

Holland, Mich. N. M. STEFFENS. 
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GISBERTUS VOETIUS, door A. C. DUKER, Theol. Doct. Eerste Deel. Eerste 
Helft. Jeuy en Academiejaren, 1589-1611. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1893. 
8vo, pp. 124, 24. 


Voetius occupies a place of high honor among the Dutch theologians of 
the seventeenth century. He was, perhaps, the ablest, the most learned and 
the most influential of all Calvinistic divines belonging to that period so rich 
in eminent names. Well-nigh every factor in the vigorous and multiform 
life of the Reformed Church of his days has found in him a classical and 
thoroughly Calvinistic expression. He was a scholastic of the first rank, 
who knew how to handle the weapons of his craft with great skill and sub- 
tlety ; a mystic of a deeply pious vein; a writer of exceptional fertility ; and 
a teacher of wide influence. His biography, when fully written, will reflect 
a piece of Church history covering the greater part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and of absorbing interest for everybody who desires to study the devel- 
opment of Calvinism in Holland and elsewhere. There is hardly an event 
of importance in this period with which the name of Voetius has not been 
associated. He sat in the Synod of Dort, was one of the strongest opponents 
of Arminianism and Romanism, afterwards entered the lists against Car- 
tesianism, warned against the extravagances of Labadism, and took a prom- 
inent share in the battle against Cocceianism—all this in addition to his 
endless warfare with the warlike Maresius. 

A biography of Voetius has been wanting hitherto. Dr. Duker in prepar- 
ing one is doing a most useful work. The part now before us constitutes 
the first half of the first volume, and deals with the youthful years of 
Voetius and his period of study spent in the university and the ‘‘ State’s Col- 
lege’ at Leiden. As was to be expected, Voetius is not so much the cen- 
tral figure here as he will be in the later parts of the work. Sometimes we 
even receive the impression that the author makes use of this opportunity 
to deposit for safe-keeping some results of his studies, interesting enough in 
themselves, but only remotely connected with the subject of the biography. 
Still we are grateful for many delightful bits of information. The author 
gives us an insight into the life of theological students at thistime. Voetius 
spent seven years at Leiden. Among his teachers were both Gomarus and 
Arminius. Dr. Duker makes us witnesses of the first cropping out of the 
Arminian controversy in the university. Voetius strongly took to the side 
of Gomarus; and by his outspoken antipathy against Arminius and his views, 
evenas a student, fell out with the regent of the State’s College, Petrus Ber- 
tius, in consequence of which he was removed from that institution. Weare 
greatly impressed with the amount of labor required of those preparing for 
the ministry in those days, both in their propzdeutical and in their theologi- 
sal course, and with the thoroughness and comprehensiveness of the train- 
ing of Voetius in particular. The learning subsequently displayed by him 
becomes somewhat less miraculous if we take into account the wide range 
of his studies and the untiring zeal and devotion which he brought to 
them. 

After the completion of his studies, Voetius became a minister of the church 
at Vlijmen, and afterwards of the church of his native place, Heusden. 
The second part of the first volume will contain the account of this minis- 
try. The second volume will describe the life and work of Voetius as Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Utrecht. We shall look forward with great interest 
to the publication of this sequel to the present installment. Dr. Duker, 
though not a Calvinist, is evidently well qualified for his task. The part 
that lies before us bears witness on almost every page to his careful research 
and to his impartiality of treatment, the latter of which especially is a some- 
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what rare quality in our days when a Calvinist of the type of Voetius comes 
up for discussion. 


Princeton. G. Vos. 





THE CHURCH IN VICTORIA DURING THE EPISCOPATE OF THE RIGHT 
REVEREND CHARLES PERRY, First Bishorp OF MELBOURNE. By 
GEORGE, GOODMAN, M.A., Cantab., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Geelong, Canon of Melbourne, etc. Melbourne: Melville, Mullen & 
Slade; London: Seeley & Co. Pp. 476. 


Only a few years ago there passed away in London one who has left an 
abiding mark upon the Protestantism of Victoria, Australia—Charles Perry, 
D.D., the first Anglican Bishop of Melbourne. It is a fitting thing that the 
memory of such a devoted life and such a remarkable episcopate should be 
kept before the world, as has been done by Canon Goodman in his very inter- 
esting book. We must, however, here enter our respectful protest against 
the assumption conveyed in the title of the volume. The book is not a his- 
tory of ‘* The Church” but of “A Church in Victoria.” 

Charles Perry was the son of John Perry, Esq., of Moor Hall, head of the 
Blackwall shipbuilding firm of Green & Co. Born in 1807, he was educated 
at Harrow and afterwards at Cambridge. He commenced his studies at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with a view of entering the legal profession, 
and actually attended some of the law classes at Lincoln’s Inn. But contact 
with good men at Cambridge and at the houses of such friends as Canon 
Hoare and Mr. J. J. Gurney, where he met Dr. Chalmers, Mrs. Fry and 
Charles Bridges, turned his thoughts to the desirability of entering the 
Christian ministry. At Cambridge he came under the influence of Charles 
Simeon and Mr. Carus, and became a sincere believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and a zealous advocate of evangelical truth. 

Ilis academic equipment was of a high order, and, taken in connection with 
his spiritual earnestness, was of great service to him in the distinguished 
and difficult station to which he was afterwards called. His biographer tells 
us that he was not only senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, but also 
a first classman in the classical Tripos, ‘‘ thus attaining what falls to the lot 
of so few, the highest places both as a classic and a mathematician.” He 
was elected Fellow of his college, and was also appointed one of the Tutors. 

Bishop Perry in later years used to mention an incident of his schoolboy 
days at Iarrow which exercised a permanent influence upon his after life. 
This was * the fact of an assistant master one day saying to me, ‘ You fool, 
Perry, you would do as well as Barry (the head of the form of which I was 
the second), if you would only think you could.’ That saying has beena 
stimulus of exertion to me through life.” 

Mention of his early days, and of the influences which helped to mold his 
character, would be incomplete without a reference to his home training. 
His mother, though she had not been brought up under an evangelical minis- 
try, was a religious woman, and gave her children a religious education. 
‘* She required us,”? wrote her son in after years, ‘‘ to learn the collects, the 
Catechism and Watts’ hymns, and although she had no family prayers, she 
taught us to pray privately morning and evening. On Sunday she made us 
put away all weekday books, and read only such as were of a religious char- 
acter. This training, although not altogether such as a mother of the evan- 
gelical school would now give her children, was, I believe, of inestimable 
value to me. Especially so was the observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
and worship, which I consider to have been, under the gracious influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the chief means of preserving me from becoming a slave of 
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Satan in after years. . . . . I was also, I doubt not, from my mother’s train- 
ing, graciously preserved from the habit, then so common, of profane swear- 
ing.’’ Here is one more illustration of the importance of early religious 
training. Tere is one more encouragement to Christian mothers. The seeds 
of divine truth which they implant in the hearts of their children may seem 
to bring forth no fruit in the subsequent years of youth and early manhood. 
Vice, as in the case of St. Augustine and John Newton, or sheer indifference, 
as in the case of Bishop Perry’s school and college days, may fora time choke 
the work. But God’s providences lead to times of serious thought and 
spiritual anxiety, and then the Holy Spirit quickens the good seed, which has 
lain dormant in the memory, into the blessed growth of repentance and liv- 
ing faith. 

In 1842, Mr. Perry was appointed incumbent of St. Paul’s at Cambridge, 
and there he faithfully labored for five years. In 1847, being then forty years 
old, he was consecrated as the first Bishop of Melbourne. He was accom- 
panied on his voyage to the Southern Continent by a little band of clergy- 
men and candidates for the ministry, some of whom still survive and take 
an active part in the work of this diocese. One of these is the now venera- 
ble Dean Macartney, a native of Dublin and a graduate of Trinity College in 
that city. Dr. Macartney was born in 1799 and is now, therefore, in his 
ninety-fourth year. He is universally respected in Melbourne, by people of 
all classes and all creeds. His son, the Rev. II. B. Macartney, is also an earn- 
est and hard-working clergyman in a suburb of this city. 

Bishop Perry’s installation took place in Melbourne on the 28th of January, 
1848. The text of his sermon on the occasion was 2 Cor. v. 20: ‘* Now then 
we are ambassadors of Christ, as though God did persuade you by us; we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.’? The new bishop soon 
showed that his work as an overseer (episcopos) would be no mere form. He 
addressed himself with intense earnestness to set in order things that were 
wanting, and to advance the cause of religion and of his Church in the 
colony. He was very faithful in his dealings with his clergy. To one of 
them he wrote: 

“Tam very anxious that the ministry of the Word in our Church at Melbourne may be felt by 
the people to be in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, and for this purpose I feel that we 
must all give attention ‘to reading, to exhortation and to doctrine,’ that we must meditate on 
these things, and ‘give ourselves wholly to them.’ ... . Let me, therefore, affectionately urge 
you to take heed to the ministry which you have received, that you fulfill it; to bestow much 
care and pains (always with prayer for the help of the Holy Spirit) upon the arrangement and 
composition of yoursermons.... . I gather that there has been a thin attendance at the ser- 
vices of our Church, and I was sorry to learn the other day that the congregation has again 
fallen off. Such a state of things must cause much pain and humiliation toa faithful minister 
of the Gospel; although it may not be justly chargeable to any fault or neglect of duty on his 
part, yet it ought to lead him to very strict self-examination, and make him to be more fervent 
at the throne of grace, and more zealous and diligent, both in his publie and private ministra- 
tions, in the humble hope that the Spirit may be poured out from on high upon his people and 
himself..... I have made the above remarks upon the arrangement and composition of your 
sermons, because I believe that the public preaching of the Gospel is the most important part of 
a minister's duty ; and because I thought that the last sermon that I heard you preach at — 
might have been much improved, in all the points which I have noticed, by a careful revision 
of the whole..... I am sure you will receive this in the same spirit of love with which I have 
written it.” 


To another, after writing much in the same strain about the preparation 
of sermons, and emphasizing the importance of a good delivery in preaching, 
he says: 

** Next to the preparation and delivery of your sermons, I would direct your attention to the 
reading of the service. Herein you should aim at distinctness, propriety of tone and emphasis, 
and an unaffected devotional manner. The keeping of the mind strictly intent upon the meaning 
and object of what we are reading, care being taken to raise the voice sufliciently to be heard by 
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all the congregation, and to avoid an affected solemnity, spouting, and those faulty habits into 
which we are very apt to fall, will ensure as good a style of reading as ear and voice permit us 
toattain. It is astonishing, however, and very painful to observe, how very few clergymen read 
even moderately well.’”’ 


Such kindly counsel could not fail to have a stimulating effect upon those 
who received it. In the same spirit Bishop Perry visited in person the whole 
of his diocese. In many of his truly apostolic journeys he was accompanied 
by his wife, whose racy letters, narrating their experiences in those early 
pioneer days, form a very readable portion of Canon Goodman’s volume. 

Mrs. Perry’s account of the ‘‘ gold fever ’’ of 1851 will be read with inter- 
est. Writing to her sister from Melbourne, October 4, 1851, she says: 

“Gold! gold! gold! My dear Amelia, we are gone mad with gold; and what is to be the end 
of itno one knows. I posted a letter for you, on the 22d of last month, but the Troubadour, by 
which it is going, is not yet off, ‘because all the men are gone to the diggings.’. . . . The captain 
of the Troubadour, in despair, applied to the Governor to know if he might have some sailors out 
of the gaol, to make up his crew ; his request was granted, but he could only persuade six to go, 
the remainder preferred to ‘do’ their time and then go to the diggings ; and these six had no 
sooner got on board than they managed to run away—of course to the gold fields. The state of 
excitement we are in is altogether indescribable. Two thousand persons, from Melbourne alone, 
took out digging licenses (for which they pay one shilling per day) last week; the town is 
emptied of men, and the streets are full of ‘cradles’ and drays, packed forthe journey. The 
most serious inconvenience is ensuing to those who quietly remain at home. Wood is not to be 
had under one pound a load, and water is five shillings ; everything is risingin proportion, .... 
In post-otlice, custom-house, banks, etc., clerks are throwing up their situations; and such as 
remain are demanding an increase of fifty per cent. to their salaries. At Williamstown one soli- 
tary boatman is left; and some shipping agents have sent to the Heads to prevent vessels, which 
are only entering in ballast, from coming up the Bay, with orders for them to go direct to India 
fora cargo, since there is not achance of their keeping their men here, .... The effect of the dis- 
covery of gold has, I think, hitherto always been prejudicial to a nation; God grant it may not 
be so to us, but we cannot help trembling for the issue.”’ 


The Bishop visited the gold-fields, and was most active in making provi- 
sion for the spiritual wants of the vastly increased population. At several 
places he conducted services for the miners. Mrs. Perry tells of at least one 
occasion when he conducted the service in his riding-dress, his pulpit being 
the stump of a tree. 

The question of Church constitution and government was one which soon 
forced itself upon the Bishop’s attention. Impressed as we have been with 
his spiritual fervor, with his high ideal of the duties of the episcopate and of 
the ministry, on this question we are struck with his remarkable shrewdness 
and foresight. Bishop Perry was quick to see that ecclesiastical claims which 
in England are supported by hoary antiquity and venerable custom—what- 
ever may be said for or against them—would simply not be tolerated in the 
freer atmosphere of a new and democratic community. He did not relish 
for himself, nor did he think desirable for his successors in otlice, the absolute 
power which was conferred upon him by the letters-patent from the Crown. 
Writing on this subject to Bishop Broughton at Sydney, he said: 

‘Even under the most favorable circumstances, I exceedingly dislike despotism, believing 
that whether it exists in the Church or the State, the disadvantages always preponderate over 
the advantages. A limited monarchy is that which I consider the most desirable for both. ... . 
Moreover, with regard to the Church in these colonies, lam convinced, in my own mind, that 
it will never gain a hold of the affections of the people, unless there be something of the popu- 
lar element introduced into its constitution.”’ 


The carrying into effect of these sentiments in the constitution of the 
Chureh of England in Victoria is perhaps the crowning glory of Bishop 
Perry’s life. This was done by an Act passed by the Victorian Legislature, 
which subsequently received the royal assent, to enable members of the 
Anglican Church in Victoria to regulate their own local affairs. The result 
was the formation of a Church Assembly, the first meeting of which was 
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held in Melbourne in 1856. It consisted of more than a hundred members, 
almost half of whom were clergy, and rather more than half were lay repre- 
sentatives. In the Bishop’s opening address, he truly said that this meeting 
was indeed ‘tan epoch in the history of our Church in this country, and I 
may add in the history of the Church throughout the world. For the first 
time we see a legal assembly composed of the clergy and lay representatives 
of the Church, and competent to legislate on matters relating to it.”’ 

Another important feature in Bishop Perry’s administration was the en- 
couragement and development of the agency of laymen in the Church’s work. 
Writing in reference to the desire of some members of the Church of Eng- 
land in a bush-district to avail themselves of the services of a layman, he 
said : 








































“T entirely approve of the intention of Mr. and his neighbors to erect for themselves a 
place of worship, and to conduct the services of the Church ‘ gratuitously by a layman.’ This is 
just what I desire to see done in all those many places where it is at present impossible to pro- 
vide the regular ministry of the Gospel.” 


On another occasion he wrote thus: 


“Of the laymen who have been fellow-helpers to the clergy, a few (would that many more 
were inclined to offer themselves for this work!) are employed during the week in their own 
secular business, and mainly supply the place of an ordained minister on the Sunday. These 
have received my sanction, gladly and thankfully given, to their labor of love; but beyond this 
they are not to be regarded as accredited agents of the Church, Others, the greater number, 
were appointed with my approval, by the Archdeacons or parochial clergy to their several dis- 
tricts, and receive their maintenance from the Church. These constitute the class known by the 
name of lay-readers, and in general devote their whole time to the public and private duties of 
their office. Most of them, I believe, cherish the hope (which, if it be in submission to the will 
of God, is not unbecoming) of qualifying themselves as candidates for Holy Orders.”’ 


In relation to other branches of the Christian Church, the Bishop always 
sought to cultivate a kindly and fraternal spirit. In a charge which he 
delivered to his clergy at the very beginning of his episcopate, he said : 

“In his intercourse with ministers of the various Protestant denominations, a clergyman of 
our Church ought always to exhibit on the one hand the kindness and affability of Christian love, 
and on the other the circumspection of Christian prudence. Although we most heartily approve 
the doctrines and liturgy, and are most justly attached to the Episcopal constitution of our own 
branch of the Church of Christ, we have no right to consider it alone as the true Church, and 
look upon all other bodies of professing Christians as schismatics. The Church of Scotland for 
instance, and the various Protestant Churches on the Continent of Europe, have never seceded 
from the Church of England. .... The order of Bishops—although we believe it upon most 
conclusive evidence to have been derived from the apostles,—is not anywhere in the Scriptures 
commanded to be retained ; and therefore is not, in any of our formularies, or in the writings of 
any of our earliest and best divines, atlirmed to be essential to the constitution of a true 
Church.” 


On another occasion, speaking in the Church Assembly, he said that ‘ highly 
as he valued Episcopacy, he could not admit that, because the Church of 
England was Episcopalian, it ought not to form any combination with 
religious bodies under a different form of government. Ie regarded the 
Presbyterian as a sister Church, and its ministers as clergymen in the strict- 
est sense of the term.”’ The sentiments thus expressed by good Bishop 
Perry have been perpetuated by his successors, and the consequence is that 
the various Protestant denominations in Victoria generally work side by side 
in a spirit of goodwill. 

In the space at our disposal it is impossible to do justice to the many other 
topics of interest which come under notice in the life and work of Bishop 
Perry. Ile resigned the duties of his see, after twenty-seven years of faith- 
ful occupancy, in the year 1876, and returned to England, where he took 
an active part in religious and missionary work, and died in 1891. When he 
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landed at Melbourne in 1848, it was the day of small things in the colony and 
in the Church. The population of Melbourne did not exceed 16,000. The 
total population of Victoria was not more than 30,000. Now the total popu- 
laticn of the colony is 1,157,000, and of its capital 492,000. When he assumed 
the duties of Bishop, there were only three clergymen under his jurisdiction. 
When he resigned, there were upwards of 130 clergymen of the Church of 
England in his diocese. It was no small tribute to his personal character 
and to his devoted life that the Melbourne Argus, a paper with whose opinions 
he had often strongly differed, should say of him, that ‘ during the twenty- 
seven years he has gone in and out amongst us his life has been a daily moral 
lesson to the community—a lesson of purity, unselfishness and devotion to 
duty, the value of which has by no means grown less with the lapse of time.” 
The fragrance of his memory is still fresh in Melbourne. The work he was 
enabled to do for his Church and for his Master will abide for generations. 
Happy the Church that has had such a Bishop. Happy the colony that has 
had such men to care for its moral, educational and spiritual interests in its 
early days, when national institutions are being formed, and when the 
national life receives impressions which may influence its entire future. 
Melbourne, Australia. C. Il. Irwin. 


Early Church History. A Sketch of the First Four Centuries. By J. Ver- 
non Bartlett, M.A., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and Lecturer on 
Church History in Mansfield College. Pp. 160. [Present Day Primers 
Series.] (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1894.) In 
a very brief compass Mr. Bartlett tries to combine the merits of a philo- 
sophical or ‘Sinner’? view of the development of the early Church, and a 
comprehensive as well as a thoroughly scholarly presentation of the facts as 
seen in the light of the most recent historical research and discussion. The 
success of such an effort was destined to be partial. While the student who 
is familiar with the facts of the first four centuries of the Christian Church 
will find this booklet stimulating or at least interesting, it is probable that 
the beginner will have some difficulty in using it at all; it deals too much 
with “inner ”’ relations without giving enough of the outward features held 
in their relations. The period is divided into generations instead of centu- 
ries or epochs of an undefined number of years. This is certainly better 
than division into centuries, but more arbitrary and therefore not as good as 
the division into epochs marked by definite crises.—— Was the Apostle Peter 
ever at Rome? A Critical Examination of the Evidence and Arguments Pre- 
sented on Both Sides of the Question. By Rev. Mason Gallagher, D.D. 
Introduction by Rev. John Hall, D.D. Pp. xvi. 249. (New York: Printed 
by Hunt & Eaton, 1894.) The author has examined evidently with great 
patience and care a vast amount of literature bearing on this question. He 
has failed, however, to discriminate between the question of Peter’s visiting 
or residing in Rome and his holding the office of Bishop of the Christian 
Church in that city or founding that Church. He also fails to distinguish 
between the historical statements of ancient writers speaking from near 
knowledge and the opinions of medieval and modern writers. This confusion 
takes away from the force of his polemic. For the time being at least, the 
argument of Prof. Ramsay (not Ramsey as the author uniformly has it) on the 
other side of the question will commend itself in spite of Dr. Gallagher’s 
efforts to destroy its force. ——Studien iiber Johannes Calvin. Von Dr. th. 
Adolf Zahn. Pp. viii. 119. (Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertels- 
mann, 1894.) Dr. Zahn has followed the literature of the life and character 
of Calvin for the last thirty years and more, with the intention of giving the 
world a life of Calvin himself. While he has not yet reached this end, he 
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gathers up and gives in this brochure his studies on this literature. Thus 
the pamphlet is a critical bibliography of Calvin’s life and character. The 
works reviewed are all of importance, including treatises by Kampschulte and 
Cornelius, Stiihelin, Hase, Dorner, Loofs, Schaff, Marks and Kuyper. The 
reviewer is an uncompromising Calvinist and deplores the decline of Calvin- 
ism in Europe in the nineteenth century, but is not at all appalled or discour- 
aged by the fact. He believes in the future and ultimate triumph of Calvin- 
ism because it is the true interpretation of the divinely revealed system of 
truth. A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States. 
By Williston Walker, Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. Pp. xiv. 
451. [American Church History Series. Vol. iii.] (New York: The 
Christian Literature Company, 1894.) It is very doubtful whether this vol- 
ume will be surpassed by any other in the American Church History Series. 
Both in the method and scope of the work Dr. Walker commends his plan as 
the ideal for such a series. Independently of the series the volume will con- 
stitute by far the best compendiou’ history of Congregationalism that has 
recently appeared. It differs on the one hand from the cheaper and popular 
works, whose main attraction seems to be in the illustrations that adorn 
them: and on the other, from the rather heavy and technical treatises calcu- 
lated to be used only by a small circle of close students. Dr. Walker traces 
Congregationalism from its beginnings in old England to the most recent 
discussions in New England regarding the doctrine of second proba- 
tion and the new Andover theology. His choice of material is judicious. 
What he omits is omitted for good and apparent reasons. And what he 
includes in the history commends itself as important. He is evidently a 
very enthusiastic believer in the polity of his denomination, and may be par- 
doned if occasionally the advocate of Congregationalism takes the upper 
hand in the work and the historian seems to retire to the background. If we 
were to take exception to anything in the book, it would be to the effort to 
bring down the history to the present day. It is to be presumed that this was 
in the plan of the American Church History Series as outlincd by the Commit- 
tee of the American Church History Society that had the matter in charge. 
sut no earnest thinker who takes part in the movements of his own day can 
avoid the temptation to present these movements from the angle of his own 
party. Hence the men of the generation in which important discussions 
have taken place, have been as a rule considered less fit to be the historians 
of those movements than men of a subsequent generation. Dr. Walker, 
careful as he has been, will find many in his own denomination who will 
take issue with him, as to the color he has given his record of the burning 
controversy. This part of the work may have to be rewritten at some 
later time. But if not as history, at least as a source of history, even 
this part of the volume will prove of great value. A History of the 
Disciples of Christ, the Society of Friends, the United Brethren in Christ 
and the Evangelical Association. By B. B. Tyler, D.D., Professor A. C. 
Thomas, M.A., R. H. Thomas, M.D., D. Berger, D.D., and Rev. S. P. 
Spreng. And Bibliography of American Church History. By Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D. [American Church History Series. Vol. 
xii.] Pp. x. 519. (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 
1894.) The cooperation of six authors in the preparation of this volume 
has resulted in its production and publication out of the order in which it 
was to be expected as the last in the series. This fact, apparently so insig- 
nificant, becomes somewhat important to the student of the Bibliography of 
American Church History, when it is considered that the bibliographical 
number of the series constitutes naturally a part of this last volume. The 
student is thus given a bibliography of the whole subject pending the 
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appearance of the special bibliographies going into the separate parts. Thus 
he has to postpone comparing the specific with the general lists of sources 
and literature. The General Bibliography furnished by Dr. Jackson will be 
found full and accurate in general, though one is puzzled as to the ideal of 
fullness which was in Dr. Jackson’s mind in preparing it. When one finds 
in it such works as Abbott’s The Roman Catholic Question and J. E. Price’s 
Epworth League Workers, one is led to expect many more of much greater 
significance and value as sources, which, however, are not included in it. It 
does not appear, therefore, whether this is intended to be an exhaustive or a 
selected list; and if the latter, what the principle of selection is. It would 
also seem at first sight that some classification would add to the usefulness 
of a list like this. There is no doubt that the student who already knows the 
name of an author or a book, can go to an alphabetically arranged bibliog- 
raphy and find the precise title, etc., of the work he is seeking for; but 
for one who is in search of the literature, either exhaustively or selected, of 
a special topic, a classified list would be of much greater value. This defect 
in Dr. Jackson’s bibliography is to some extent overcome by the special bib- 
liographies given in the separate numbers of the series; but not altogether ; 
for these latter are drawn up on denominational lines; what they do for the 
denominational histories, this bibliography might have done for the whole 
field. As for the denominational histories in this volume it must be said that 
they do not attain to the high standard set for the series in Jacob’s Luther- 
anism. An exception might perhaps be made in favor of the part by the 
Drs. Thomas treating of the Friends. Dr. Tyler could easily have omitted 
his first two chapters without our losing a single item of information, impor- 
tant or unimportant, about the Disciples and their history. Beginning with 
his third chapter, he could have given us a clearer and more adequate concep- 
tion of the causal and genetic relations of events in the history of his denomi- 
nation, instead of the statistical and expository statement of their views and 
practices which he has presented. Dr. Berger is more satisfactory in these 
respects, though not altogether ideal. Mr. Spreng labors under special difti- 
culties, as he comes into the region of contemporaneous events. It is always 
a delicate task to record without partisanship or prejudice the cause of dis- 
sensions in which one takes an active part; and Mr. Spreng has, perhaps 
without intending it, fallen into the temptation of writing ex parte. He cer- 
tainly exaggerates the public and doctrinal aspects of the disruption in the 
Evangelical Association and minimizes the importance of the personal ani- 
mosity between Bishops Esher and Dubs as a factor in the case. At any rate, 
some of the language he uses is evidently too strongly partisan and will inter- 
fere with his being taken as a trustworty source of information.— The 
Struggle of Protestant Dissenters for Religious Toleration in Virginia. By 
Henry R. McIlwaine, Ph.D., Professor of English and History, Hampden 
Sidney College. Pp. 67. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, Herbert B. Adams, Editor. Twelfth Series, 
iv.] (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1894.) The religious life of 
Virginia presents three distinct phases or stages of development. The first 
of these ends with the establishment of the Episcopal Church ; the second, 
with the toleration of Dissenters; and the third, with absolute religious lib- 
erty. The second of these stages, it is the purpose of this number of the 
Johns Hopkins studies to present. The period covered is a period of strug- 
gle, and Dr. McIlwaine investigates it not as one continuous movement 
beginning with intolerant establishment and ending in toleration, but 
from the point of view of the three bodies of Dissenters who separately and 
one by one obtained their rights. These three bodies are the Quakers, the 
Huguenots and Germans and the Presbyterians. ——Samuel Chapman Arm- 
46 
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strong. A Sketch. By Robert C. Ogden. Pp. 40. (Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1894.) This memorial address was delivered 
by Mr. Ogden, on the first observance of ‘‘ Founder’s Day ” at the Hampton 
Institute, which coming as it did in close proximity to the birthday of Gen- 
eral Armstrong, the founder, furnished a fit occasion for the memorial ser- 
vice. The tribute is naturally a glowing one, but not extravagant, compared 
with similar productions. Its external execution is tasteful and neat.—— 
Benjamin Griffith. Biographical Sketches contributed by Friends. Edited 
by Charles H. Banes, M.A. Pp. 296. (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1894.) This volume contains the estimates of the dif- 
ferent parts of the late Dr. Griffith’s public life and work by as many as 
eighteen persons. It is thus a sort of cooperative biography of one who has 
contributed very largely to the development of the denominational efficiency 
of the Baptists, by organizing and pushing with energy the work of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. The merits and faults of the vol- 
ume are simply such as naturally grow out of the cooperative plan of liter- 
ary work. The separate sketches are different in quality and style, and often 
fit ill into one another. The plan, however, exhibits the many-sidedness of 
Dr. Griffith’s work and character effectually, by presenting the testimony of 
so many competent witnesses. 
Chicago. A.C, ZENOS. 


IV.—STATISTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. Enumerated, Classified 
and Described on the Basis of the Government Census of 1890. Withan 
Introduction on the Condition and Character of American Christianity. 
By H. K. CARRoLxL, LL.D. (In Charge of the Division of Churches, 
Eleventh Census.) The American Church History Series. Vol. i. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co., 1893. 8vo, pp. xii, 449. 


Dr. Carroll is well known as the religious and political editor of The Inde- 
pendent. The book is published by the “‘ Christian Literature Company ”’ of 
New York, and is the first volume of the American Church History Series, 
consisting of a library of denominational histories published under the 
auspices of the American Society of Church History. The venerated and 
beloved Dr. Schaff was one of the general editors of these volumes. The 
book is not only the first of its series in the field, but in its scope and com- 
pleteness the first of its kind, as the recent census upon which it is based is 
the most comprehensive ever madein this department. It may be considered 
as one of the indispensable books for the American pastor and Christian 
patriot. Its standpoint is panoramic. It gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
religious forces of our great country, and is therefore replete with informa- 
tion and suggestive facts from which many important inferences may be 
drawn and many stirring and stimulating generalizations may be made. 
The main body of the book consists of 376 pages, containing forty-three 
chapters dealing with the general religious divisions represented in the coun- 
try. The chapters vary much in length, in proportion to the space required, 
the longest one being devoted to the Methodists, the next longest to the Pres- 
byterians, while the Baptists are third, with one page Jess than the Presby- 
terians. These several ‘‘ denominational families,’ using Dr. Carroll’s own 
technical classification, numbering forty-three in all, are treated historically 
and statistically, with the denominational differentiz noted in separate sec- 
tions of the chapter. This main body of the book is preceded by an Introduc- 
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tion by Dr. Carroll, covering fifty-three pages, in which he takes us into his 
workshop and explains to us how he accomplished his task, and gives us val- 
uable points as to his method and system of classification, with very just and 
discriminating analyses of the religious characteristics of our country, and 
some suggestive remarks upon the leading features of the religious situation 
in America as brought to view by the last census. He gives us also at the out- 
set full explanation of terms, and concludes his book with sixty-two pages of 
statistical tables giving a condensed and encyclopedic array of classified 
figures, which are admirably arranged for presenting a kaleidoscopic variety 
to the whole subject. The statistical tables go over the whole field, first by 
States, then by denominations and denominational families, then by denomi- 
nations and denominational families again with an exclusive reference to 
communicants. Then, the denominations are classified according to polity, 
followed by a table representing the colored denominations and colored or- 
ganizations within regular denominational lines. He concludes with a re- 
markable series of tables in which the denominational status is given in every 
city of the United States with a population of over 25,000. In these tables 
are given the number of organizations, church edifices, value of church 
property, and number of communicants of each prominent denomination rep- 
resented in the city. A thorough Index completes one of the most unique 
books published in our day. 

A few points deserve special notice : 

1. The scope and method of the census. It is the most complete that has 
ever been made, covering more items than any which preceded it. In every 
previous census the material was gathered by United States Marshals and 
their agents. In 1880, much pains was taken to make the results thorough 
and complete, but as the appropriations were exhausted before these results 
could be tabulated the whole effort was fruitless. In 1889, Dr. Carroll was 
appointed by Hon. R. P. Porter, Superintendent of the Eleventh Census, to 
the responsible duty which he has so faithfully discharged. He reduced the 
scope of the inquiries of 1880, and limited the range of the survey. His plan 
was to include seven points, as follows: organizations, church edifices, seat- 
ing capacity, places of worship other than churches, their seating capacity, 
value of church property, and number of communicants. The number of 
ministers is also given in the denominational statistics at the end of the book. 
He experienced great difficulty in reducing the varied character of the returns 
to uniformity. In conducting his inquiries he used the ecclesiastical rather 
than the national enumerator, and gathered his facts from the officers of the 
churches themselves, having provided them with elaborate instructions, cir- 
culars and schedules. He made the presbytery, the classis, the association, the 
synod, the diocese, the conference, etc., the unit in the division of the work, 
and through these his agents reached the churches. The appropriation for this 
vast business was ample, and every facility was given to complete the great 
undertaking. The advantage of this arrangement will be seen when it is re- 
membered that the census enumerators are not allowed to ask individuals as 
to their religious connections, and a work like this could never be done 
through application to individual homes. 

2. The scheme of classification. The one adapted by Dr. Carroll is, first, 
divisions, which he names as Christian, Jewish and miscellaneous; second, 
classes, such as Catholic and Protestant, evangelical and non-evangelical ; 
third, denominational groups or families, which are further subdivided into 
varieties or branches of the main denominational family. In thisconnection 
it may be noted that the distinction, evangelical and non-evangelical, is based 
either upon membership in or doctrinal harmony with the organization 
known as the Evangelical Alliance. All Protestant bodies which cannot be 
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placed in recognized relations to the Evangelical Alliance are regarded as non- 
evangelical. Notwithstanding this careful discrimination, Dr. Carroll seems 
to have found reasons sufficient to justify him in ranking the Universalists 
among the evangelical denominations; which seems to be a slip, even if 
judged according to his own standpoint. 

3. The analysis of the causes of division. At the beginning of each chap- 
ter dealing with a denominational family is a description of the peculiarities 
of that denominational group. This description is condensed, and yet com- 
prehensive and valuable. As to the causes of religious division, Dr. Carroll 
sums them up under four heads—those pertaining to doctrine, to polity, to 
questions of morals and to the personal influence of ambitious and disputa- 
tious leaders. To these must be added race distinctions, slavery and contro- 
versies over practical questions; while some of these divisions have been 
directly imported. Some of these causes, however, apply to varieties in de- 
nominational groups rather than to denominations themselves. He has much 
to say as to the needlessness of many of these divisions, especially the varieties 
under families; and he criticises severely what he calls the ‘‘ meaningless 
titles ’’ of some of the denominations. He specifies the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States and the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Reformed Church in the United States and the Reformed Church in 
America. Also the Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America and the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North America, the one 
having a Synod the other a General Synod. There are seventeen varieties of 
Methodists, sixteen of Lutherans, thirteen of Baptists, twelve of Presbyte- 
rians, twelve Mennonites, seven Catholics, six Adventists, four Quakers, four 
Plymouth Brethren, three River Brethren, two Episcopalians, two Reformed 
and two United Brethren, and a number of single denominations. There 
are in all 143 denominations and denominational varieties, but most of them 
are small and uninfluential. Ninety-seven of them represent varieties no 
one of which has more than 25,000 communicants. Seventy-five have less 
than 10,000 communicants each, fifty-four less than 2500 and thirty-two less 
than 1000. Some appear in the census with as few as twenty-five members; 
one with twenty-one members had to be excluded because it was so scat- 
tered that it had no place of worship. It is apparent, therefore, that it is 
the small and unimportant varieties that give the divided aspect to religion 
in the United States. We could certainly well spare the vast majority of 
them. There seems to be something, however, inthe American environment 
which is conducive to religious differences. We are a cosmopolitan nation, 
constantly assimilating a large immigration. Men who have never thought 
before on religious subjects begin to think for themselves here, where there 
is the utmost freedom to the conscience as well as to the contumaciousness 
of religious human nature. Many phases of religious thought are constantly 
modifying each other, or clashing in such a way as to solidify minor differ- 
ences. <A liberal spirit is more or less active among conservatives, and con- 
servatism is on the alert to keep liberalism within bounds. 

Some of the most curious ijlustrations of denominational variety are found 
among the Baptists, where we have the Regular divided into North, South 
and Colored, the General Six-Principle, the Seventh-Day, the Free-Will with 
two varieties, the General Separate, the United, the Baptist Church of Christ, 
the Primitive and the Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptist. 
Another curiosity of denominational division is found in the Dunkards, who 
are German Baptists or Brethren, who emigrated to the United States and 
organized their first church in Pennsylvania in 1728. They were a devout 
and situiple people, who earnestly endeavored to live according to the letter 
of the New Testament. A more unworldly spirit could hardly be imagined. 
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They fought the world and all its devices and fashions. They were con- 
stantly on the alert lest in some form it should find an entrance among them. 
They were continually discussing at their annual meetings how to avoid the 
encroachments of fashion in dress or ornament, or style of living, or con- 
formity to any new-fangled notions of worldly society.. They passed resolu- 
tions decreeing what their women should refrain from wearing, and even 
inveighed against having bells upon their horses in sleighing time. Finally, 
upon a fateful occasion, a query was sent up as to whether it was lawful for 
the loyal members of the community to establish or patronize high-schools. 
The reply was peremptory, and worded in the language of Scripture. It 
was that brethren should not mind “ high things, but condescend to men of 
low estate.’’ The high-school tendency, however, would not down, and de- 
veloped into the extreme of an established college. Innovations began to 
thicken, liberal ideas began to assert themselves to a dangerous extent, and 
there was no help for it, the Dunkards must divide; so they have rallied under 
the four banners of Conservative, Progressive, Old Order and Seventh-Day. 

4, Some prominent features of denominational relationship. In indicating 
the comparative standing of the various denominations some system must be 
adopted. The most effective method of accomplishing this in a hurried re- 
view seems to be to name, first, the point of comparison, and then indicate 
the relative rank of the prominent denominational groups. 

First, as to ministers—under this head we have the following results: 
Methodists, 30,000; Baptists, 25,646; Presbyterians, 10,448 ; Catholics, 9196 ; 
Congregationalists, 5058 ; Lutherans, 4591, and Protestant Episcopal, 4224. 

Second, as to the number of organizations: the Methodists have 51,489 ; the 
Baptists, 48,029; Presbyterians, 13,476; Catholics, 10,276; Lutherans, 8595 ; 
the Disciples of Christ, 7246; Protestant Episcopal, 5102, and Congregation- 
alists, 4868. 

Third, as to the number of church edifices: the Methodists have 46,138 ; 
Baptists, 37,789; Presbyterians, 12,469; Catholics, 8816; Lutherans, 6701; 
Disciples of Christ, 5324; Protestant Episcopal, 5103, and Congregationalists, 
4736. 

Fourth, as to seating capacity of church edifices: Methodists, 12,863,178 ; 
Baptists, 11,599,534; Presbyterians, 4,038,650 ; Catholics, 3,374,907 ; Luther- 
ans, 2,205,635; Disciples of Christ, 1,609,452; Congregationalists, 1,553,080, 
and Protestant Episcopal, 1,360,877. 

Fifth, as to value of church property : the Methodists have property valued 
at $132,000,000; the Catholics, $118,000,000; Presbyterians, $95,000,000 (of 
which $74,000,000 belongs to the Northern Presbyterian); the Episcopalians, 
$82,835,000; the Baptists, $82,680,000. 

Sixth, as to number of communicants: the Catholics, embracing seven 
branches, have 6,258,000; the Methodists, seventeen branches, 4,589,000; the 
Baptists, thirteen branches, 3,718,000; the Presbyterians, twelve branches, 
1,278,000, and the Lutherans, sixteen branches, 1,231,000. 

The grand total of results, including all evangelical and non-evangelical 
denominations, is as follows: Ministers, 111,036; organizations, 165,297; 
church edifices, 142,639; seating capacity, 43,596,378; value of church prop- 
erty, $679,694,439, and communicants, 20,618,307. 

The Methodists take first rank in every particular except in the number of 
communicants, where they are outranked by the Catholics to the extent of 
1,600,000. The Baptist denomination is second in every particular except in 
the matter of church property, in which it isoutranked, first, by the Catholics 
to the extent of about $36,000.000 ; second, by the Presbyterians by about $12,- 
500,000, and third, by the Episcopalians by ‘about $500,000. The Presbyterians 
hold an average rank of third in the list, not being surpassed in anything except 
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by the Methodists, Baptists and Catholics, and by the last only in the matter 
of church property and communicants. It is a noticeable fact that while the 
Protestant Episcopal comes fourth in the list as to value of church property, 
following the Methodists, Catholics and Presbyterians, yet it is sixth in the 
list as regards number of communicants, so that of all denominations it rep- 
resents the largest value in church property to each individual member. The 
average seating capacity of each Protestant Episcopal edifice is 266, and its 
average value $16,182, and the amount of value represented by each com- 
municant is $153. The Unitarians are the next in order, representing $152 
of value to each communicant, while the average value of each church is 
$24,375, a figure only surpassed by the Reformed Jews. In our Northern 
Presbyterian Church the average seating capacity is 333, and the average 
value of each edifice is $11,172, and the value represented by each member is 
$94. The general average value of houses of worship, all denominations in- 
cluded, is $4707. The largest average is found among the Jews; in the case 
of the Orthodox it is $22,967, and of the Reformed, $38,839. 

Some important facts may be deduced from the above statistics. Nearly 
one person in every three of our total population is a church member, and 
the total adherents of religious organizations in the country may be said to 
represent the entire population, with the exception of about 5,000,000, who 
may be ranked as non-religious. A few of these only can be classed as 
atheistical, or wholly given over to infidelity. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that a formidable percentage of the adherents of the Church are practically 
non-religious in the spiritual sense of the word. Dr. Carroll estimates that 
one out of every twelve persons is either an active or passive opponent of re- 
ligion ; two out of every three are not communicants, and it remains an open 
question how far their lives are under the power of religious principle. Over 
two out of every three of the population could be provided with a church 
sitting at once, and when we take into consideration the fact that a certain 
percentage could not be induced to attend church, and that a large number 
must be necessarily detained by infancy, sickness or other necessary hindrance, 
and that over 2,000,000 could be accommodated in places of worship other 
than churches, it is fair to say that almost the entire population who would 
be either willing or able to attend church upon any stated Sunday could be 
provided with sittings. These facts take an added interest when we note 
that, of the 165,297 organizations, all are Christian but 1858, a little more than 
one per cent., and all are Protestant except 12,365, or a little over seven per 
cent. Christian organizations therefore form nearly ninety-nine per cent. of 
the total of the religious forces of the United States, and Protestant organi- 
zations about ninety-three per cent. Christian communicants form over 
ninety-eight per cent. of the total of communicants, 7. ¢., of the 20,618,307 
communicants all but 356,567 are Christian. Protestant communicants 
represent sixty-eight per cent. of the total, Catholic thirty-one and a half 
per cent., while the Jewish and miscellaneous element form only one and a 
half per cent. Again, of the 153,165 Protestant organizations all but 
1061 are evangelical, and of the 14,011,583 Protestant communicants all but 
142,104 are evangelical, that is, over ninety-nine per cent. of the Protestant 
organizations are evangelical, and ninety-nine per cent. of Protestant com- 
municants belong to evangelical denominations. A very liberal interpreta- 
tion is given, however, to the word evangelical. 

5. The growth of the Churches. It is difficult to obtain here comparative 
results, as the previous efforts at taking a census have not been sufficiently 
complete. A comparison may be made, however, in some respects with 
the growth of population. In the last ten years the total population of the 
country has increased at a rate slightly less than twenty-five per cent. The 
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increase of Protestant communicants in the country during the correspond- 
ing period was forty-two per cent. or a trifle over seventeen per cent. larger 
than the average growth of population. This is more than that of the 
Catholic Church, which stands at abeut thirty percent. When we take into 
consideration the enormous immigration to swell the Catholic commu- 
nion, the showing is greatly to the advantage of Protestant growth. The 
largest percentage of gain was by the Lutheran Church, representing sixty- 
eight per cent.; the next by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, fifty- 
seven per cent.; the third by the Protestant Episcopal Church, forty-eight 
per cent.; the fourth by the Presbyterian Church, thirty-nine per cent.; the 
fifth by the Baptist Church, thirty-seven per cent.; the sixth by the Congre- 
gationalists, thirty-three per cent., and the seventh by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, thirty per cent. It is manifest that thousands of Catholics must 
become Protestants where hundreds of Protestants become Catholics, as, in 
spite of the immense increment of immigration, its comparative growth is 
represented as only about thirty per cent. 

6. General impressions. The Christianity of the United States is orthodox 
and evangelical to an immensely preponderating extent. It is also Protestant 
as over against Catholic, since out of a Christian population of over 
57,000,000 nearly 50,000,000 are Protestant. If we consider only communi- 
cants, the country is ninety-eight per cent. Christian, and sixty-eight per 
cent. Protestant. The evangelical Churches are doing a wonderful work. 

The non-religious forces of the country are apparently in an insignificant 
minority ; yet this very fact has in it much to sober and chasten our estimate 
of the situation when we consider the enormous influence which the forces 
of evil seem to exert, and the destructive work they are accomplishing. 
There must bea fearful amount of dead and useless and cumbersome material 
in our Churches, or we would certainly make a mightier impression upon the 
country. Dr. Carroll, however, sums up his chapter upon the influence of 


the Church upon society in a way which gives a grandly optimistic outlook, 
and is full of stimulus and cheer. 


“Tt is to be remembered,’’ he says, ‘‘ that all the houses of worship have been built by volun- 
tary contributions. They have been provided by private gifts, but are offered to the public for 
free use. The Government has not given a dollar to provide them, nor does it appropriate a dollar 
for their support. And yet the Church is the mightiest, most pervasive, most persistent, and 
most beneficent force in our civilization. It affects, directly or indirectly, all human activities 
and interests. 

“Tt is a large property-holder and influences the market for real estate. 

“Tt is a corporation and administers large trusts. 

“It is a public institution, and is therefore the subject of protective legislation. 

“Tt is a capitalist, and gathers and distributes large wealth. 

“It isan employer, and furnishes means of support to ministers, organists, singers, janitors 
and others, 

“Tt is a relief organization, feeding the hungry, clothing the naked and assisting the destitute. 

“Ttis a university, training children and instructing old and young by public lectures on reli- 
gion, morals, industry, thrift and the duties of citizenship. 

“It is a reformatory influence, recovering the vicious, immoral and dangerous elements of 
society and making them exemplary citizens. 

“It is a philanthropic association, sending missionaries to the remotest countries to Christian- 
ize savage and degraded races. 

“Tt is organized beneficence, founding hospitals for the sick, asylums for orphans, refuges for 
the homeless, and schools, colleges, and universities for the ignorant. 

“It prepares the way for commerce, and creates and stimulates industries. Architects, carpen- 
ters, painters and other artisans are called to build its houses of worship ; mines, quarries and 
forests are worked to provide the materials, and railroads and ships are employed in transporting 
them. It requires tapestries and furnishings, and the looms that weave them are busy day and 
night. It buys millions of Bibles, prayer-books, hymn-books and papers, and the presses which 
supply them never stop. 

‘““Who that considers these moral and material aspects of the Church can deny that it is 
beneficent in its aims, unselfish in its plans, and impartial in the distribution of its blessings? 
It is devoted to the temporal and eternal interests of mankind. 
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‘Every cornerstone it lays, it lays for humanity ; every temple it opens, it opens to the world ; 
every altar it establishes, it establishes for the salvation of souls. Its spires are fingers pointing 
heavenward ; its ministers are messengers of good tidings, ambassadors of hope and angels of 
mercy. 

‘What is there among men to compare with the Church in its power to educate, elevate and 
civilize mankind ?”’ 

New York City. JAMES S. DENNIS. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCHLESS IN SCOTLAND. Facts and Fig- 
ures. By the Rev. RopErtT Howie, M.A. Glasgow: David Bryce & 
Son, 1893. 4to, pp. 248. 


Mr. Robert Howie is one of the most successful of those who have inher- 
ited some of Dr. Chalmers’ spirit and emulated his zeal, in dealing with the 
masses of humanity crowded into our modern cities. No one is better fitted 
by practical experience to treat such a subject as he here proposes; no one 
had a stronger incitement to study, or has a better right to speak a word in 
season concerning, what he calls the ‘“‘churchless”’ masses; and to no one 
will the Scotch Churches be more apt to pay heed as he urges aggressive mis- 
sionary work or seeks to point out its best methods or the localities where 
the need of it ismost crying. Mr. Howie’s laborious tabulations in this vol- 
ume must have cost much time and work, and make a.fair beginning of the 
scientific statistical study of ecclesiastical life in Scotland. The volume is 
indispensable to one who would understand the problems raised in really 
aggressive home mission work. We can do nothing here beyond pointing to it 
and extracting such a table as the following, which gives Mr. Howie’s con- 
clusions as to the ecclesiastical connection of the Scottish people: 





Persons in Per 1000 
Chureh whole 
connection. , population. 


Established Church....... ose | 25880247 284.7 
Free Church ...... ST peaibine | 771,081 191.5 
United Presbyterian Church... 455,101. 113.1 
Smaller Protestant Bodies nhs 238,010 59.1 

352,747 «87.6 





Total number of persons in Church connection 2,963,136 736.0 
The churchless (according to this estimate) . 1,062,511 264.0 





One of the alarming facts brought out by these statistics is the continuous 
decrease of late years in church attendance. The population of Scotland in- 
creased 13.5 per cent in the fifteen years from 1876 to 1891, and the member- 
ship of the three great Presbyterian denominations increased 19.9 per cent. 
But there was a decrease in church attendance during these fifteen years of 
34.9 per cent. In 1891 only 192 of each 1000 of the population attended the 
best attended diets of worship. Another fact brought out is the impossibil- 
ity of estimating the adherents of a Church by multiplying its membership 
roll by three and a half—a very commonly used multiplier: this multiplier 
often gives more than the whole population of the district. Interesting facts 
are brought out as to the distribution of churches. There are about 4500 
churches in Scotland, which gives one place of worship for every 886 of the 
population. In the bounds of the Presbytery of Biggar there are only 328 
persons available for each church of the three great Presbyterian denomina- 
tions; while in the Presbytery of Glasgow there are 3142, and in some of its 
populous districts over 4900. Asarule, the wealthy suburbs of the large cities, 
and country towns generally, are overchurched ; while the populous districts 
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in the cities are underchurched. Even in the most sparsely settled regions no 
man need go over five miles to church, while in the crowded parts of cities 
there is not sufficient church room. Even more interesting facts are brought 
out as to the rate of contribution. In Scotland, also, endowment saps liber- 
ality in giving. The contribution of the Established Church per member in 
1891 was 14s, 6d.; that of the Free Church 48s. 1d.; and that of the United Pres- 
byterians 41s. 5d. The author remarks: ‘* The restraining effects of endow- 
ments on the grace of Christian liberality are everywhere manifest. The rate 
of contribution per member of the Established Church, even when averaged 
for whole Presbyteries and for the whole country, presents such a contrast to 
the rate in the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, that the latter denom- 
inations simply could not afford, as the case now stands, to enter a recon- 
structed Presbyterian Church.’’ It is sometimes said that this is due to the 
number of the very poor gathered in by the Establishment. But Mr. Howie’s 
tables disprove this. Asa rule, the richest districts contribute least. For ex- 
ample, the Presbytery of Kinkardine-O’-Neil, which is apparently the richest 
Presbytery in the Church, contributed for all objects only 4s. 6d. per member ; 
the Presbytery of Alford, apparently the third richest, contributed only 3s. 3d. 
per member. 

The author’s remarks on the need of aggressive as well as attractive work 
for gathering in the people are very suggestive, coming from one with his 
practical experience. The following words as to dependence upon the work 
of popular evangelists are worthy of especial note: ‘‘ The people who flock 
around popular evangelists are not those most difficult to reach. They are, to 
a certain extent, interested and impressed. There are, it is true, notable ex- 
ceptions to this rule, especially in cases where a whole community of moder- 
ate size is greatly stirred. But in large cities it is generally found that the 
most careless and degraded of the population can only be reached by the old- 
fashioned, thorough-going system of house-to-house visitation and district 
meetings. In order to bring the Gospel to each member of such communities, 
each congregation should have its own territorial district, and should visit it 
so conscientiously that not asingle churchless family shall fail to have brought 
to it, week after week, a pressing invitation to the sanctuary and to the Sav- 
iour. They should permeate it by a system of kitchen meetings.’’ These 
are golden words of advice; and it is just this system, it will be remembered, 
which has been pressed by Dr. McCosh on the attention of the American 
Churches. 

On another ‘* burning question ’’ Mr. Howie has a word to say out of his 
wide practical experience. He says: ‘‘ The tables have been to the author 
an interesting study, so far as the Free Church is concerned, inasmuch as, in 
not a few well-known cases, they supply practical proof of the effect on con- 
gregations of the advocacy of views, which, in the estimation of plain men 
and women, undermine faith in Holy Scripture... .. The tables conclu- 
sively prove that, generally speaking, the best-filled churches are those of min- 
isters known to stand in the old paths, and that, in Scotland as in Germany, 
the main achievement of destructive criticism applied to Holy Scripture is to 
destroy congregations The simple fact is, that the people of Scotland 
will not permanently listen to, or pay for, any teaching or preaching that 
seems to them to undermine the faith.” 

That the tables which Mr. Howie has compiled deserve study, perhaps 
enough has been said to show; we commend them to our readers. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


Princeton Theological Seminary: General Catalogue, 1894. >, pp. 440. 
(Philadelphia: James B. Rodgers’ Printing Company, 1894.) This goodly 
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volume gives brief biographical sketches of all the matriculants of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary since its foundation, 4391 in all. Of these, 1812 
are already dead, while 2579 are still in the harness. The immense labor 
involved in collecting and compiling this material has been borne by the Rev. 
Joseph H. Dulles, Librarian of the Seminary. He deserves the thanks not 
only of the institution which he has so efficiently served, but of all lovers 
of the Presbyterian Church, material for the biographies of so many of the 
ministers of which he has thus preserved. The volume opens lines of inter- 
esting remark on the broad usefulness of an institution like Princeton Semi- 
nary and on the fortunes of her graduates, which cannot, however, be prose- 
cuted here. 


V.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


PRESENT DAy THEOLOGY. A Popular Discussion of Leading Doctrines of 
the Christian Faith. By Lewis FreNcu STEARNS, late Professor of 
Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This title contains an assumption which will be resented by many. In the 
volume we have “ present-day theology,”’ it is true, but have we this by way 
of eminence—the prevailing theology of this generation? Perhaps we have; 
though more’s the pity if such is the case. The essay at the close of the 
volume, read by the author before the International Congregational Coun- 
cil in London, 1891, shows that, according to his own opinion, he coincides 
with the present direction of thought among Congregationalists of the 
United States. Probably, however, he would not claim that this denomina- 
tion sets the standard for Christians generally, and he has given his book 
the simpler title because it would be a little awkward to modify it as he 
does the title to his essay. 

Passing to the volume itself, it will be universally recognized as the work 
of a gifted mind, well trained in theological science, reverent of the past, 
yet far from being dominated by it; progressive, in fact, rather than conser- 
vative; perhaps not sufliciently discriminating in its analysis of the new 
forms of thought so eagerly welcomed, but at any rate independent in judg- 
ment and fearless in advocacy of what is conceived to be the truth. Sucha 
mind, when added as it was in this case to a character of deep and earnest 
piety, possesses high qualifications for the discussion of theological themes ; 
and no further explanation is needed of the widespread regret at the sudden 
death of this man, just as he had reached the maturity of his powers and as 
the eyes not only of this, but of other countries, were turning to him as a 
religious leader. 

This regret is deepened by the thought that his removal prevents him from 
meeting the criticism to which his work may be subjected—-a reason, some 
may say, for letting it pass without criticism. Yet this is forbidden by the 
support which his views furnish to what many regard as a dangerous ten- 
dency now at work in orthodox circles. Besides, in withholding his volume 
from publication himself, and submitting it before his death to the judgment 
of certain friends in whose verdict he was willing to abide, he has made 
them responsible for its appearance, so that it will not lack legitimate and 
able defenders if at any point it shall be called in question too severely. Our 
thanks are due to these gentlemen for refusing to bury out of sight so inter- 
esting a product of recent theological speculation. If along with the thanks 
there goes the expression of a frank and honest dissent from some of its posi- 
tions it is to be presumed that these gentlemen will not complain. 
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The book contains a system of theology, of course. If it is in one sense a 
‘tentative effort ’’ only, as another has said, it is an effort in which the 
author may be supposed in good degree to have satisfied his own ambition. 
Writing ‘‘ to see what he could do,” he felt that he was not altogether un- 
equal to the task that he had set himself. Had he lived, doubtless, he would 
have gone over the chapters, retouching both thought and expression; but 
that he would have altered the main positions is hardly probable. He had 
been a teacher of theology for several years when he undertook this work. 
In his class-room lectures his opinions had taken definite and to a considera- 
ble extent, we may say, permanent shape. The essay already referred to, 
produced in the last year of his life, shows no appreciable variation from the 
views presented in the previously written volume. In the volume, then, we 
have the conclusions to which he had come on the principal theological 
topics, and which, had he lived to old age, he would probably have spent his 
life in explaining and defending; just as in Prof. H. B. Smith’s System of 
Christian Theology we have this author’s matured and final thought on the- 
ological themes, though under the disadvantage, it is true, of having been 
elaborated by himself only in outline, and of coming to us as to its full ex- 
pression through the medium of other minds. This is said in justice to 
both these able thinkers. Prof. Stearns, we may conclude, would not have 
prepared the volume that he did if his system had not assumed, in his own 
mind, a completeness and self-consistency which justified him in making the 
attempt. And Prof. Smith would not have continued teaching for twenty 
years to successive classes of students a system so imperfect that it would 
have been essentially altered had he written it out for publication. It is 
unfair to him to suppose that even an added score of years in theologizing 
would have made his employment of the Christological principle radically 
different from what we find it in his posthumous volumes. The evolution of 
theology in a logical mind lies in the direction of accuracy of statement and 
amplification of detail rather than of change of position. 

Another reason for introducing the comparison between these two writers 
is that in his Biography of Henry B. Smith, not long since published, Prof. 
Stearns complains of the want of thoroughness with which Dr. Smith works 
out his theological scheme and affirms that his system is Christocentric in 
name only, not in fact. The volume now before us, therefore, may be re- 
garded as an effort to improve upon the work of his predecessor, and as con- 
taining a distinct claim to success where this predecessor had met only with 
failure—real success, if not so great success as might have been wished. It 
is this claim which, along with the intrinsic merits of Prof. Stearns’ per- 
formance, will be subjected to examination in this paper. Has the author, 
under the guidance of the Christological principle, reached better results 
than those to which Prof. Smith attained ? And, especially, must we admit, 
as many doubtless will be only too ready to say, that the conclusions of this 
volume are those to which one must advance if he accept Prof. Smith’s pre- 
mises ? I shall endeavor to give reasons for answering both of these questions 
in the negative. 

I. By a Christocentric theology, I understand one which approaches the 
subject from the point of view afforded us in the Scriptures, distinctly recog- 
nizing redemption as their central feature, gathering its material from them 
by the inductive method (although, of course, not ignoring their assump- 
tions as to certain facts and truths underlying them) and conducting its in- 
vestigations under the light thus obtained. If Prof. H. B. Smith was not 
the originator of this method among American divines, he was at any rate 
its most eminent champion up to the time of his death. To improve upon 
his work is a perfectly legitimate undertaking, and one which must meet 
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with a generous sympathy on the part of all those to whom the thinking of 
this revered teacher gave such a strong and lasting impulse. Prof. Smith 
himself would have been the last man to discourage it. It is only when the 
movement crosses the danger-line that protest is called for. 

The old Calvinism, as Prof. Stearns charges, proceeds too much on the 
basis of particularism. Out of the mass of fallen humanity God chooses a 
vast number to be saved, provides a Redeemer for them, and makes it His 
chief object throughout the redemptive economy to apply to them the bene- 
fits of the work of this Redeemer, through the preaching of the Gospel and 
the regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. All is done 
under the covenant of grace, the design of which is ‘‘ to deliver those elected 
to everlasting life out of their estate of sin and misery, and to bring them 
into an estate of salvation by a Redeemer.”? The sufficiency of the atone- 
ment for all is incidental only to its efficiency for the elect; and the univer- 
sal offer of salvation, while bona fide (so it is claimed) and placing those 
who refuse it under additional responsibility on this account, does not enable 
us to say that Christ died for them (He is dead for them, some have been 
willing to say instead), and is only an episode in the work, the true design 
of which is the bringing of the elect to glory. Hereevidently the ruling idea 
is the decree (of election). 

Prof. Smith modified this, not only as previous advocates of a general 
atonement had done, but by starting out with redemption in-full view of his 
entire theologizing—the leading thought, ‘‘an Incarnation in order to a 
Redemption.”? The very covenant of works takes character in some of its 
features from the covenant of grace set over against it ; the moral character 
of God centres in the revelation of the Father made by the Son, ** the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory and the express image of His person.’? Under 
probation man fell by his own fault, but the divine compassion yearned 
over him as fallen, and it was this love and compassion for a lost world 
that led to the sending forth of the Son on His errand of mercy. On the 
basis of an atonement designed to put salvation within the reach of all, we 
have the universal Gospel offer. The human will is such intrinsically that 
the sinner’s rejection of Christ is hisown responsible act ; and if instead of re- 
jecting he should accept, nothing more than this would be necessary to unite 
him to Christ by faith and to originate in him holiness of character (this 
was logically implied in Prof. Smith’s scheme, if not explicitly stated). 
Christ, in the offer of the Gospel and the accompanying influences of the 
Spirit—that is, through common grace,—comes into such relations to the 
sinner that, if the sinner turn at the call, his will coalesces with the divine 
will, and the new divine life is begun in his soul. All that stands between 
that soul and this divine life is the want of the supreme choice of Christ. 
The only inability which the sinner suffers with reference to the new life is 
a inoral one; that is, it lies in the fact that he does not supremely choose 
this life, though he ought to, and knows that he ought to. There is no in- 
ability of incapacity—no inability which God could remove and does not, 
except by securing in the sinner a holy choice. If there were, God would be 
under obligation to remove it, in holding the sinner responsible for the rejec- 
tion of Christ. Nevertheless, so thoroughly is the sinner committed to his 
evil choice, so truly is the choice of an imminent, abiding character, that 
without the special grace of God it will certainly be persisted in. Here, 
therefore, election comes in (just as much a part of the eternal plan and pur- 
pose as the other steps in the process and no more so); and for reasons known 
only to God a portion of the race (selected by a grace that would willingly 
have saved all, but under the guidance of a wisdom that knew unerringly 
just whom it was best to save) have the atoning work of Christ applied to 
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them, so that being ‘‘ enlightened in their minds in the knowledge of Christ, 
and renewed in their wills, they are persuaded and enabled to embrace Jesus 
Christ freely offered to them in the Gospel.” 

This puts Christ at the centre of the divine plan, just as we find Him in 
the Bible. The governing thought is not the decree of election, with the 
work of Christ a means of carrying it out; but the divine redemptive work 
itself in its relation to man, sinful and condemned, under the broken covenant 
of works, and the decree of election a means of making this work effectual. 
Common grace removes all the hindrances to the acceptance of Christ up to 
the point of the renewal of the nature. If this were not so, the lost sinner 
would not be condemned for rejecting Christ, but only for his degree of sin, 
whatever it might be. Special grace secures the salvation of some, who 
without it would reject the divine offer just as the non-elect do. The non- 
elect are simply not made the subjects of renewing grace, though they have 
the grace of a full provision of pardon through Christ, of the free Gospel 
offer, and of the removal of all hindrances to a holy choice except such as 
consist in their persistence in an unholy one. And the reason for this full- 
ness of provision in the atonement and universality in the gracious offer, as 
well as for holding the unbelieving and impenitent responsible under it, 
even though renewing grace is not bestowed, is that it is simply treating 
them as they were made to be treated, in accordance with their indestructi- 
ble moral agency, and that the divine moral government from beginning to 
end rests on this basis. And this scheme is Calvinistic as well as Christo- 
centric, as is evident by the place occupied in it by special grace in connec- 
tion with the sinners’ moral inability; though it is probably the furthest 
modification that Calvinism is capable of in the direction of a free Gospel. 

II, And how does the view of Prof. Stearns differ from this? I answer: 

1. In his doctrine of the Will. This is the case even if his position on this 
point is the same as that of the celebrated Dr. N. W. Taylor, whom evidently 
he greatly admires. For although Dr. Taylor did admit ‘‘a connection 
between choice and its antecedents, of such a character as to give in every 
instance a previous certainty that the former will be what it actually is; he 
affirmed at the same time a ‘‘ power to the contrary ”’ as inherent in the will, 
which was strenuously combated by Prof. Smith, and was undoubtedly in- 
tended to save the freedom which he supposed to be sacrificed in Edwards’ 
scheme. And if we judge our author by his claim of retaining the essential 
truth of Calvinism, this is the position which he must be supposed to occupy 
upon this matter. And yet there are many indications in his volume of the 
fact that he felt hampered even by Dr. Taylor’s statements, and of a persua- 
sion that a further advance was possible. He parted unwillingly from the 
Calvinistic anchorage, it is true; probably he did not know that he had parted 
from it; but the question is at least an open one if he did not hold, not only 
that the will has full power to the contrary in its supreme and governing 
choices, but that it actually exercises this power in every instance in which 
the sinner accepts Christ. Common grace, he seems to teach, is sufficient 
grace; and the hindrances to holy choice are so far removed on the part of 
every sinner that he may not only turn to Christ without additional help, but 
actually does so turn, or at least takes the initiative in turning, in every in- 
stance in which he repents and believes. 

Among the things which indicate such an opinion on his part are the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) His allowing that Arminianism is now held by multitudes who do not 
call themselves Arminians. 

(b) His claim of a new solution of the old difficulties—‘ a solution which 
shall combine the elements of truth to be found in both the great theories 
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and avoid the mistakes of both; which shall be Calvinistic in its assertion 
of the divine sovereignty, and yet do justice to real truth to which Armin- 
ianism bears witness ”’ (p. 433)—especially his going beyond a general atone- 
ment in order to establish this claim. 

(c) His insisting that the sinner must have full moral ability to accept the 
Gospel offer, or else not be held accountable. Dr. Taylor never said this; but 
having asserted a power to the contrary as inherent in the will, he relied 
upon that to meet objections. 

(d) His failure anywhere toadmit special grace. He says, indeed (p. 485), 
that ‘‘ the ground of the divine election is the pure unmerited grace of God.”’ 
But this is ambiguous ; especially when it is followed (p. 436) with the state- 
ment ‘‘ that God presses His grace home upon every soul, and ceases only to 
urge it when men in their freedom utterly refuse to accept it.”’>,» Dr. Taylor’s 
position (according to Prof. G. P. Fisher) was that ‘‘God has determined to 
exert such a degree of influence upon a certain part of the race (Italics mine) 
who are sinful by their own act, and justly condemned, as will result with 
infallible certainty in their conversion.”’ 

(e) His branding Prof. Smith’s view as determinism, and even necessitari- 
anism, while admitting that this author, in distinction from Edwards, re- 
fuses to see in motives the efficient cause of choice. 

(f) His claim to be able to solve the problem of the Fall psychologically. 
This can only be by the actual exercise of the power to the contrary (the 
possibilitas peccandi of Dr. Shedd) ; and unless the point is especially guarded, 
as is done by Dr. Shedd, this draws after it, by analogy, that the turning of 
the soul from sin to Christ is, in each instance, a similar exercise of this 
power. 

(g) His putting faith, as the sinner’s act, between the Spirit’s influence 
and regeneration; calling this indispensable, and even likening it to the will- 
ingness of the man in peril to let himself be saved. 

(hk) His distinguishing between the connection of choice and its ante- 
cedents in a hypothetical plan, and the same connection in a plan actually 
determined upon, making it uncertain in the former case and certain in the 
latter. That is, there is no certainty of connection in the nature of the case, 
but only such certainty as the adoption of the plan insures. 

2. There is a difference in the doctrine of Sin which, with Prof. Stearns, 
naturally follows his doctrine of the Will. 

Sin is defined ‘‘ the deviation of man’s will from its chief end ’’—a defini- 
tion in itself calculated to obscure its ethical quality. It is the personal act 
of the sinner, and no one can be held responsible for anything but this per- 
sonal, not to say deliberate choice. All that goes before it, in the relation of 
the sinner to the race and in the evil tendencies which inhere in each soul 
as a member of the race, is not sin in the true sense. Introduced into a world 
like this, with its sinful tendencies and surroundings, every soul that comes 
to years of discretion does sin, as a matter of fact; but infants dying in in- 
fancy are innocent, and need an interest in the work of Christ, not for par- 
don, but only for the removal of those evil tendencies out of which, in the case 
of others, sinissues. The firstsin in the race was ‘‘ a sinof weakness, not of de- 
liberate presumption. Itwasafall.”? It ‘‘ sought the right end but by wrong 
means.’’ ‘Jt would be doing violence to the simplest facts of psychology to 
say that little children,” though they ‘‘are doubtless sinners, and do many 
things contrary to conscience,”’ are ‘‘ wholly alienated from God.” ‘‘ The 
great issue of life lies before them. If they are being brought up under 
consecrated parental nurture their growing freedom may be so guided from 
stage to stage that they will never wander from the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd.’’ That is, they enjoy the benefits of redemption before ever getting 
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into a state in which they need them. ‘Sin’ (not simply in its most aggra- 
vated form, which we all admit, but) ‘‘ in its deepest meaning ’’ is the rejec- 
tion of the God of Redemption. 

8. There is a difference in regard to the doctrine of the Decree: and this 
while Prof. Stearns states the doctrine almost in the terms in which Prof. 
Smith states it, while he seeks to avail himself of this author’s distinction 
between that knowledge of an event which is involved in decreeing it and 
that foreknowledge which is based on the decree, and while he claims to 
conserve all that is of value in the Calvinistic construction of the doctrine. 
He says: “‘ By His omniscience God knew all the possible free choices of all 
possible men under all the possible circumstances in which they might be 
placed. In forming the plan which He adopted He took up all the free 
choices which men have made and made them.constituent elements of His 
purpose, thereby turning them from possibilities into certainties, yet in such a 
way as to leave them in the fullest sense free. Only when the decree is formed 
can we speak of foreknowledge, which has to do not with possibilities but 
with realities. Now under the decree men act with perfect freedom. Some 
accept God’s grace, some reject it, but both classes are, in the truest sense, 
free.’’ 

This, of course, may be interpreted upon what our author would call deter- 
ministic principles, viz., that choices and their antecedents being so firmly 
bound together that only one choice will emerge under any given set of cir- 
cumstances, the fixing of the circumstances in the plan insures the choice, 
as it was intended to do; which is the old Calvinism. But what the author 
may mean and what he seems to mean is, that man having absolutely free 
choice, in some inscrutable way God knows just how he will exercise it under 
given circumstances. If holy, whether under temptation he will follow the 
strongest motive and continue holy, or by yielding will fall: if sinful, 
whether under the offers of grace he will follow the strongest motive and 
continue sinful, or by accepting these offers will recover himself. And be- 
cause the sinner under certain circumstances is going to choose in a certain 
way, this choice, with the accompanying circumstances, is taken up into the 
plan, and the possibility in due time becomes an actuality. Thus the plan 
does not determine the choice, but the choice is first self-determined in the 
Arminian sense, and then determines the plan. And this, deny it as one 
may, is to base election on foreseen faith. If the choice in the hypothetical 
plan is determined by the plan, then we have Calvinism of the ordinary sort. 
If the choice in the hypothetical plan is self-determined—which is the suppo- 
sition under consideration—then the choice determines the actual plan, 
though of course, from a point of view the reverse of the author’s, it is the 
plan that determines the choice. 

4, The fourth point of difference needing to be considered, is in regard to the 
impartation of the new Life. This, according to Prof. Stearns, is the combined 
work of the Spirit and of the sinner. We may set apart the term “ regenera- 
tion ’’ to denote what the Spirit does in the affair, while the term ‘‘ conver- 
sion ” describes the act of the sinner under the Spirit’s influences ; but into 
the actual renewal of the soul both factors enter. Here again Prof. Smith is 
very closely followed, With him also, renewal in the full sense is the work 
both of the Spirit and of the sinner, because the holy choice (immanent), 
which is the result of the divine regenerative act, is a choice in which the 
sinner himself is active—occurs within the sinner’s soul. The change is not 
physical but moral. But there is this very important difference between the 
two. With Prof. Smith, the initiation in the particular renewing process is 
with God, and is a matter of special and sovereign grace, completed in that 
holy choice which it was designed to produce; a statement which can hardly 
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be improved upon. With Prof. Stearns, on the other hand, the Spirit’s work 
seems to go no further than the common grace which is shared by all, and 
which removes (if this is possible) all moral inability. Then the human will 
turns freely and inscrutably, as it has been eternally foreseen that it would 
do, though under the influence of nothing special outside of itself. In turn- 
ing, it melts into the divine will, and the work is done. But the initiation, 
apart from sufficient common grace, is man’s work, not God’s. The faith 
with which the sinner responds to sufficient grace is the nexus, binding to- 
gether what God does and the actual work of renewal; and the sinner, 
though helpless without the grace that goes before, is, strictly speaking, the 
author of his own renewal. 

III. Had Prof. Stearns been asked what there is in this scheme which 
makes it more thoroughly Christocentric than the one which it seeks to sup- 
plant, he would probably have pointed for one thing to the theological and 
anthropological portions. These indeed are not the parts in which he rep- 
resents Prof. Smith as confessing his own defects; for the private memoran- 
dum of this author, found among his papers after his death, in which the 
confession is supposed to be made, reads: ‘‘ What Reformed theology has 
got todo is to Christologize predestination and decrees, regeneration and 
sanctification, the doctrine of the Church, and the whole of eschatology.’ 
With the exception of the first, all the heads of doctrine here specified be- 
long to the Application of Redemption, and the same thing may be said of so 
much of the first head as is concerned with election. But in the Biography 
the worst defects in the Christologizing of Prof. Smith are located in the first 
main division of his system. Of this it is said: ‘‘ In the portions preceding 
the doctrine of Christ, he followed the traditional order, and there seems to 
have been little, if any, attempt to bring the doctrine of Christ to bear upon 
this large section of divinity. He satisfied himself by putting this into ap- 
parent connection with his scheme by giving it tl title, ‘‘ Antecedents of 
Redemption,” but this was all. 

Here then we may naturally look for new work on the part of Prof. Stearns. 
Forewarned is forearmed. And yet in his chapter on the ‘‘ Christian Con- 
ception of God,’’ he seems to advance not one step beyond the position of his 
predecessor, that the central moral attribute of God is holy love; or if he does 
differ at this point, it is to his own disadvantage—that is, he does so by em- 
phasizing the love in the combination rather than the holiness, and so run- 
ning into danger of weakening the doctrine of Atonement. 

The same thing reappears in the doctrine of sin. Here, it is true, the abso- 
lute holiness of the divine nature is insisted upon ; because if God is not abso- 
lutely holy, sin is not an absolute evil, and shades off into imperfection rather 
than guilt, so that the character of Christ’s work as a remedy for it is lowered 
inevitably. And yet precisely this deprecated character is the one which is 
given to sin, when it comes to be discussed. In all that constitutes what is 
known as original sin it is regarded asinfirmity merely ; a sinless occasion in- 
fallibly leading to sin, which it must be allowed is a somewhat dangerous 
doctrine. Prof. Smith never made this concession ; though, as has already 
been seen, in treating of sin in its race relations, he did set the redemption for 
all over against the common apostasy, as affording relief, and helping us in 
our construction of the theodicy. 

Another of Prof. Stearns’ criticisms upon the Union Professor concerns 
the large place which the latter gives to ‘‘ philosophical discussions in the 
department of psychology and ethics. The Scriptural element is not em- 
phasized.”” To correct this, he himself begins the discussion of sin without 
any previous discussion of moral agency, leaving us to gather his doctrine on 
this point incidentally, in connection with his doctrine of sin, and so, for lack 
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of sufficiently positive statements, leaving himself open to misinterpretation 
on this point. If this is Christologizing, we can only regret it. 

But in improving upon the Christologizing of his predecessor, the Bangor 
professor probably regarded himself as most successful under the heads of 
election and of regeneration. This is to put Christ at the centre indeed, when 
His redeeming work, provided for all and offered to all, is personally appro- 
priated or rejected by the perfectly free choice of the individual, which is 
taken up into the actual plan of God only as first. foreseen hyputhetically! And 
this is to put Christ at. the centre, when the-renewal of the soul is the work 
of the Spirit through influences and operations only which are common to all 
men, to which the sinner adds the faith on which the change hinges, so that, 
strictly speaking, there is no leaving or passing by of one more than of 
another! ‘* We use the terms election and predestination in their full mean- 
ing when speaking of believers;”’? but ‘‘ we do not use them with reference to 
those who are lost, nor does the Scripture do so. The latter class do indeed 
come into the scope of the divine plan, and we can speak of their sin as per- 
missively foreordained, but that is all”? (pp. 435, 4386). Well, these are posi- 
tions which Professor Smith resisted with all his energy. He held, as we 
have seen, to an election made effectual by special grace; and, right or 
wrong, he held to the double predestination : and he refused to grant that 
this conflicted with the Christocentric character of his system. Christ with 
him was the centre because all the converging and diverging lines of the 
divine plan meet in Him, because He is the interpreter of the divine char- 
acter, the embodiment of perfect human character, the key to that ar- 
rangement under which moral evil and its remedy work side by side in 
the race, the atonement for sin, the ground of the universal offer, the object 
of the believer’s faith, the source of those renewing and sanctifying in- 
fluences by which the soul is brought into vital union with Himself, the end 
towards which all holy souls are striving in the communion in glory: and 
that isenough. Comparing this with the improvements now offered, I think 
Prof. Smith can still be heard saying: ‘‘Iam content with the old state- 
ment ; I shall not change: ”’ and I think that he is entitled to our endorsement. 

Coming to the question whether in his efforts to Christologize the system, 
Prof. Stearns does not Arminianize it, the answer of course depends upon 
which of the antagonistic and mutually destructive features of his system we 
lay the emphasis upon. Given the benefit of his disclaimers, he is a Calvinist ; 
and undoubtedly he congratulated himself upon that fact. But, tried by the 
explanations with which he sought to evade the difficulties of Calvinism, he 
has gone over to the hostilecamp. I challenge nothing but the accuracy of his 
reasoning processes in wrestling with the problem; but in one who attempts 
to do so much, these will naturally be subjected to close scrutiny. His doc- 
trine of the Will is Arminian, if he really did follow a bolder method than that 
of Dr. Taylor; for Dr. Taylor himself hovers on the very verge. And when 
we come to the doctrine of Sin, certainly it is hard to distinguish between the 
common view of the Remonstrants of Holland and their Wesleyan followers, 
and the view which provides for a bias or tendency in the soul before personal 
choice which leads to sin and yet is not sinful. 

Then coming to the doctrine of Decrees, while his refusal to base election 
on foreknowledge locates him among the theologians of Dort and West- 
minster, his analysis of the process by which the free act of the creature is 
taken up into the divine plan separates him widely from them. For it is one 
thing to insist that the liberty or contingency of second causes is not taken 
away but rather established by foreordination ; it is another thing so to de- 
fine this liberty or contingency as to make it absolutely independent of fore- 
ordination. It is to the credit of Prof. Stearns that he struggled to main- 
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tain his Calvinistic footing; it is his misfortune that in many of his conces- 
sions to opponents he makes a complete surrender of the positions so long 
contended for. Even the Arminian, who founds upon the Scripture not less 
than the Calvinist, or at any rate claims to do so, must allow an election of 
some sort; and he does very generally allow an election of just the sort pro- 
vided for in this volume: though it is true, as the author says, that some 
thinkers of this class, feeling the difficulties, refuse any longer to struggle 
with them, and, that they may maintain free will, deny the divine foreknowl- 
edge and content themselves with a merely notional election. One need not 
go this length, however, to find abundant Arminian company; and it is into 
the nearest camp of this order that Prof. Stearns seems unwittingly to 
have strayed. Dr. Edwards A. Park, of Andover, modifying somewhat the 
theory of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, used to teach that while God cannot 
prevent all sin in the best moral system, He can prevent it or correct it in 
any individual soul; and that He so arranges the system of influences—ex- 
ternal circumstances and the work of the Spirit combined—that those par- 
ticular souls are saved, and designed to be saved, through whom the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and so the highest glory of God, will be secured. 
He used to add, in the class-room, that a certain Methodist divine of high 
standing among his own people, had told him that he had no objection to the 
orthodox doctrine stated in this fashion. But whether the Methodist divine 
in this conflict of wits was as keen as his Puritan brother is another question. 
If Prof. Stearns’ view is the same as that of Dr. Park many of the criti- 
cisms lodged against it in this paper should be withdrawn; but, compared 
with the views which Prof. Stearns seems to be feeling around after, this 
Andover doctrine is excellent Calvinism. 

IV. With most of the readers of this REvreEw a Christologizing which 
cannot be carried through without going over to Arminianism will be con- 
demned by that simple fact. And yet some may say, ‘* Where is the harm 
after all? And why may not that very view which is regarded as so unfor- 
tunate be the correct one? The time has gone by for slaying a thinker with 
an epithet.’ This is the natural position of all those who, in the debate upon 
the revision of the Confession of Faith, have insisted that a Scriptural and 
reasonable election does not involve preterition in any sense; and such, we 
may suppose, will hail this volume of Prof. Stearns’ as an excellent ally to 
their cause. It is apparently designed to teach an election in which no one 
is passed by. 

To this it should be replied that the arguments against Prof. Stearns’ 
scheme as Arminian are simply the arguments against Arminianism itself, 
whether as concerns the doctrine of sin, the doctrine of free-will, the doc- 
trine of decrees or the doctrine of regeneration. 

1. It is no new thing in the history of opinion for sin to be minimized. 
The question is simply as to the Scriptural, the experimental and the ra- 
tional bearings of such a procedure. The Calvinist does not fear to go to 
the Scriptures along with this author or with any of his theological sym- 
pathizers, to learn what are their teachings concerning sin. Experimen- 
tally, too, can it be said that the only thing for which the soul is self- 
condemned—feels the reproaches of conscience—is the sin of deliberate 
choice ? Is it not arraigned by the love in the heart for all within itself 
that is alien to the character of God, and that lies at the root of evil choices ? 
Such is the testimony of the greatest saints the earth has known. Their 
consciousness of sin has grown in proportion to their growing Christlikeness, 
until], just as others have begun to inquire if they may not have reached per- 
fection, they have been ready to pronounce themselves the chief of sinners. 
Such men have no use for that gloved handling of sin of which the volume 
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under criticism furnishes many illustrations. Nor can sin be explained ra- 
tionally according to our author’s principles. The best thought of the race 
has busied itself with the problem, tracing back the sin in consciousness to 
the sin below consciousness, and this again through successive generations 
to the sin of our first parents, and allowing a real connection, so that in some 
true sense the sin of the head may be called the sin of the members. Nor 
is it likely that this judgment will be summarily set aside. A race sin and 
a race redemption, though mysterious, present really fewer difficulties to 
the reason than if the head and members of the race are looked upon each 
as individuals, and no attempt is made to bridge the gulf between them. 

2. The assumption that Prof. Stearns adopts an Arminian construction of 
the will, of course, arrays against him all those arguments which establish 
what Edwards calls ‘‘ the sure and certain connection between choice and 
its antecedents.’? To deny that the law of cause and effect runs through 
the will is at any rate to set one’s self against fundamental principles. The 
connection, however, as Prof. Smith says, along with the Calvinistic school 
generally, ‘‘is not between physical causes and physical effects, but between 
moral causes and moral effects.’”? And this ig the true answer to the 
Arminian objector. It is in view of this conjunction alone that the 
certainty of future actions can be predicated; and in fact that they are 
certain, not necessitated, is all that is contended for. This certainty, 
however, as has already been seen, is not only a certainty of fact when a 
choice under given circumstances has already been embraced in the divine 
plan; but it is a certainty arising from the nature of the case, when the plan 
is as yet only hypothetical; and, contrary to that Arminian view which our 
author seems to favor, it rules out the liberty of contingence as much in this 
connection as inthe actual plan. Many seem to think that an absolute liberty 
may be postulated until the plan has been determined upon—that a choice 
known before it is foreknown is free in every sense; but the truth is that as 
in the actual plan so in the hypothetical, given the circumstances the choice 
follows. To maintain the contrary is the same as to say that there is no 
certainty that a given charge of gunpowder will carry a ball three miles be- 
cause you have not yet determined ¢o0 fire the ball. The truth is you determine 
to fire it just because of the certainty, and you would not fire itif there were 
none. So God determines to’: embrace certain choices in His plan because 
they are certain in the choice of circumstances which enters into that plan. 
What makes them free is not an antecedent uncertainty, but the nature of 
the causal connection. This is that of moral causes with their moral effects ; 
and so there may be moral inability, involving certainty that a given choice 
will not be made, except for intervening grace, while the obligation to make 
the choice is as great as ever. The removal of this inability may be neces- 
sary to the choice itself, but not to the sinner’s responsibility for it. 

3. Arminian election based on a foreseen faith elicits at once the response 
that a faith which is not provided for by election cannot possibly be foreseen. 
The sinner’s moral inability stands in the way; and Prof. Stearns allows that 
it cannot be, asa fact. The divine plan, embracing such faith, is the neces- 
sary ground of foreknowledge. Still, he holds that antecedent (logically) to 
the adoption of the plan, this uncertain faith can be made the object of om- 
niscience. For does not God know “all the possible choices of all possible 
men under all the possible circumstances in which they can be placed ?” 

The trouble here is an ambiguity in the term ‘‘ possibility.” The thinker 
is lost in the mazes of his own hypothesis. God does know all the possibili- 
ties of human choice under all possible cireumstances—that may be conceded. 
But according to the Arminian theory of the will, there are alternate possi- 
bilities under each set of circumstances, and although God knows each of 
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these as possibilities, His fixing the circumstances in His plan does not deter- 
mine which of the alternatives the choice shall follow, and there can be no 
certainty of outcome after all. But if it is maintained that the fixing of the 
plan does determine the free choice, that is, that there isonly one choice which 
will follow under each set of circumstances, then we fall back upon the com- 
mon position of Calvinism, and the wonder is what all this ado is about! 
Prof. Stearns in this case is a determinist, precisely the same as those whom 
he criticises so unmercifully. 

By circumstances are meant both the existing state of the will in its habits 
and governing choices, and the influences to which it is subjected from with- 
out, whether from the sensible world or the world of truth and of God’s 
Spirit; and all that Jonathan Edwards ever held was that in these circum- 
stances the soul was (not necessitated, but) certain to choose in a given way, 
in which he only gave a philosophic statement to the doctrine of the will as 
held by the Westminster divines and all the men of their school back to 
Augustine. 

The choice, then, at this point is between determinism in this sense, and 
such a contingency of future events, based upon the will’s pluripotentiality 
(to employ Whedon’s phrase, condemned by Prof. Smith but endorsed by 
Prof. Stearns) as will make foreknowledge impossible. 

4. Theonly remaining point is regeneration, and here again the same reason- 
ing applies. When the will is morally unable to exercise faith, how is such 
faith to spring up except by an enabling work of the Spirit ? And when this 
enabling work has been performed, how can the faith fail of appearing ? So 
faith, the sinner’s act, does not come in between sufficient grace and the 
soul’s renewal, but special grace produces it and the soul is renewed ip that 
fact. 

Of course many more points of difference between Prof. Smith and Prof. 
Stearns might be noticed, but they do not so immediately concern this argu- 
ment, and therefore are passed over. ; 
Milford, Pa. Tuomas NICHOLS. 


The Supernatural in Christianity, with special reference to statements in 
the recent Gifford Lectures. By Principal Rainy, D.D., Prof. J. Orr, D.D., 
and Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D. With a Prefatory Statement by Prof. A. H. 
Charteris, D.D. 12mo, pp. x, 111. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894.) The 
way in which the Gifford lectures have been used, not for the construction of 
Natural Religion but for the destruction of Supernatural Religion, has been 
a growing scandal to the Scottish Universities ; and in its culmination in the 
Edinburgh lectures of Prof. Pfleiderer it has clamantly required some public 
rebuke from those who are set, in that metropolis, for the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. These three lectures are the voicing of a protest which it is to be 
hoped will not stop with them, either in the literary defense of supernatural 
religion against endowed attacks upon it, or in the abatement of the nuisance 
which this use of Lord Gifford’s bequest has created. The present short 
course of lectures is a model of what apologetical treatment should be; in 
tone, temper and spirit quite beyond praise. This is true of all three of the 
lectures, although it seems to us that Dr. Dods’, admirable as it is in con- 
tents and manner, and conclusive as it is in results, does not quite reach the 
level on which the formertwomove. There is in it a touch of that besetting 
weakness of apologists which occasionally leads them to be overanxious to 
make an impression of liberality of position on their own part, and to yield 
a bit more to current demands than it is quite just to yield (pp. 83, 92, 94, 98). 
From this, Drs. Rainy’s and Orr’s lectures are quite free, while yet frankly 
recognizing the good that exists in the position of their opponent, and success- 
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fully adjusting their presentation to the state of mind of those whom they ad- 
dress. We do not think, for example, that there was any necessity for the de- 
claration that ‘‘ we have no concern to maintain that each ‘ account of a mir- 
acle in the Gospels’ is accurate in every detail ’’ (p. 92); nor do we think it 
true, though it would have been true enough had the declaration been confined 
to the needs of the controversy in hand. We do not understand what Dr. 
Dods means when he represents the raising.of the dead as something to which 
nature is competent and which she will one day, ‘‘ in an ideal state,” do (p. 94). 
We are sure that the gibe, which is thrown out on p. 98, at those who hold to 
the doctrine of inspiration held by Christ and the apostles and taught in the 
Westminster Confession, was both uncalled for by the needs of the contro- 
versy in which Dr. Dods was engaged, and is not true in point of fact ; the 
conclusion in question would not be drawn by those whom Dr. Dods here holds 
up to scorn as drawing it. These are small flecks, however, on the bosom of 
an admirable discourse, for which we thank Dr. Dods heartily, and which we 
esteem very highly. Isn’t it a pity, though, that some of our most learned and 
deservedly honored apologists cannot point their spear at the common enemy 
without taking pains to poke their fellow-combatants in the ribs with the 
butt ? And can they wonder that those who are thus wounded, sometimes 
doubt which end of the weapon is doing the most execution ?——Adolf 
Harnacks Theologie und die kirchlichen Bediirfnisse der Gegenwart. Ein 
Wort zur Verstiindigung fiir evangelische Laien. Von Wilhelm Bilhorn, 
Domdiaconus zu Merseburg. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. 8vo, pp. 24. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1893.) The name of Adolf Har- 
nack, for good or for ill, has been much on the lips of German Christians 
Jately. Deacon Bilhorn thinks he has been more praised and blamed than 
understood. He therefore undertakes, in this little pamphlet, ‘‘ briefly to 
present the physiognomy of the Harnackian theology,” for the reading of 
the educated laity. He writes in full sympathy with Harnack’s general posi- 
tion, and with the object of commending his teaching toacceptance. He be- 
gins by pointing out Harnack’s virtues as a historian; his confessedly great 
learning, his courage of conviction, and his honesty of speech. These alone, 
however, he thinks, ought not to commend him as a safe religious guide. 
Acute theories have no edifying tendency ; criticism of the purely intellectual 
kind does not help on the religious life one step; the school-learning of the 
universities does not advance the salvationof men. Harnack’s claim to con- 
fidence rests on something higher than his knowledge, viz., on his faith, to 
which he makes all his knowledge subservient. He is a critic and a savant 
only in the interest of faith. This seeming contradiction is removed by 
grasping the true evangelical idea of faith, as Harnack has grasped it. ‘‘ To 
him, faith is not the slavish acceptance of a system of all kinds of proposi- 
tions; faith is to him complete surrender to God through Jesus Christ. He 
holds that ‘ Christianity is something other than a sum of traditional doc- 
trines. Christianity is not Biblical Theology, not the doctrine of the Coun- 
cils, but the disposition which the Father of Jesus Christ awakes in the heart 
by the Gospel.’”? Such a faith as this is independent of all scientific conclu- 
sions ; it is self-nourishing and needs not to live on the charity-bread of philo- 
sophical speculations or historical investigations. In this winning way, 
Deacon Bilhorn presents Harnack’s breach with Christian doctrine ; as if the 
fact that it is ‘‘ faith ” and not “doctrine ” that saves, is sufficient reason 
for being indifferent or hostile to the whole circle of Christian doctrine. 
Next he goes on to argue that in the present state of Christendom mere 
charity requires a breach with the doctrinal traditions of the Church. There 
are many everywhere who are held back from the Church through offense at 
the doctrinal system. Witness men like Egidy and Moltke. Looking over 
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the field and seeing these phenomena, Harnack seeks to adapt the form of 
Christian teaching to the needs of the time. Not asif he were trying to make 
the narrow way wide; he will have no laxity in point of piety or morality. 
Only in point of doctrinal teaching, he sees that the theological formule of 
the past are outworn, and he would proclaim anew the freedom of evangelical 
faith. On the whole, this pamphlet is as attractive a presentation of the 
evangelical side of Harnackism as we have seen. It leaves out of sight 
altogether the whole matter in dispute. No body doubts that it is faith and 
not knowledge that saves. The question is: Can there be a living faith 
which is not based upon and is not nourished by that knowledge which is 
expressed in what we call doctrine? The question is whether doctrinal 
truth is not the necessary basis of living faith, and of the Christian life 
which lives by faith; and whether it is Christianity which we will have left 
when we have discarded all Christian truth and preserved only an attitude 
of soul towards God as Father.— The Divinity of Jesus Christ. An Exposi- 
tion of the Origin and Reasonableness of the Belief of the Christian Church. 
By the authors of Progressive Orthodoxy, Professors in Andover Theological 
Seminary. 16mo, pp. viii, 233. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1893.) This little book is interesting rather as a specimen of 
the defense of the Divinity of Christ on the lowest grounds, than as “an 
exposition of the origin and reasonableness of the belief of the Christian 
Church,”’ which its title page makes profession of its being. This latter, it 
in no sense is. It opens with a very minimizing exposition of the Biblical 
evidence for Christ’s divinity, which it treats merely as the belief of the primi- 
tive Church, looking upon the Apostles mainly as the ‘‘ voice of the 
Church,” as men who were in position to give the clearest and fullest ex- 
pression of the contents of the religious consciousness of their times. This 
is succeeded by a fuller and franker treatment of the doctrine of the sub- 
apostolic Church, which, to our mind, is the best done part of the book. The 
yolume closes with a series of chapters which seek and find indirect evidence 
of our Lord’s divinity from certain aspects of His work. The grace with 
which the whole volume is written, and the numerous helpful remarks, the 
product of acute and broad thinking, which stud its pages, must not be allowed 
to blind us to the inadequacy of its doctrine of the person of Christ, or to the 
incompleteness of its defense of the fundamental article of His deity. The 
construction of a doctrine of Christ’s person is, indeed, represented as a 
matter of little importance; we are told that the Creeds err by way of over- 
doing it, and that it is enough to see in Him ‘‘a special revelation or em- 
bodiment of God.” The disjunctive here is important ; all that is insisted 
upon is that Christ is ‘‘ the complete embodiment of the character of God ”’ 
(p. 187), or that ‘it is the love of God that is made known in Jesus Christ ” 
(p.178). There is no need to go beyond this, and *‘ adopt any particular theory, 
or what may be called psychology, of the divine-human person ”’ (p. 184) ; it is 
unimportant ‘‘ whatever philosophical theory of the person is held, or indeed if 
no definite theory is held ”’ (p. 198). The view actually commended involves 
the conception, the antipodes of that of the Creeds, that Christ’s was a human 
life *‘to which the divine Son had so given himself as to make it divine ”’ 
(p. 26, ef. p. 59). This, of course, leaves the amount of the divine revealed 
through or in Christ an open question. How little it is conceived to be, may 
be hinted by a single quotation: ‘* The belief concerning Jesus is not that God 
in all His absoluteness, omniscience and omnipotence took on the form of a 
man and walked about among men in Galilee, so that Jesus knew all occur- 
rences on earth and through the universe, and was conscious that He created 
the stars, and knew more not only than the ancients, but more than the 
moderns, of science and philosophy ; but it is the belief that God was in Christ, 
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so far as God can manifest His life in a human personality at a given period 
in history, and for the purpose of bringing in His grace and love for the renewal 
and perfection bf men” (p. 177). ‘‘ The belief concerning Jesus ”’ is this ? 
It is pertinent to ask, Whose belief? Not Paul’s; he held that all the full- 
ness of the Godhead dwelt in Him bodily. Not that of His immediate follow- 
ers; they declared that He knew all things. Not Hisown; He knew no differ- 
ence between Himself and the Father in such matters. It is the belief only of 
the Andover divines. We should never think of going to this volume, there- 
fore, to learn what the divinity of Christ means; the authors frankly leave 
that a moot point in the circle they have most in mind (p. 3). Nor should 
we think of going to it for a full defense of it. It is most interesting and 
instructive when used as Prof. H. P. Smith would have us use the books of 
Chronicles: read, that is, between the lines to observe the points of view of 
the authors. With one foot in the grave of Dornerism and the other feeling 
for a support in the sand of Ritschlism, their position does not appear stable 
to us; nor do their results commend to us the method of theologizing 
which takes the trend of the most recent thinking as the norm of truth. 
For one thing, the eye may be so confused by the rapid zig-zags of the most 
recent speculations, as to be incapable of estimating the real trend of the age- 
long thought of the Church in her endeavor to realize for herself the truth 
once for all delivered to the saints. ——Henry Drummond der Naturforscher 
unter den Theologen. Von Dr. Hornburg, Pastor in Stralsund. Sonder- 
Abdruck aus der Zeitschrift Beweis des Glaubens. Svo, pp. 19. (Giiters- 
loh: C. Bertelsmann, 1894.) A genial appreciation of the teachings of Prof. 
Drummond, based on a careful study of his works. Dr. Hornburg labors 
under the delusion that Prof. Drummond is a distinguished master of science 
who has turned his attention occasionally to religious subjects. This is all 
the more odd, as he seems to have read Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
with some care. He judges that Prof. Drummond’s chief services are that 
he has emphasized the declaration that Christianity is life; and that, a new 
life in Christ : and that he has shown that this new life is conformed to law ; 
and indeed that the same laws rule in this sphere as in other spheres of life. 
He recognizes some of the failings of his author also : his comparative neglect 
of the whole work of Christ as redeemer and mediator ; his depreciation of 
faith ; his low view of sin; and his incomplete eschatology. Some of these 
faults he thinks may be accounted for by the fact that Prof. Drummond has 
kept one narrow purpose before him,—to quicken the Christian life. And he 
remarks: ‘‘ It seems to me that he has been led toa one-sided emphasis of the 
practical life through reaction from a one-sided emphasis on Dogma in his 
Scottish Mother Chureh.’? But Prof. Drummond’s partial and insuflicient 
hold on Christian truth has a deeper origin and cuts deeper than this explana- 
sion (even were it true) would account for.——Outlines of the Fundamental 
Doctrines of the Bible. By David Allen Reed, Instructor in the School for 
Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass. 16mo, pp. 107. (New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., [1893].) Mr. Reed has compressed into 
these succinct pages a very excellent account of the fundamental Christian 
doctrine of redemption. His interest is chiefly in this doctrine. The parts of 
the booklet which outline the doctrine concerning God, and especially the doe- 
trines concerning man and sin, we must judge inadequate, even for the pri- 
mary purpose of the book.—Christ’s Doctrine of Prayer. By the Rev. R. 
McCheyne Edgar, A.M., D.D., author of The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
in its Historical, Doctrinal, Moral and Spiritual Aspects. 12mo, pp. 52. 
(London: The Religious Tract Society, [1894].) In this tract (which forms 
No. 72 in that useful series, ‘‘ Present Day Tracts’), Dr. Edgar has given 
us a beautiful little treatise in which he has garnered the fruits of wide read- 
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ing on the subject of efficacious prayer. It seems to usa little unfortunate 
that he has arranged his material in the form of an inquiry, after what he calls 
‘‘ the experimental method.”? This produces a libration of purpose between 
exposition and argument which conceals the full strength of the presentation. 
There are also some details which we should like to discuss with the accom- 
plished author. But he must be an unappreciative reader who can rise from 
the reading of the tract without feelings of gratitude and satisfaction.—— 
The Mission of the Church. Four Lectures delivered in June, 1892, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By Charles Gore, M.A., Principal of 
Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. xii, 128. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) These lectures are written with all 
of Principal Gore’s accustomed geniality and grace; and breathe, as all his 
writings do, well-digested knowledge and earnestness of purpose. They 
treat of ‘‘ the nature of the Church’s Mission and some of the tasks which 
lie before her” (p. 106). Of course they reflect the ecclesiasticism and sacer- 
dotalism (pp. iv, vi) which their author professes. But surely no one ever 
occupied an attitude of ecclesiasticism and sacerdotalism with more charity, 
or with a deeper evangelical ardor, than Principal Gore. We may all learn 
from his fervent and instructive pages, and find much to emulate in his 
faithfulness and his breadth of view. Despite the consistency of his high- 
churchism, there is a strong element not only of the broad-churchman, 
but also of the low-churchman infused into his thinking:and into his life. 
He is himself an illustration of his own remark that ‘‘ the acuteness of 
the divisions inside the Church of England is less than it was some years ago ; 
parties in the Church have been brought more together; they are merging 
more the one into the other.”’ If all high-churchmen were like Principal 
Gore, and all low-churchmen like Principal Moule, the religious life of the 
Church of England would have a bright future before it. The evangelical 
reader of the present book will find much which will not commend itself to 
him, both in the way of high-church conceptions of the Church and the sac- 
raments and their place in the Christian life, and in the way of broad Church 
concessions to anti-supernaturalistice scientific contentions. But he will find 
more Which will win his hearty admiration, in the way of loyalty to truth 
as perceived, and fervor of religious conviction and hope; and he will find 
nothing in the spirit with which the whole is commended which can possibly 
offend. The Question of Unity. Many Voices Concerning the Unifica- 
tion of Christendom. Edited by Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 12mo, pp. 84. 
(New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1894.) Dr. Bradford made Dr. 
C. W. Shields’ little book, entitled The Historic Episcopate (see this REVIEW 
for April last, p. 360), the subject of a ‘‘ Symposium ” in Christian Literature 
and the Review of the Churches, which he was then editing. He himself 
opened the discussion, and Dr. Shields closed it with a ‘t Response’? which 
sought to sum up the results. These papers are here collected into a tasteful 
volume, and are provided with an additional preface by Dr. Bradford. The 
‘*many voices”? are not altogether harmonious. Dr. Bradford himself con- 
siders that plans of Church Union like the so-called Episcopalian ‘‘ quadri- 
lateral,’ do good chiefly by ‘‘showing where the goal we seek is not to be 
found: which is true enough. What cana consistent Independent mean by 
a “Church Union,”’ which is specifically distinct from ‘* Christian Union ?”’ 
For ourselves, we must say frankly that we believe that the whole discussion 
of ‘“ Church Union,” as at present going on, rests on a serious mistake. The 
question really turns on this hinge: is ‘‘ Church Union” to be the cause or 
the result of real oneness in doctrine and life ? We think it must be the re- 
sult: that God’s people must come to see the truth eye to eye before there can 
properly be talk of external union of the Churches. We think that he who 
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magnifies the truth he has, however fragmentary it may be, is working more 
effectually for ‘‘ Church Union,” than all the modern proposals to consum- 
mate a union on the basis of minima of faith. The matter is analogous to, and 
flows as a corollary from, the doctrine of the Church. The fundamental ques- 
tion is, are men united to Christ by means of the Church ? or are men, become 
united to Christ, afterwards united in a Church? He who adopts the 
Protestant reply to this question, ought to-understand that the perfected 
unity of the visible Church must follow the perfected Christianity of the in- 
dividuals. Much of the present-day zealous advocacy of Church Union seems 
only another phase of the attack on doctrinal Christianity ; and it should 
therefore be firmly resisted by all who believe that it is not by the Chureh, 
but by the truth of God, that men are to be emancipated from sin (John viii. 
82) and built up in holiness (John xvii. 19).——The One Hundred and Sixth 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
Address on its Work to the Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Cincin- 
nati, Monday, June 11, 1894. By Thomas McDougall. 8vo, pp. 40. (Cin- 
cinnati, 1894.) The Presbyterian Church is honored by its godly and intel- 
ligent elders, a fair type of whom Mr. McDougall is showing himself to be 
in his interest in Church work, his zeal for the truth, and his willingness to 
labor and be spent for the good of the Church. The present pamphlet is only 
one out of many indications of his activity in the defense of the Church from 
the dangers now pressing upon it. It reviews the work of the last Assembly, 
treating the topics of ‘* the faith of the Church, the case of Dr. Smith, the 
theological seminaries, and Lane Seminary ’’—the former two with especial 
fullness and clearness. In the controversy with reference to inspiration, it 
is refreshing to see an instructed lay mind brushing away the confusing cob- 
webs which pedantry has spun around it, and enunciating with clearness the 
simple issue. The Church’s faith ere this has been saved by its elders; and it 
is a blessed assurance which such pamphlets give us, that its elders are ready 
to save it again. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


VI.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Starry Skies; or, First Lessons on the Sun, Moon and Stars. By 
Agnes Giberne. (Amer. Tract Soc.) In this volume the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving a great body of useful information in a way adapted to in- 
terest and impress young persons. Each chapter has appended a series of 
questions and answers that are helpful. A good object accomplished in a 
good way.— The Gospel of Matthew. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Two 
volumes. The Gospel of Mark. By theSame. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
Many writers have expounded the International Series of Sabbath-school Les- 
sons, but we believe that Dr. Maclaren is the only one whose expositions have 
been issued in volumes. The exceptional honor has been worthily bestowed. 
The author has unusual gifts of analysis and also of expression. He seizes 
the salient points of a passage, and illustrates and enforces them with rare 
felicity and force. These volumes abound in useful suggestions in the way 
of homiletics. Broken Bread for Serving Disciples. By Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Needham. (F. H. Revell Co.) Under this somewhat fanciful 
title the authors have furnished a number of brief but thoughtful exposi- 
tions of Scriptural themes. They are strictly evangelical, are put forth in a 
simple, lucid style, and must prove very helpful to those who without pre- 
vious training are called to speak to their fellows. —— The Bible in Private and 
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Public. By Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. (Zbid.) This little paper-covered 
book contains the results of much experience and observation. The best of 
it is that which treats of the public reading of the Word, a matter in which 
there is urgent need for reform, since not a few excellent preachers surprise 
one by their slovenly and inefficacious way of reading the Scriptures. Dr. 
Pierson’s suggestions strike us as being both correct and forcibly expressed. 
—Sunday-school Teaching. Two Addresses. By Robert O. Ogden and 
J. R. Miller, D.D. (Zbid.) One of these addresses is on ‘*‘ The Perspective 
in Sunday-school Teaching,” the other on ‘‘ Heart Power in Sunday-school 
Work.’’ Both are earnest and judicious, and together they make a pleasant 
indication of the stress laid upon the right use of the Sunday-school system 
as an engine of enormous power in the evangelization of the country. Every 
aid to the improvement and proper working of this engine is to be heartily © 
welcomed.— The Young Man Foursquare. By the Rev. James I. Vance. 

(Ibid.) The title of this excellent tractate is taken from the words of the 

Apocalypse, ‘‘ the city lieth foursquare.’’ The sides of Mr. Vance’s quadri- 

lateral are Business, Society, Politics and Religion, on each of which he gives ; 
the best of advice, sharply stated and finely illustrated. The whole makes 
an exceedingly good vade mecum to be given to any one just entering upon 
active life. The tone is serious and earnest, yet without any overstraining. 
— Ecce Filius; or, The Gospel of Truth and Grace by Positive Manifesta- 
tion. By James Oswald Swinney. (Jbid.) This book is prefaced by two 
letters, the authors of which, while declining to commit themselves to Mr. 
Swinney’s conclusions, speak highly of his earnestness and candor, and pro- 
nounce the work stimulating and helpful. We are decidedly of the contrary 
opinion. The book maintains the monstrous error of Christ’s prenatal hu- 
manity, and utterly overthrows the doctiine of the Trinity as held from the 
beginning. The scholarship of Mr. Swinney may be judged from two lines 
on p. 97: ‘* The term atonement as used by Moses is synonymous with testa- 
ment, or, as correctly translated, covenant.’? Why should a man capable of such 
a shocking blunder think he was called upon to discuss one of the most diffi- 
cult themes in all theology? But as of old fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread. —Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Edinburgh, have pub- 
lished a beautiful edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrin’s Progress, preceded by the 
author’s versified ‘*‘ Apology for His Book,’’ and with the Scripture references 
and notes of contents on the margin—apparently a faithful copy of the origi- 
nal edition. Bunyan, like Shakespeare and Bacon, is more talked about than 
read; and yet no book in the Janguage is comparable to his chef-d’euvre for its 
style, its imagination, its theology and its spirit. Any new issue of it which 
promises to increase the number of its readers is praiseworthy. Bunyan 
knew the power of his mother tongue as few men in any age have known it. 
His way of writing has strength without coarseness, and beauty without 
affectation or conscious effort. The same publishers have issued a small 
tract entitled A Cutechism of the Sacraments. By the Rev. Alexander Mil- 
ler, B.D. Third Edition. This is so good that it ought to be better. We 
doubt whether “‘ sacrament ”’ is derived from the Roman soldier’s oath. In 
the enumeration of what is required for admission to communion, viz.: 
“1, Knowledge. 2. Profession. 8. A Suitable Life,’? Confession should 
be put in place of Profession, as being more Scriptural and more correct. In 
these days, when able and evangelical men tell us that there is no medium 
between the bald Zwinglian notion of the Lord’s Supper on one hand and 
Transubstantiation or Consubstantiation on the other, it ought to be made 
plainer than it is in this Catechism that there really is such a tertium quid. 
Nor do we believe that infant baptism where the parent is destitute of faith 
is a “‘mockery,’’ much less that Rom. xiv. 23 sustains such a harsh judg- 
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ment.— Social Reform and the Church. By John R. Commons. With an 
Introduction by Prof. Richard T. Ely. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) This volume 
is a collection of essays by the Professor of Economics and Social Science in 
Indiana University. It treats of the subject mentioned in the title; and also 
of Political Reform, Temperance Reform, Municipal Monopolies and Pro- 
portionate Representation. The writer is very free in pointing out the short- 
comings of the Church and suggesting methods of improvement. Whether 
he is divinely called or fitted for this work will be seen from a couple of quo- 
tations (pp. 19, 20): ‘Sociology has been rightly said to be one-half of reli- 
gion ; theology is the other half.” ‘* Theology considers man in his relations 
to God; sociology in his relations to his fellowmen.’? We challenge the 
Professor to produce a system of theology which does not lay down man’s 
duty to his neighbor as well as his duty to hisGod. Nor can the Church 
properly be transformed, in whole or in part, into a sociological institute. Its 
business is to bring men to Christ ; and to train them, when brought, into ac- 
tive service for God’s glory and man’s good. It deals, as its Master did, with 
individuals. And it would be a sad day when, giving up its proper work, it 
would devote its time and means to socialistic reform. There are those who 
would convert the Church into 4 humanitarian institution, but their success 
would be their ruin; for love to man depends upon love to God.— The Ser- 
mon Bible: 1 Peter-Revelation. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) ‘his issue 
completes the series of twelve volumes. It is valuable, not only for its aid 
to ministers, but also as presenting a fair conception of the tone and spirit of 
the contemporary pulpit in Britain and America, since the authors quoted are 
all of the present or the last generation. The selections are well made, and 
the abstracts are carefully done. Of course it requires judgment to use sucha 
work properly, but this being presupposed, few books of the class will be 
found so serviceable to any minister as The Sermon Bible. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


VIT—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Dawn of Astronomy. A Study of the Temple-worship and Mythology 
of the Ancient Egyptians. By J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, etc. 4to, pp..xvi, 482. (London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1894.) This goodly volume is as important as it is handsome. In it 
Mr. Lockyer practically breaks out a new line of investigation into the his- 
tory and thought-circles of ancient peoples. He appears to have shown 
beyond a doubt that many of the Egyptian shrines were carefully oriented 
with reference to heavenly bodies, connected in their thought with their 
deities. This is shown not only with reference to solar but also with refer- 
ence to certain stellar shrines. This fact once ascertained, its application to 
the determination of the dates of building of the shrines, and to the study of 
the mythological conceptions of the builders, is obvious. Mr. Lockyer ap- 
plies it in both directions and then throws out suggestions as to still further 
historical applications. Oliver Cromwell. A History, comprising a Narra- 
tive of His Life, with Extracts from His Letters and Speeches, and an Account 
of the Political, Religious and Military Affairs of England during His Time. 
By Samuel Harden Church. 8vo, pp. xvii, 524. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1894.) Theauthor’s desire has been to presenta more sufficient story of 
Cromwell and of the events which made his extraordinary career possible 
than can be found outside the general histories: and a more personal biog- 
raphy than the broader interests of the general histories enabled them to 
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give. He has written with a real but wary enthusiasm for his great subject, 
and has produced a very readable book.— Within College Walls. By 
Charles Franklin Thwing, President of Adalbert College and of Western 
Reserve University. 16mo, pp. 184. (New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 
1893.) A series of very brightly written and informing papers on themes 
connected with college life, such as college temptations, government, play, re- 
ligion, and, last but not least, the preparation for life which a college train- 
ing gives.——Sub-Coelum. A Sky-built Human World. By A. P. Russell, 
Author of a Club of One, etc. 16mo, pp. 267. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893.) An attractive picture of a new Arcadia, 
built and administered under the best modern conditions, described in the 
author’s well-known attractive style and commended to our hopes and efforts 
by his well-known persuasiveness. In general, we would like this kingdom to" 
come : but insome points we should like it to be different. Poems, Addresses 
and Essays. By the Rey. Llewellyn Ioan Evans, D.D., LL.D., twenty- 
nine years Professor in Lane Seminary. With Portrait. 12mo, pp.406. (New 
York: The Christian Literature Co., 1893.) To the volume of Dr. Evans’ 
sermons lately published, this volume of papers has been properly added. It 
reveals a wide range of information and superior powers of expression. We 
naturally turn with most satisfaction, however, to the themes which lay 
closest to the author’s deepest interests, such as his study of the influence of 
civilization on Dogmatic Theology, and his sketch of the Welsh Pulpit.—— 
Tennyson's Lifeand Poetry : and Mistakes concerning Tennyson. By Eugene 
Parsons. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. 82. (Chicago: 1892.) It is wonderful 
what a wealth of facts Mr. Parsons has packed into these two papers. Every 
student of Tennyson ought to have the pamphlet at his elbow.— The 
Science of Motherhood. By Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, Author of The 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, etc. 12mo, pp. 47. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1894.) A helpful body of notes on what it is to bea good mother, 
from the pen of a mother in Israel.——The Son of a Prophet. By George 
Anson Jackson. 16mo, pp. vii, 394. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1893.) <A strongly and carefully written story, seeking to paint 
the times of Job, as the author conceives them, and to reproduce the condi- 
tions in which the Book of Job may have arisen, according to the author’s 
conception of the suggestions of modern scholarship. Whatever we may think 
of the solution of these problems which the book offers, we are interested 
in its reading. Life’s Battle Won. By Julia A. W. DeWitt, Author of 
How He Made His Fortune, ete. 12mo, pp. 872. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton, 1893.) A story of many lives, variously intertwined, working out 
together the problems of life: with victory crowning the heads of those who 
serve their fellow-men. Miss DeWitt would have her readers know that God 
is a factor in human society. It isa Presbyterian authoress and a Methodist 
publishing house which here unite in an earnest effort to purify society: 
the true comity of Christian Endeavor.— Beautiful Joe. An Autobiography. 
By Marshall Saunders, author of My Spanish Sailor, with an Introduction 
by Hezekiah Butterworth, editor of Youth’s Companion. 12mo, pp. 304. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1894.) An excellently 
sustained story of Dog-life, forming a fit companion piece to Black Beauty. 
It deserves the wide circulation, by which its usefulness may be extended.— 
The Redemption of the Brahman. A Novel. By Richard Garbe. 12mo, pp. 
$2. (Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co., 1894.) A readable story, designed 
t» point out the evils of caste in India. 
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